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which is the fruit of conquest, the existence of the empire is securer.. 
But when the recruitment fails, as fail it eventually doeB on account 
of the difficulty of preserving the long line of land communications' 
between India and the temperate regions of Central Asia, the end 
is not far off Whatever he the truth of this theory, the facts which- 
it seeks to explain are writ large upon India’s record It seems, 
moreover, undeniable that every foreign empire has found itself - 
impelled, as it were by instinct, to base its rule upon officers who- 
are not merely of its own race, but recruited, whenever possible, 
from its ovn country of origin Since India has become a member 
of the British Commonwealth, she has enjoyed security from in- 
vasion, great and small But it is never wise to forget that the 
facts of India’s geography remain unaltered , and that those natural 
entries which m times past have facilitated the advance of in- 
vading armies into the heart of the country, are still m existence. 
In times past, the great invasions have been almost without ex- 
ception conducted from the landward Bide 
Problems ot the Future j$ ven noy - j it 19 the North-West frontier 

which is generally accepted as the quarter from which danger is 
most likely to come It may, however, be questioned whether, 
with the development of sea communications which has charac- 
terised the history of the last two centuries, India is not likely 
to find herself subjected, m the event of a world conflagration, to- 
grase danger of attack /rom the sea It would perhaps be un- 
justifiable to suggest that the naval defence of India may m future- 
assume as prominent a part m her destiny as that which has been 
plnsed m times past by her defence from the landward side, but 
it «cems none the less difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this .aspect of the general problem Once m possession of her sea 
communications, an enemy could not only cut her off from the 
rest of the civih/ed vorld, and thereby ruin the millions dependent* 
on her external commerce , but could adopt the more active mea- 
sures of scmire of her maritime toy ns and of invasion m force 


We ma\ now briefly review some of those conditions upon whichi 
the problem of defending India both by land and by sea must 

necessanh he based For a country which 
Hu* Land FrontitrB po=~esses a land frontier of over (1,000 miles m 
Inigth India is comp.tratnelj well sheltered- 
llu* tht rc art joints in the armour f 



INDIA IN 1926-27. 


CHAPTER I. 

The year 1926-27. 

The opening of the period which is passed under review in this 
report, coincides exactly with the beginning of His Excellency 
Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty, for it was on April 1st 1926 that he 
landed at Bombay 

The outstanding featuie of Indian affairs at the beginning of 
April 1926, was the old antagonism between Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans, which, during that month, broke out m Calcutta m excesses 
of not and murder worse than anything recorded for many yeais 
past There is no need to add to the account of the riots which was 
given last year, but, unhappily, they proved to be the prelude to 
a period of embittered and widespread mtercommunal disorder of 
which the end is not yet m sight Eor, since Apnl 1926, every 
month haB witnessed affrays more or less serious between partizana 
of the sister communities and only two months have passed without 
actual noting in the legal sense of the word The examination of 
the circumstances of these numerous riots and affrays will show 
that they originated either in utterly petty and tnvial disputes 
between individuals, as, for example, between a Hindu shopkeeper 
and a Muhammadan customer, or else the immediate cause of 
trouble was the celebration of some religious festival or the playing 
of music by Hindu processionists in the neighbourhood of Muham- 
madan places of worship One or two of the nots, indeed, were due 
to nothing more than strained nerves and general excitement Of 
these the most striking example occurred in Delhi on June 24 l b 
when the bolting of a pony in a crowded street gave the impression 
that a not had started upon which both sides immediately affected 
each other with brickbats and staves. 
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To the North-East, there are some practicable passes upon the- 
Assam fiontier But the difficulty of the country militates against 

the possibility of serious invasion The 
North-East Frontier k or der 0 f Burma, however, marches approxi- 
mately one thousand miles with that of China, and is not entirely 
wanting m communications fit for bodies of civilized troops From 
time to time the peace of this section of the frontier is threatened 
by occasional incursions , for the state of lawlessness m Yunnan 
has increased during the present unsettled condition of the Chmese- 
Republic, and brigand bands are numerous Until such time as- 
the course of Chinese politics brings into power a Government strong 
enough to reassert its authority ovei the outlying provinces, minor 
incursions into Burmese territory aie always possible Nor must 
we forget that, at the present time, there are over a million armed 
soldiers in China It is true that these are divided among a number 
of provinces and under numerous leaders, mostly fighting against 
each other , but if the time should come when China is again welded 
into some measure of unity, these large armies may constitute a 
potential danger 

We should notice that m 1923 a Burma Frontier Service was- 
established for the protection and civilization of those tracts of 
territory which adjoin China The official relations between the- 
British and Chinese administrators on their respective sides of the 
border remain cordial, and annual meetings are held for the ad- 
justment of complaints made by the subjects of each country 
' Further South, Burma marches for some 100 miles with Laos, a 
French Indo-China and province of French Indo-Chma, and then for 
Siam over 600 miles with Siam Commumcations- 

between Burma and these countries are no better than those between 
Burma and Yunnan British relations, both with Indo-Chma and 
Siam, aie excellent There appears to be little chance of any seri- 
ous trouble arising between these countries and the British Empire. 
At the same time, it is well to note that both Indo-Chma and Siam 
are well prepared for war Indo-Chma has a peace strength of 
28,000 European and native troops, with a reserve of several hundred 
thousand framed natives, and an air force of two squadrons 

Siam has a peace army of approximately 120,000 men Military- 
service m Siam is compulsory and universal, and there is d framed 
reserve of about 400,000 men The Siamese Government has devoted 
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will m future constitute a postulate of lier national existence. 
Should her surrounding seas fall under the dominance of her foes, 
alie can never he secuie from invasion, should her oceanuais he 
shut against the traffic of the world, she can never advance along 
the road to prosperity The whole problem of India’s maritime 
defence may he expected to loom laiget as the years pass In the 
last war, the exploits of the “ Emdcn ”, fruitless as they were, 
brought teiror to large sections of the population of the coastal 
towns Trade was disorganized, wild panic occurred m places far 
heyond the reach of the solitary and comparatively insignificant 
vessel to which it was due The whole incident demonstrates con- 
clusively how easy and how damaging to India an attack from the 
sea may piove Moreover, it took place at a time when Britain’s 
fleet undertook the naval defence of India as one of its great tasks ; 
when none hut a sol it ary 1 aider could escape, even temporarily, from 
the iron gup of on all-emhracing sea-power An India thrown upon 
her own resources, exposed to attack from a first-class navy, would 
he indeed m despei ate case So long as her connection with Great 
Britain persists, and so long as the naval power of the Empire re- 
mains adequate for the dischaige of its manifold responsibilities, it 
seems unlikely that India would have to reckon with an invasion 
from the sea or any majoi naval action near her coasts Even so, if 
another world conflagiatiem should unfortunately occur, she must 
expect minoi raids upon her shoies and spasmodic attacks upon her 
sea-borne traffic But should she ever lose her connection with the 
British Empne, she would have to reckon with the possibility of 
attack by first class naval Bowers Successfully to oppose such 
attack, she would be obliged to maintain a battle fleet at least equal 
m strength and efficiency to that of her assailant 


At present hei lack of facilities for constructing and maintain- 
ing modem ships of war, together with her financial situation, make 
. , ,, the prospect of possessing such a fleet 6ome- 

what visionary As a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, however, she may expect that the co- 
operation of the Royal Navy will lelieve her from all but a share in 
the burden of her sea-defence VY Inle tbis bolds true superior force 

can be opposed to any naval threat to India’s safety, from whatever 
direction it may he made It seems clear, however, that the 'advance 
of the country towards the goal of Dominion status must entail 
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ties in tlie disputes which arise out of tliese contending interests 
can therefore be seen easily enough Seldom can they intervene 
without giving to the unscrupulous a chance to raise the cry of 
religion m danger However, the increasing frequency of riots 
caused by the playing of music before mosques, impelled the Bengal 
Government to seek, so far as Calcutta was concerned, a modus 
vivendz Accordingly on June 4th, they issued a statement in 
which they laid down certain rules to be observed in Calcutta Eor 
many years, processionists wishing to play music have had to take 
out a license, one of the conditions of which prohibited the playing 
of music in the neighbourhood of places of worship during hours 
of public worship No change was made by these orders in the 
form of this license, but the Commissioner of Police was given 
power to define precisely the hours of worship during which the 
processionists might not play music m the neighbourhood of build- 
ings where worship was proceeding The famous Nakhoda Mosque 
m Calcutta was excepted from the operation of the orders and it 
was laid down that music should be stopped in its neighbourhood 
at all hours The Bengal Government’s orders represented a codi- 
fication and definition of the law and the local custom m this matter, 
and showed that the administration was determined to intervene 
effectively whilst recognising and safeguarding to the fullest extent 
possible, the rights of both parties to the dispute 

During the whole summer of 1926, the relations between the 
two co mm unities m certain parts of Bengal, particularly in the 
east, were the cause of great anxiety to the authorities, and, un- 
fortunately, ill-feeling showed itself in the commission of acts of 
sacrilege by both sides In the important district of Pabna, the 
prevailing ill-feeling gave rise to prolonged notmg between the 1st 
and the 7th of July 

But Bengal was not the only communal storm centre during 
the summer months, for the great Muhammadan religious festival, 
the “ Bakr Id”, fell this year towards the end of June, and, 
owing to the strained relations between the two communities, 
created a very menacing situation in many places where Hindus 
and Muhammadans lived together In important centres like 
Calcutta, Delhi and Allahabad, where the danger of collision was 
most acute, and where its consequences would have been most dis- 
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Since India represents tlie terminus of a great highway trodden 
hy the feet of countless invaders from Central Asia, she necessarily 

regards with some concern the situation of 

D 

India and her Northern her neighbours on the North-West Rarely 
Neighbours 18 ^he spectacle reassuring Tip to the first 

decade of the XX century, the much discussed Russian menace to 
India was a source of anxiety to those^m high places With the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Indian Agreement of 1907, a complete change 
took place m the relations existing between the two Powers The 
entente lasted until the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 As a result 

of that upheaval, many portions of the old 
Russia Czarist Empire took advantage of the ad- 

ministrative breakdown to constitute themselves into separate 
States In the course of the succeeding four years, however, the 
Soviet Government proceeded to overthrow the new political units 
of Daghestan, Azerbaijan Armenia, and Georgia, and to regain 
control of Russian Turkestan by crushing the Elan of Eliva and the 
Amir of Bokhara These States were granted nominal autonomy 
as Soviet Republics within the Russian Federation, but m actual 
t practice were ruled so harshly that a succes- 

Thc Soviot^and Central S10 n of insurrectionary movements occurred 

The Mussalman peoples of Central Asia soon 
realised, despite the efforts of the propagandist, the essential mcom- 
patibilitj between the tenets of Islam and those of irreligious 
Bolshevism Hence, while Soviet rule is now, broadly speaking, 
accepted over the old Russian provinces m Central Asia, the Bol- 
sheviks have failed to enlist the enthusiasm of their Mussalman 
subjects m the spread of Communist doctrines Moreover, experi- 
ment directed towards the introduction of State socialism have 
reduced these areas to a state of economic chaos and general misery 

, , Of late, however, a change seems to have 

A new policy 0 

come over Soviet policy m this region The 

propagation of Communism has been abandoned m favour of the 

cm ouragement of nationalistic aspirations among the various races 

under Russian influence — a plan which may well indicate fresh 

designs of advance m the direction of India Russia has at present 

■' a reel’, made good the chaos into which her Asiatic possessions 

Ml subsequent to the revolution But the Soviet Government has 

sf' idih continued to re-establish its authority Considerable pro- 
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•of the Soviet Government, to which we have already referred, is 
likely before long to constitute a senons threat to the unity of the 
Amir’s territories, since the newly constructed lepublics of Uzbak 
and Turkestan seem obviously intended eventually to include the 
Uzbeks, the Turkomans, and the Tajiks who are at present subjects 
of the Amir 


Under the leadership of His Majesty Amir AmanuIIah Khan, 
the principal pre-occupation of Afghanistan is to stiengthen her 
resources For the last five yeais, the present Amir has been 


engaged m a 
Recent History 


far-reaching programme of reform and progress 
Steps have been taken to control and limit 
the arbitrary authority of local officials. 


experiments are being undertaken m Customs and Revenue regu- 
lations to exploie moie efficient methods of taxation, and endeavours 
are being made under Government auspices to discover fresh markets 


for Afghan produce None of these reforms are popular, and the 


introduction of secular education and a secular code of administra^ 


tion aroused great hostility among the powerful party represented 
by the Mullahs Their preaching inflamed the tribesmen, who re- 
sented the Amir’s attempts to enforce conscription and to change 
their custdms The result was a formidable rebellion of Mangals 
and Zadrans m the Southern Province m March 1924 An army of 
some 6,000 men surrounded Matun, the capital of Khost By the 
middle of April, a huge part of the Southern Province was involved 
in the insurrection , and with the exception of a short period in May, 
when the Tebels dispersed to their homes, desultory fighting continued 
for three mouths In duly, a certain Abdul Karim, a slave-born 
son of tbe ex-Amir Takub Khan, escaped from surveillance m India 
and ainved m Khost, where he posed as the rightful Amir It does 
not appear, however, that his presence had much effect on the con- 
duct of the rebellion, m which the Suleman Khel Ghilzai now took 


the lead The Amir’s troops experienced several serious reverses, 
particularly at Bedak, Patkha, and Hisarak, and the Government 
decided to enlist, auxiliaries from the Khugiam, Afndi, Mohmand, 
Kunan, Slnnwan, Wazir, and Hazara tribes At 'one tube the 
rebels were astride tbe Kabul-Ghazm road, and reached within 
mensurable distance of the capital itself For want of a united 
policy, however, they failed to push their advantage home, and 
Afghan diplomacy, working on their internal dissensions, even- 
tually broke their resistauce In these successes the Afghans were 



LORD IRWIN ON INTER-COMMTJNAL TROUBLES o 

of Hindu nnd Muhammadan antagonism, which, ns His Excellency 
said, was “ so clearly the dominant issue in Indian life The 
occasion of the speech 'was a dinner given on July 17th at Simla m 
honour of Lord Irwin hy the Chelmsford Club vhoso membership 
is open to the members of every community both British and Indian 
in India From the beginning of his speech Lord Irwin struck a 
personal note which deeply impressed the distinguished audience 
assembled from all parts of India to hear him He repudiated the 
suggestion that the Government of India welcomed these evidences 
of division among the Indian people nnd also the suggestion that 
the outbreaks were vieved with indifference by the authorities 
With regard to the first suggestion, His Excellency said, “ The 
most superficial analysis of this policy (t e , the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible self-government in British India) can lead to 
no other conclusion than that the British Government recognised 
from the outset that harmony between the two great communities 
uns an essential condition of the attainment of their goal And 
by harmony I do not mean the surrender by either community of 
its individuality But I do mean the harmonious intercourse of 
daily life and the mutual acknowledgment of common rights and 
duties in. all that goes to make up Indian citirenship ” “ For the 

success of our own policy, for the very credit of British statesman- 
ship,” His Excellency continued, “ we were bound to do and we 
have done everything in our power to promote such better under- 
standing If indeed the reality of communal antagonism should 
prove permanently more powerful than hope of an All-India patrio- 
tism it is obvious that the foundations upon which wo have sought 
to build would be rudely shaken ” 

As regards the second point that Government legards these 
troubles with indifference , ” said Lord Irwin, ” it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to contradict something which is in palpable conflict 
with the facts of every day life aB they are known by millions 
throughout the length and breadth of India ” 

He then spoke with appreciation of the devoted labours of dis* 
tnct officers, both British and Indian, m the cause of law and order, 
and made it clear that the Government of India stood solidly behind 
the Provincial Governments m their efforts to prevent commas^ 
conflict His Excellency next turned to more fundamental 
derations and dealt first with the suggestion which has been - ' 
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difficulties are great , since tliere is a powerful school of thought m 
Afghanistan which holds the traditional view that the success of 
Afghanistan relations with India is m proportion to the success of 
her efforts to influence our fiontier tribes Amir Amanullah and his 
present advisers appear to have realised that this policy is not con- 
ducive to friendly relations with a neighbour, whose goodwill he 
genuinely desires Though he has been forced by lack of adequate 
troops to employ some British tribesmen m the suppression of the 
rebellion, his general attitude towards frontier questions throughout 
the year has indicated a desire to behave m a correct and friendly 
manner In estimating the measure of the Amir’s fulfilment of his 
neighbourly obligations, regard must be had to the peculiar diffi- 
culties of his position 

The obligations of India upon the North-West Frontier are not 
confined to her international relations Between the Durand Line, 

which marks the Afghan fiontier, and the 
Indepea ont Territory p 10 vmces of British India, there lies a tract 

of territory which, though part of the Indian Empire, is not directly 
administered by the Government Here dwell m rocky and deso- 
late fastnesses a number of warlike tribes, who eke out the meagre 
subsistence their lands afford by raiding their more and peaceful 
prosperous ^neighbours Their martial spirit, and their fierce devo- 
tion to what they understand of the Muslim faith, make them 
formidable antagonists , while their barbarity and savage independ- 
ence constitute a standing menace to the security of India It is 
difficult to conciliate them, it would be a herculean task to suppress 
them They constitute a permanent advance guard of invasion 
within India’s very borders They can muster nearly half a million 
fighting men, a large proportion equipped with modem rifles, all 
with ancient barbarity They constitute a standing invitation to 
external intrigue There is always a grave risk lest a sudden out- 
break of fanaticism may start Buch a flame as will set the border 
ablaze It is the task of the British and Indian officers of the 
Political Department to shepherd these restless peoples, and to in- 
fluence them, so far as may be, m the direction of peace and order 
Irregular and regular troops keep ceaseless watch and ward over 
the border , while no expedient is neglected which may persuade 
the more sober elements to abandon their traditional habits in favour 
of a more civilised existence Allowances are paid for good 
behaviour , the more ardent spirits are enlisted as khasadars or local 
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eaad that if he thought that theie was any real chance of improve- 
ment in the co mm unal situation as a result of the deliberations of 
such a conference, no fear of failure would deter him from sum- 
moning it Past experience however gave no valid reason for 
hoping that improvement could he effected by these means and he 
referred to the conference with this object which had been held 
between leaders of both communities m October 1924 In His 
Excellency’s judgment this conference had failed “ because it was 
not preceded by any adequate change of heart and feeling ” The 
first condition of success m any similar attempt, His Excellency 
said was “ that the communities should bring themselves to 
judge of the matters m dispute between them with a far greater 
measure of tolerance and restriction than unhappily prevails at 
present ” The duties of the leaders of the two communities he 
described as follows — “ Let the leaders and thoughtful men in 
each community, the Hindu among the Hindus, and Moslem among 
the Moslems, throw themselves with ardour into a new form of 
communal work and mto a nobler struggle, the fight for toleration 
1 do not believe that the task is beyond their powers I see befoie 
me two ancient and highly organised societies with able and esteem 
ed public men as their recognised leaders I cannot conceive that 
a really sincere and sustained appeal by them to the rank and file 
of their co-religionists sustained by active propaganda of the now 
gospel of peace would pass unheeded In past centuries each com- 
munity has made its great contribution to the annals of lnstoi'y 
and civilisation m India The place that she has filled m the world 
m past ages has been largely of their creating I refuse to believe 
that they can make no contribution now to rescue the good name of 
India from the hurt which their present discords inflict upon it ” 
His Excellency concluded his speech with a personal appeal which 
deeply moved each individual member of his audience and created 
a profound impression on the Indian public generally even when 
read m the columns of newspapers, away from the inspiring per- 
sonality of its author and the atmosphere of enthusiastic approba- 
tion in which it was received Indeed, the speech received wide 
attention not only in India, but in England, and throughout the 
Empire and elsewhere “ In the name of Indian national life ” 
Lord Irwin ended, “ m the name of lehgion, I appeal ea ?^ 

of the two communities who hold position, who represent, i -in^in 
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Baluchistan. 


of these four sections presents an entirely different problem to tile- 
officers of the Political Department 

In Baluchistan, there is no tribal territory between British India 1 
and the Amir’s dominions The Bntishi 
authorities administer right up to the Afghan. . 
frontier The tactful control of the tribes presents few difficulties, 
and the country is steadily advancing towards prosperous order 

In the wide belt between Grlgit and Chitral to the North, and 
the Kabul River to the South, the relations between the inhabitants 

and the British Government are also on the 

North oHhe Kabul whole satisfactory A great part of the- 
terntory is governed by important chief- 
tains, such as the Mehtar of Chitral, the Nawab of Dir, and the 
Mian Gul of Swat However much these rulers may fight amongst 
themselves, their interests are all on the side of peaceful and 
friendly relations with the British Government Trade with Indiai 
is active, and the Swat River Canal provides a competence for 
many sturdy persons who might otherwise augment their substance 
by raiding 

Further South, m the Tirah, the Afridis fand Orakzais have so- 
close a connection with the territory directly under British Adminis- 
tration that it is strongly and manifestly 
against their interests to undertake any~ 
hostile action against India At the same time, their natural fero- 
cious arrogance and formidable armament together with the peril of 
their country make them a source of potential danger The difficul- 
ties of our political officers are increased by the individualistic char- 
acter of the tribesmen It is true that a number of important 
maliks exist , there is even a self-styled “ King of the Tirah ” but 
there tfre no chiefs or rulers, as m the area North of the Kabul River, 
with whom we can deal m the certainty that they will be able to 
carr} out their undertakings 

The mam problem of the NorthAVest Frontier is, however, pre- 
sented hi ‘Wannstan Here conditions are quite different t The 

country ib inaccessible to a remarkable 
degree , the inhabitants are virile and blood- 
tlnrsh savages who, from time immemorial, have supplemented the- 
— holly inadequate resources of their sterile land bv raiding, robbing 


Ths Tirah 


Wazmstan 


LORD IRWIN OPENS SIMLA SESSION 
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•unfortunate features of the present inter-communal unrest is the 
comparative lack of influence for good of those who aro generally 
considered to he the leadcis of their communities 

About a month after the speech to the Chelmsford Club, the 
Autumn Session of the Council of State and Legislative Assembly 
opened in Simla Lord Irwin’s inaugural address to the two houses 
gave yet another proof of his and Ins Government’s grave preoccupa- 
tion with this master-problem of Indian politics This time, how- 
ever, he emphasised the duty and determination of those in whom 
was vested the responsibility for the administration of India, to 
safeguard the public pence and the lawful rights of individuals 
“ we have obligations,” he said, '* to law-abid- 

ing citizens Although, indeed, these matters are the primary con 
cem of Provincial Governments, the form in which they nre now 
emerging has m a real sense made them of all-India interest While 
it is no part of the functions of the executive Government to ascer- 
tain or determine in any judicial sense the private rights of citizens 
— for an elaborate system of courts has been provided for that 
purpose-Wt is the undoubted duty of the executive authorities to 
secure that, subject to the rights of others and the preservation of 
the public peace, the enjownenf of those rights js secured to the 
individual That duty the Government of India in co-operation 
with the local Government® desire should be performed with fair- 
ness and scrupulous impartiality In ordinary times when no parti 
cular cause of friction arises, tho enjoyment of private rights con- 
nected with the observance of the numerous religious festivals in 
this country, has, under the protection of the British Government, 
been secured for many generations In times of communal tension, 
untenable claims of rights and exaggerated opposition haic from 
time to time caused great anxiety to the authorities, and the main- 
tenance of the public peace has been a difficult task The anta- 
gonism which some members or sections of the communities con- 
cerned have recently displayed towards the observances of 
appearB to some extent to he ba^d, not *- 0 much on 
loyalty to any creed, as on new assertions of abstract right- ’ 
it is sought to invest with the sanctity of ancient princip-^ 7^ 
tendency has been more marked m the recent troubles 
previous period in the British administration I* 
clearly emphasised that Government have no 
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and thus become possessed of a real stake m the maintenance 
of orderly and peaceful conditions They urge, moreover, the 
serious danger of allowing a strong veil-armed force of tribesmen 
to exist m close proximity to our border , and point out that a system 
of exclusion can only lesult m the utter barbarism and permanent 
hostility of the inhabitants Thev claim further that, by this 
policy, a considerable financial saving will eventually result from 
the cessation of the numerous “ burn and scuttle ” punitive expedi- 
tions of the past, which cost vast sums of money, and left behind 
them nothing but a heritage of hate The second school of opinion 
is that known as the “ close border ” It advocates the retirement 
of our forces to positions within the directly administered districts 
of British India , and the erection of some modern equivalent to the 
Great Wall of China, for the confinement of the tribesmen mhabit- 


- mg 


tlip territory between these administered districts and the fron- 


Two Schools of 
thought 


tiei of Afghanistan Lines of harhed wire 
linking up posts strongly held, mechanical 
transport roads running right along the 


border, constant patrols and wireless communications, they urge, 
represent the only practicable means of preventing destructive raids 
into the settled districts of Butish India 


C 


It is impossible to enter fully into tbe arguments wbicb are cited 
bv the supporters of either school A rapid advance to the Durand 
Line is ruled out by the prohibitive cost which such a measure would 
entail The “forward” School now advocates steady advance, as 
opportunity offers Such opportunity may he found m the invita- 
tion of the tribes or m punishment of serious and repeated offences- 
The programme thenceforth would he one of consolidating the tern* 
tones occupied, ga min g the friendship of the tribesmen, improving 
their material condition, increasing their prosperity, and gradually 
bringing them under the influence of civilization The ultimate- 
goal, to the advocate of the “ forward ” policy, is the Durand Line 
Tne “ closeborder ” policy has also many supporters But it 
seems certain that the erection of a barrier between Bntisb India 
and tribal territory would Tesult m a legacy of infinitely worse 
trouble Such a pohcv of negation might m reality leave the tribes- 
men free to brew incalculable mischief, while affording an open 
invitation to continual intrigue on the part of influences, whether 
foreign or domestic, hostile to the peace of India 


SIR A MTJDDIMAN ON COMMUNAL SITUATION IT 

masses in Ins neighbourhood, and lie gave piactical reasons for 
rejecting tlie suggestions for a Round Table Conference or a com- 
mittee of enquiry He showed that riots did not take place only on 
the occasions of festivals and important celebrations, hut that, on 
the other hand, so explosive was communal feeling now-a-days, 
that they sprang from absurd and trivial occurrences, one or two 
of which he mentioned The duty and willingness of all Govern- 
ment officers to help m the work of conciliation was emphasised, 
and Sir Alexander said that any proposals foi conciliation would 
merit the serious attention of the Legislature Particularly im- 
portant was his reply to one member who had implied that the Gov- 
ernment of India was inclined to let things take their course and 
bad suggested that they should confer with the leaders of political 
thought To him, Sir Alexander pointed out that he had no desire 
to shut the door to any means which would help to settle the com- 
munal trouble, but tk_t conferences required an atmosphere of con- 
ciliation and a true desire for a settlement m those who conferred, 
and he said that leaders had met on past occasions without meeting 
with any success m their efforts to solve this difficult problem He 
promised, however, that if the leaders of the two communities were 
prepared to get together again and make proposals to the Govern- 
ment, the latter would give them their most careful attention In 
conclusion he said that the mam purpose of the present debate had 
been discharged since a valuable discussion had taken place m an 
atmosphere of peace He asked the House not to attempt to tie 
the Government down to any particular course of action and made 
it clear that the Government had no desire to shut the door against 
any conference if it appeared reasonable to expect any benefit to 
result from it After he sat down the movers of the resolution and 
the amendments asked leave to withdraw them The House agreed 
to their request unanimously and without a division It is import- 
ant to notice that the resolution and amendments were withdrawn 
by unanimous consent, for it is sometimes made a cause of reproach 
against the Government of India that they have never conferred 
with acknowledged communal leaders on this subject of Ewdn- 
Mukammadan strife It is quite clear from this debate that tie 
members of the Legislative Assembly did not believe that the tunes 
were propitious for any such conference, and all reproaches lereCec 
against the Government on this count fall to the ground 
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Dir and Swat 


man, and Ins deatli is likely to lead to an increase m the mtiigue 

which commonly characterises the politics of 
this aiea of petty States His eldest son, who 
was recognised as hen apparent m 1918, has succeeded without 
•dispute, and it is hoped that no complications will arise It is to 
he remarked that the general uncertainty resulting from the illness 
and death of the Nawab of Dir has allowed the Hindustani fanatic 
colonies, particularly at Chamarkand,, to extend their influence, with 
the result that tribal levies and other Government servants have 
been subjected to certain measures of persecution The Mian Gul 
of Swat has consolidated his hold over Buner, of which the conquest 
was mentioned m last yeai’s Statement He has given a definite 
assurance to the Government that he will not extend his domains 
to the eastern bank of the Indus , but the threat of his advance into 
32t ndu Khel has already involved him m a mmoi conflict with the 
Hawab of Anib In Chitral, there has been faction between the 

Maulai and Sunni sects of Muslims, which 
resulted m the flight of some of the former, 
who alleged that piessuie was being put on them to change their 
religion They have now mostly returned 


Chitral 


Events m Tiiah dining the past yeai have been to a great extent 
Influenced hi the fact that when the notorious Ajab and two mem- 

beis of the Kohat murder gang surrendered 
themselves to the Afghans for transportation 
to Tuikistnn, a ceitam Sultan Mir and lus son Gul Akbar, 
the two lemnimng members, took up their abode m Tirah 
The hnibounng of these tv,o men was directly m contraven- 
tion of the agieement leached at Shmawari on May 12th, 1923 
Keveithcle-s a considerable boda of Afridi opinion was m favour 
of allowing them to lemam, and attempts to persuade the Afndis 
to earn out their agreement weie met not only by a blank denial of 
-the prevent e of the lefugees, but also by a counter agitation on the 
part of the Mullahs and the anti-British partv This agitation was 
li'f'l on the u\ that British mtenention m Tirah had lately ex- 
ceeded all bounds , and that tins region would sbortlv share the fate 
of M a/irivi m if its inhabitants did not set up a vigorous lesistance 
But with the amiutl inigiation of the tnbesraen to the Peshawar 
«di c trit t, the authorities at last found themselves able to bring suffi- 
cient pri'guro on the A/ridm to compel them to take action In 
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MURDER OE SAVAMI SHRADHANAND 13 

The murder of Swann Shrndhnnand by a Muhammadan fanatic 
on December 23rd shocked all India and leading Muhammadans 
did not lag behind the Hindus in expressing their horror and de- 
testation of the crime The Swami had for yeais been one of the 
most prominent lenders of the Hindu community and, for some time 
before his death, had taken great interest in tho Shuddhi move- 
ment, that is, the movement for the re-conversion to Hinduism of 
Hindu converts to Islam and Christianity Ho himself had con- 
verted a largo number of Rajput Muhammadans m the United Pro- 
vinces and so his activities had become distasteful to many Muham- 
madans For a time well-disposed Hindus and Muhammadans 
hoped that good might come out of evil and that the shock of the 
murder showing what foul deeds could be committed m the name 
of religion would again start the leadors of the two communities on 
an earnest search for roads which might lead to peace and unity 
between the antagonists The immediate result of the murder, the 
disturbance which broke out m Delhi City as soon as the news got 
abroad, and caused the death of one person and injuries to several 
others though deplorable in itself, was nothing like as serious as 
it might have been m the circumstances, and ceitainly seemed to 
show that even the roughest sections of Muhammadans realised the 
dastardly character of the crime But a number of partisan news- 
papers of both sides did not treat tho murder with the restraint 
which was so necessary if further exacerbation of communal feeling 
was to be avoided In the end, theieforc, it must be admitted that 
the relations between the two communities became more difficult and 
dangerous than ever, as the direct result of Swarm Shradhanand’a 
murder 

A few days after the murder, the Muslim League held its annual 
session in Delhi The President this yeai was Sheikh Abdul 
Quadir, a Punjabi Muhammadan gentleman who had served as Pre- 
sident of the Punjab Legislative Council, and had, for a short 
time, acted as one of the ministers of the Punjab Government In 
hiB Presidential Bpeech he deplored the murder of the Swami and 
emphasised the disservice done by the murderer to the cause of 
Islam He also stated the need for unity between the Indian 
N ational Congress and the Muslem League, and asked each of these 
bodies to collect all their forces and to put them m order, and then 
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M nl) suds The Suleman Khels made several serious raids into the 
Zhob district, hut on the whole their behaviour was less objectionable 
fhan in the past Progress has been made m the extension of 
administration throughout this region by the occupation of two 
additional posts On one occasion, a patrolling party of Zhob levies 
got into touch with a gang of the Suleman Khel raiders and killed 
eight of them On the Western border, the rendition to Pei si a of 
the Sarhad tract was completed in the beginning of the ycai An 
efficient Persian foice under a capable Commander advanced with- 
out meeting any tribal resistance to Khawash which was formally 
made o\er Thereafter, Indian troops weie entiroly withdrawn 
from this portion of Persian ieintory The Persians started 
then administration well by making satisfactoiy arrangements with 
the Sarhad tubes Since then, 'however, affairs have somewhat 
deteriorated Military activities elsewhcie called away the more 
■efffcient troops, and those winch ipmam have long arrears of pay to 
receive The projected movement which was to have suppiessed 
Dost Muhammad Khan and brought Persian Baluchistan undc< 
•effective conti ol, failed to mateualise, with the result that the 
Peisians have been compelled to recognise this leader as Governor 
Whcthci iiomthis or fiorn some othei reason, Dost Muhammad 
Khan’s behaviour has, from the Bntish point of view, been more 
satisfactoiy , and affairs on the Mekran bolder have been quieter 
than m pievious years 

Fiom this brief consideiation of the tract which on the North- 
West and West constitutes the evtieme political limit of India, wo 

may now turn eastward to the settled districts 
North-West Frontier undei direct Bntish Administration which 

trounce form part of the North-West Frontier 

Province During the period undei ioviow, economic conditions 
we'e again easier Further pi ogress was shown m return to a 
noimal state of affairs after the uniest which has been the heritage 
of the third Afghan War The administration was thus able to 
continue, w ith marked effect, the systematic attempt to suppress tho 
raiding nuisance, and tho bucccss of then opeintions is shown by the 
remarkable diminution, since the year 1020 , of the number, of raids 
and of the value of loot stolen by the tnbesmen A highly efficient 
system now exists for protection against raiders Constabulary, 
police, local levies, and village pursuit parties, co-operate whole- 
heartedly ngninst marauding gangs Neiertheless, of recent years 
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under review The most senous of these was the not alieady 
mentioned which took place at Kulknthi m the Barisal district of 
Bengal on the 2nd March Thcie, a crowd of appioxnuatcly 1,000 
Muhammadans armed with spears and sfn\es indicated that they 
were prepared to oppose bv violence a Hindu piocession passing the 
mosque vnlli music The armed force at the disposal of the 
authorities was represented hj a small guard of Eastern Frontier 
Biflcs and the District Magistrate found lnmsclf compelled to order 
this guard to open fire nt a time when it was practically surround- 
ed hr the mob and ns a icsult 14 rioter* w ere Killed and 7 injured 
A searching enquiry ordered In the Bengal Government indicates 
that the small Government force iLclf was in imminent danger 
from the noteis and that it i* likeh that a fai greater loss of life 
would have resulted had the mob not been dispersed The events 
are under further investigation befoic the Courts in connection 
with the prosecution of those alleged to hnie taken pait in the not 


Once again, therefoie, the count n rccened a signal warning of 
the calamitous results which were liable at any moment to spring 
from the suicidal strife between the two great communities, and 
the Kulkathi tragedy cannot have failed to influence the delibera- 
tions of the group of influential Muhammadan gentlemen, most of 
whom were members of one or other of the two Chambers of the 
Central Legislature who met m Delhi on Mnich 20th to consider 
whether the existing system of separate communal electorates 
could be replaced by an electoiol system m which Hindus and 
Muhammadans would jointly choose members for the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures The present system of communal elec- 
torates, it may be remarked, represents a direct concession to the 
'demand for separate electorates made hy Muhammadans at the time 
of the Morley-Mmto Reforms m 1909 The overwhelming bulk 
of Hindu opinion favours the joint electoral system and so is not 
satisfied now with the most important agreement made hitherto 
between the two communities — the Lucknow Pact The latter is 
the name given to a scheme of reforms which was accepted by the 
31st Session of the Indian National Congress held at Lucknow on 
December 29th and adopted by the Indian Muslim League at its 
meeting held on the 31st December 1916 According to this 
scheme, Muhammadans were to be represented through special 
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control over the transfrontier agencies As a result of Government’s 
consideration of this leport, certain minor reforms have now been 
introduced into the North-West Frontier Province , and the judiciary 
is to be strengthened by the appointment of an Additional Judicial 
Commissioner drawn from the local Bar The authorities have 
decided against judicial amalgamation between the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Punjab 


The division of opinion betweep the Hindu and Muhammadan 
element m the Noith-West Frontiei Province, winch was exempli- 


Hindu-Huslim relations 


fied by the evidence submitted to the Enquiry 
Committee, leceived tragic confirmation, 


during the period under which we are now reviewing, m the out- 


break of serious communal riots As will be clear from the subse- 


quent portions of this Statement, the relations between the Hindu 
and the Mussalman communities have been strained throughout 
1924 But m no locality did this tension produce such tragic conse- 
quences as m the city of Kohat The immediate cause of the trouble 
was the publication and circulation of a pamphlet containing a 

virulently anti-Islamic poem Terrible riots 
K ' obat broke out on the 9th and 10th of September, 

1924, the total casualties being about 155 killed and wounded. 
House property to the estimated value of Rs 9 lakhs was destioyed, 
and a large quantity of goods were looted In the event, the whole 
Hindu population evacuated Koliat city After protracted negotia- 
tions, an agreement of reconciliation was concluded between the 
two communities, Government giving an assurance that, subject to 
certain reservations, the prosecutions pending against persons con- 
cerned m the noting should be dropped The Hindu refugees at 
Rawalpindi are slowly returning to Kohat, but their action has 
been delayed by the hope that their political leaders will be able 
to secure for them better terms With the object of enabling 
the suffeters to restart their businesses and rebuild their houses, 
Government has sanctioned advances, to be free of interest 
m ceitain instances, amounting to Rs 5 lakhs It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this serious incident aroused the utmost feeling 
among the politically -minded classes throughout the rest of India 
The fact that the Hindu community at Kohat, which had been 
responsible for the initial causes of the outbreak, should havn 
incurred such terrible retribution, led to the levelling of violent 
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(2)' Reforms should bo introduced into the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan on exactly the same 
conditions ns in any other province m India If these 
conditions were accepted by the Hindu and Muham- 
madan communities, Muhammadans would accept the 
system of joint electorates in all provinces and would 
make to the Hindu minorities, in the provinces where 
Hindus were m a minority, the same concessions that 
the Hindus were piepared to make to Muhammadan 
minorities elsewhero 

In the Punjab and Bengal, representation should be on the 
basiB of population, and m the Central Legislature Muhammadans 
should be represented by not less than a third of the members,, 
these to be chosen by mixed electorates 

These conditions call for some explanation In Bengal and the 
Punjab, Muhammadans are in the majority and presumably would 
always return to the proMncial councils a majority of Muham- 
madan members The North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan are overwhelmingly, and Sind is preponderatingly, 
Muhammadan The extension of the Reforms, therefore, to these 
three provinces would give their administrations a strongly 
Muhammadan complexion Thus it will be seen that while the 
above conditions, no doubt, piovided an opportunity for further 
discussion, they were not such as the Hindus were likely to accept 
without further consideration 

Immediately after the statement containing these conditions was 
communicated to the presB one or two of the gentlemen 
who had been present at the conference Immediately wrote to 
the newspapers denying that they had agreed to the conditions and 
saying that they could not accept the system of joint electorates 
on any terms Mr Jinnak himself issued a statement to the Press 
in which he said that the Muslem proposals must be accepted or 
rejected tn toto, whilst about three weeks later the representative in 
the Assembly of the North-West Frontier Province, and one of the 
most influential membeis of his community in the House, gave a 
statement to the press m which he baid that if Muhammadans 
desired to preserve their identity they had better not allow them- 
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accepted a resolution to tins effect and put forward certain pro- 
posals as a basis for further discussion These m effect repeated 
the conclusions reached by the meeting of Hindu members of the 
Central Legislature on March 23rd, and so the "whole incident may 
be said to have left the communal situation for the present exactly 
as it was before March 20th. 

The frequency and ferocity of Hindu-Muhammadan noting 
during recent years force, more insistently than ewer before, this 
question on the attention “ What is behind these riots? ” Before 
- we attempt to answer this question let us look at the causes of the 
disturbances which took place dunng the twelve months under re- 
new During that period forty riots have taken place. Of these 
about five developed out of petty quarrels between mdmduals, one 
originated m a dispute over the children of a convert from Islam 
to Hinduism, whilst the rest were caused by disputes about the play- 
ing of music m the neighbourhood of mosques, or else occurred 
during religious celebrations of one or other of the two communi- 
ties At first sight, therefore, it appears as though the trouble 
may be ascribed entirely to religious differences, but further con- 
sideration of the problem shows that this is not a sufficient answer 
The foregoing discussion of the question of joint or separate elec- 
torates for India alone makes it quite clear that the differences 
between the two co mm unities are not only religious but political 
also It is often said that Hindu-Muhammadan antagonism owes 
its present intensity to the Reforms, which, by bringing the people 
of India face to face with some of the problems which they will 
have in solve before they can enjoy responsible self-government, 
has precipitated the struggle for the powers and emoluments of 
office, and, m fact, for the control of the machinery of government 
It can hardly be denied that the Reforms of 1919, by forcing Hindus 
and Muhammadans to take thought of their respective positions 
under a fully responsible government of a democratic type, with its 
tremendously powerful central doctrine of government by majority, 
have reinforced traditional enmities The Hindus are generally 
content to accept all the implications of government by Parlia- 
mentary majority, but the Muhammadans as the minority com- 
munity insist on safeguards Again, the Hindus with their greater 
aptness for study, their subtler minds, and their far stronger 
economic position advocate the policy of laissez favre , not 
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tlie Indian Army will he gradually transferred, and posted to fill 
■up the appointments for which they aie qualified by their 
rank and their length of service Prom the military stand- 
point, the impoitance of this step is considerable, for it will 
give Indians a fair opportunity of proving that units officered 
by men of their own race will be m every way efficient And these 
units will thus form the nucleus from which the Army can be 
“ nationalised ” with confidence that the secunt}' - of the country 
will not be impaired TJnfoitunately, the experiment has not so 
far commended itself either to Indian political opinion or even 
to ceitam of the Indian officers themselves The latter seem to 
prefer to serve m regiments where they will be assured of serving 
alongside of British officers , while Indian politicians fear lest the 
segregation of Indian officeis in certain regiments may affect ad- 
versely the efficiency of these officeis, the reputation of the regi- 
ments, and indirectly the success of the whole scheme of a 
<f National ” Indian Army Further, the mere fact that the com- 
pletion of the expei iment must take many years has prevented 
Indian political opinion, at least as expressed m the legislatures, 
from appreciating the pledge which it constitutes of the earnestness 
of British intentions m the matter of Indiamzmg the com- 
missioned ranks of the Indian Army That the aspiration of 
educated Indians to assume an increasing share of responsibility for 
the defence of their owp country is both natural and praiseworthy, 
may readily be admitted On the other hand, those who press for 
a more rapid advance than at present commends itself to the 
authorities, along lines the efficiency of which is still undemon- 
strated, expose themselves to the letort that the security of the 
country as a whole is a matter so vital that it ought not lightly to be 
jeopardised, even by those who are animated by the most commend- 
able of intentions Moreovei, having regard to the fact that only 
since the Great War have Indians been given commissions identical 
m every respect with those held by British officers, it is perfectly 
clear that the demand, often made, for the appointment of Indians 
to higher posts m the Army, could be met only by special and 
accelerated promotion ovei the heads of their more experienced 
British brother officers In the last speech which Lord Rawlmson 
ever delivered to the Assembly, he dealt upon this aspect of the 
question with soldierly frankness He pointed out the grave 
difficulties which attend the foimation of a national Indian Army, 
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ciliation of the two communities can be begiin in tine way, but 
■what is the next step to be? As physical fusion is oilt of the ques- 
tion, some means of at any rate uniting their interests and 
strengthe nin g and developing their sense of common nationality 
must be found Spheres of interest must be demarcated which are 
common to both Hindus and Muhammadans and within those 
spheres tiie two communities must work together for their own good 
and for the good of all India The opportunity for such work, 
and the machinery wherewith to do it, are at hand in the provincial 
and All-India Legislatures So, paradoxically enough, the re- 
formed constitution of India, which, by bringing the rival com- 
munities face to face with the hard realities of modem democratic 
gove rn m erit and its institutions, has helped to widen the scope of 
the old communal enmity and increase its intensity, also holds out 
the promise of a cure for the ills of recent growth and also for those 
which are of immemorial antiquity It may be that Indian politics 
have to pass through a definitely communal stage — a statement which 
will be examined m some detail m the next chapter — but even this 
stage need not be a harmful or, even, a very dangerous one for 
India Eor the existence of solidly organised, well-led, and well- 
manned communal parties m the different electorates would tend 
irreBiBtibly to concentrate public interest in their doings and 
transfer the control over the action of the masses of both communi- 
ties which is now exercised by innumerable self-styled leaders all 
over the country to the real leaders of the communities m the Legis- 
latures, thus greatly weakening the spirit m which riots are bred 
and lessening the opportunities for outbreaks In short the battle- 
grounds between the two communities would be shifted from the- 
towns and vollages to the Legislatures where their disputes could 
be carried on peacefully and with prospect of permanent advantage 
to both sides Eor agreements made between such truly repre- 
sentative and authorised parties would have a validity which the 
various pacts and resolutions agreed to in the past could not possibly 
have Only such parties as thteste will be able to solve the many 
formidable difficulties pre&ehted by such problems as that* of com- 
munal electorates and other political and economical differences 
outsandmg between the two communities But dll this depends 
on the uncompromising condition that the best men of both com- 
muiutiGS in the legislatures work for these great objects whole- 
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reinforcement for, the regulai army, but m case of emergency, it 
would not be ready to take the field until the lapse of a considerable 
time after its embodiment Nevertheless, membership naturally 
carnes with it a liability for more than purely local service. The 
Indian Territorial Foice thus differs m scope from the Auxiliary 

Force, which is so far confined to European 
The Auxiliary Force British subjects This body can only be 

called out for service locally, being intended primarily for those 
who can undertake military training only m their spare time, and 
are unable to afford the more lengthy periodical training which con- 
stitutes the obligation of the Indian Territorial Force Political' 
opinion m India, which is now supersensitive to any implication 
of racial discrimination, views with displeasuie the difference 
between the two bodies In 1924, the Legislative Assembly 
discussed a motion recommending the amalgamation of the two 
As a result of the debate, an amended motion was accepted by 
Government to the effect that a Committee should be appointed to 

The Auxiliary and en 9 tlire ln ^° an ^ report what steps should be 
Territorial Forces taken to improve and expand the Territorial 
Committee Force so as to constitute it an efficient second 

line to the Regular Army, and to remove all racial distinction m 


tbe constitution of the non-regular military forces in India including 
the Auxiliary Force This Committee, which, was presided over by 
Sir John Shea, took evidence m November 1924, and the report 
embodying its recommendations was published on February 23rd, 
1925 The Committee regarded the functions of University Training 
Corps as primarily educational and those of the Territorial Force 


as the means of imparting military and patriotic ideals m order to 
lay the foundations upon which the national Army could be built 
up They, however, considered that the growth of national 
military spirit should not be forced by any application of compul- 
sion, that the University Training Corps should not have any 
liability for military service , that the members of the Coips should 
be drawn from the staff and students of Universities and Colleges 
as at present , and that the cadre must be allowed to expand up to 
its natural limits without arbitrary l imi tation by the military 
authorities, provided the educational authorities can guarantee a 
fixed minimum of members, and arrange for suitable officers 
Regarding the Territorial Force, the Committee suggested that its- 
units should be organised m every respoet on the same lines as those- 
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was about 1 1 millions, tins figure compares very well indeed 
with tbe average number of days lost during tlie preceding five 
years wbicb was 7 4 millions Practically all tbe strikes occurred 
in tbe Bombay and Bengal Presidencies eacb of wbicb reported 57 
As might be expected from tbis distiibution, tbe industries cbiefly 
affected were cotton and jute There were 57 strikes in cotton 
mills and 33 in jute mills, and an examination of tbe statistics 
of these strikes shows tbat tbe latter industry was tbe more severely 
affected in spite of its fewer disputes Eor m tbe strikes in tbe 
cotton mills 22,713 men were involved wbo lost 79,027 days’ work, 
whilst m tbe jute mill strikes 129,951 men were involved and 
7,69,022 days were lost In both these industries tbe majority 
of strikes were caused by wages disputes, although in tbe Bombay 
cotton mills, strikes arising out of fc personnel ” disputes ran them 
very close In tbe jute industry disagreements over leave and 
hours wore responsible for nearly one-third of tbe total number 
of strikes In less than one-fifth of all tbe strikes which occurred 
during 1926 were tbe workmen successful in gaining any con- 
cessions Tbe comparatively peaceful state of industry which was 
so marked a feature of 1926 has continued into 1927, for about 
25 strikes, most of them very petty, were reported between January, 
1st and April, 1st 

A striking and very satisfactory feature of all these disputes 
was their almost entire freedom from acts of violence and sabotage 
Tbe most serious outbreak of disorder occurred m connection with 
a strike on tbe Bengal-Nagpur Railway Grievances formulated 
by tbe Bengal-Nagpur Railway Labour Union were at tbe time 
under discussion with tbe Agent of tbe Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
but tbe immediate matter wbicb precipitated tbe strike was a 
mistaken idea tbat an official of tbe Kharagpur Branch of tbe 
Union bad been victimised by tbe Railway authorities After 
a Union meeting on tbe mgbt of lltb Eebiuary a band of em- 
ployees made a sudden attack on Kbaragpur Station and stopped 
all traffic Tbe local armed police were called out at once but 
as it was clear tbat tbe Police could not deal with tbe situation 
alone tbe District Magistrate called out tbe local detachment of 
tbe Auxiliary Porce There was a great deal of stone throwing 
Tbe mob were very turbulent and bad to be forcibly removed 
from tbe station premises On one occasion tbe police were com- 
pelled to fire two rounds of buck shot wounding one^rioter Tbe 
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suggestions made m this Report, but it is to be noted that on the 
whole the Indian press has received the proposals with favour 
disappointment is expressed in certain quarters that the Territorial 
and Auxiliary Forces have not been amalgamated into a single 
body but the Report is generally acknowledged to contain sug- 
gestions likely to place the Territorial Force m a satisfactory posi- 
tion, and to encourage military' training among the educated 
classes 

In addition to these Bigns of awakening interest, on the part of 
the educated classes, m the strictly military aspects of the Defence 

of India, there are not wanting indications 
Aa Indian Navy that the importance of the corresponding 

naval problems is gradually being appreciated m the same quaiter 
The evidence given before the Mercantile Marine Committee — of 
which mention was made m last year’s Statement — plainly shows 
‘that Indian political opinion favours the development, hand m hand 
-with an Indian Mercantile Marine, of a Royal Indian Navy, m 
•which the present Royal Indian Marine Service would ultimately 
be incorporated The Committee definitely recommended that the 
Rojal Indian Marine should be reorganised into an Indian Navy 
‘for the defence -of India’s coasts, harbours, and shipping and that 
a training ship on the lines of the “ Worcester ” or the “ Conway ” 
should be established at Bombay to tram young Indians to become 
sea-officers Opinion is so far divided as to whether Naval Cadets 
-should be trained first at the Dehra Dun Military Academy and sub- 
sequently m the British Navy, or whether they should be educated 
m a special Navy class m the projected Bombay training ship 
Th.ese, and other recommendations of the Mercantile Marine Com- 
mittee aie atipieeent under the consideration of Government, and 
do judge fiom the eagerness displayed m the Legislature that they 
should be put into speedy operation, they command the emphatic 
approial of important sections of articulate Indian opinion 

Ymong the rontnbutory causes to the zeal with which the 
Tndianization of the Army is espoused by Indian political opinion 

must be reckoned considerations of economy 
'Cost o! India s Dotcicc That India spends upon her military* organ- 
ization, including the Roval Indian Marine, a sum of between 
Rs Ofl ( rores and Rs 60 crores out of a total net revenue, including 
that of the Central and Provincial Governments, amounting to 
Re 220 rrores, is a factor upon which Indian opinion has for some 
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are Ibe mmn form of wealth and the puncipal means of livelihood 
of the Indian peasant, perished, and tho staple crop, the nee crop, 
was utterly destroyed over about 500 square miles Fortunately 
no disaster of this sort has to be recorded here, but during the 
year cyery province in India suffered to a greater or lesser extent 
horn floods Bengal was one of the worst sufferers, and m Bengal, 
the Midnapore district in the south was the scene of the greatest 
liar oc About 500 square miles of the district was flooded, m 
some places to a depth of 7 feet Roughly half a million people 
were affected and piobahly not less than 2,000 houses were 
destroyed A number of persons were drowned whilst large 
numbeis of cattle perished either m the water or by starvation 
The Teesta River m the north of the province, after eroding its 
bank«, suddenly changed its course, washed away a stretch of the 
Bengal-Dooars Railway and jeopardised the food supplies of a 
population of almost quarter of a million people In the Central 
Provinces budges and stretches of permanent way on the Great 
Indian Peninsula and on the Bengnl-Nagpur Railways were 
destroyed The Punjab, the Bombay Presidency, Sind, Bihar and 
Orissa, and the Madras Presidency, all suffered from the aberra- 
tions of their rivers, immense numbers of houses and other standing 
property being destroyed, fortunately with very little loss of life 
The railways remained free from any very serious accident until 
the last days of the year when m the night of 13th March 1927 
the Calcutta Madras Mail was received on the wrong line at 
Bhadrak Station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and collided wnth 
a shunting engine and a tram of wagons Fifteen persons were 
killed and G9 injured, 26 seriously 

Although the monsoon generally was a good one it was not, 
of course, uniformly beneficial all over the country When the 
widely varying natural and climatic conditions of this immense 
country are considered it will easily be understood that particular 
areas here and there may receive either less or more than their 
necessary share of the life-giving monsoon rams, and that their 
people may consequently suffer severely from the partial or entire 
failure of their ciops while their more fortunate brethren else- 
where are rejoicing m bumper harvests During the last few 
decades, the wade extension of irrigation of all kinds and the 
rapid growth of communications, particularly of railways, have 
lessened the menace and greatly mitigated the effects of monsoon 
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•ought or ought not to he undertaken They deny that the burden 
on the people of India is excessive, and point out that the average 
income per head of the Japanese is certainly nothing like 8 tunes 
that of the Indian people The controversy, therefore, remains m- 
oonclusive, each side considering that the truth of its contention has 
been fully demonstrated It is, however, only just to add that 
there is a full realization on the part of the military authorities of 
the heavy burden which the present figure of military expenditure 
-imposed upon the finances of the country. During the whole period 
in which Lord Rawlmson occupied the post of the Commander-In- 
Chief, strenuous efforts have been made to effect economy The 
reduction of the Army in India to the post-war limit has been com- 
pleted to a point at which the military experts believe it incompa- 
tible with safety to make any further diminution m the fighting 
forces But m other directions, economy is still being rigorously 
pursued As we shall have occasion to notice, in reviewing the 
speech of the Finance Member upon the Budget of 1925-26, a 
reasonable fixity m the establishment charges of tbe army has now 
been attained This figure is now actually below that recommend- 
ed as the immediate objective by Lord Inchcape’s Committee, a fact 
upon which both the military authorities and the Government of 
India may well congratulate themselves 


In view of the cirqumstances recounted in the foregoing pages, 
the dependence of India upon the British Empire for the essentials 

of her security requires little demonstration 
ndia and e Empire ;p rorQ the standpoint of present international 

relations, it is clear that the Imperial connection is an indispen- 
sible condition both of India’s safety and of her advance along the 
path leading to responsible government Tet it is impossible to 
study contemporary expressions of political opinion in India with- 
out coming to the conclusion that these facts are but grudgingly 
admitted by the educated classes How m certain quarters, objec- 
tion is taken from time to time to the importance which His 
Majesty's Government and the Government of India attach to the 
opinion of the Indian intelligentsia But where the educated 

classes lead, the uneducated will follow, if 
TkrS d ° Cated not at once > at l° ast in ttc lon S nm The 

influence of these classes over the masses was 
'■o'vnth displayed beyond all possibility of cavil m the non-co-opera- 
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assembled at Simla m the middle of October and after taking some 
evidence there, spent the remainder of tlie cold weathei in touring 
India to take fuitber evidence and to investigate the circumstances 
of Indian rural life at first band The members of the commis- 
sion left for England at the end of the cold weather but will 
resume their work m India m the cold weathei of 1927-28 As 
an important preliminary to the enquiry by the Roval Commis- 
sion on Agriculture, a confeience of Ministers and Directors of 
Agnculturc from tlie different provinces vras held m Simla in 
dune Its proceedings were opened by His Excellency Loid Irwin 
m a speech of singular importance and significance in which he 
showed that world factors and the need for improving the lot of 
the Indian Agriculturalist made the present the right moment for 
the proposed enquiry Prom the evidence already taken by the 
Ro^nl Commission it is more than ever obvious that any peimanent 
and appreciable improvement of the conditions of India's agri- 
cultuie and the lot of her rural population is not going to be the 
work of a few years only, or of a single generation But the 
necessary pielinnnaries of the work of amelioration have been 
begun and the presence of Lord Irwin and his life-long interest 
m agriculture and agriculturists, and his ministerial experience 
m England are good auguries for the success of the work 

Another Royal Commission whose woik, though not pumarily 
concerned with Aguculture will nevertheless have far-reaching 
effects on Indian agricultural welfare and prosperity, is the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency which issued its report m August 
The recommendations of the Currency Commission will be discussed 
at length m a latei chapter Here it is only necessary to refer 
to those which deal with the cieation of a reserve bank for India 
On page 292 of last year’s report it was stated that the External 
Capital Committee of 1924, after considering the needs of agri- 
culture, had held that the resources of the co-opeiative banks were 
inadequate and that the various facilities afforded by government 
to agriculture, either directly or indirectly, required a co-ordinated 
examination so that they might be woven into the fabric of a 
general banking system The reserve bank of India proposed by the 
Currency Commission, when it comes into existence, ought to make 
possible a great development of co-operative and credit banks 
which alone can meet the real needs of the rural population of 
India Thus, the reserve bank must be seen as something more 
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Decent developments m tlie Indian Nationalist movement have- 
unquestionably been stimulated by the response which British: 

statesmanship has made to the demands of 
Britain s Response. the intelligentsia In the sphere of internal 

development, the policy of the British administration was definitely 
laid down m 1917 as the progressive realization of responsible gov- 
ernment of the kind enjoyed by the self-governing Dominions of the 
Brmsh Commonwealth Thus, the aimB of the educated classes, as 
gradually evolved from the early days of the Indian National Con- 
gress, have received, as it were, the stamp of official approval. 
Further, m the external realm, the association of India with the 
British Dominions m successive Imperial Conferences, the signature 
of the Treaty of Versailles by representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the participation by India in the League of Nations; and her 
representation upon the governing body of the International Labour 
Office, malt a complementary advance 

These developments, despite their importance, have stimu- 
lated rather than appeased the aspirations of the educated classes 


The dominant factor m the mentality of edu- 
Impahence cated India to-day is impatience The 

advance which is taking place appears far too slow to those who are- 
unwilling to admit the existence of any practical obstacle to the 
immediate attainment of their aims Counsels of sentiment rather 


than of reason tend to prevail , and the contrast between the ultim- 


ate aim of the educated classes and the degree to which that aim has- 
so far been lealised, excites a discontent which now dominates the 


.political life of the country The educated classes seriously believe 
that the continuance of the present administration stamps them 
with the stigma of mfenonty, that it is incompatible with their 
newly developed self-iespect Hence, while they do not deny the 
advantages which India denves from her connection with the 


British Commonwealth, the more impatient among them under- 
estimate the value of these benefits, and hold them pui chased to(r 
dearly They resent their helplessness in such matters as self- 
defence, and are determined, so soon as may be, (o lelress it For 
thej now understand that until they are m a position to defend 
their country by their own unaided resources, their aspirations te 
Dominion status must necessarily lack the essential basis of real 
pohtrl It is largely for this reason that there has been apparent,, 
of recent years, that lively interest m defence problems of which we 
have already noticed certain manifestations 
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of the Colonies, Indian Nationalist opinion takes Great Britain 
herself to task for any gnevances of which the immigrants 
may complain .An illustration of this distinction is provided by 
the matter of immigration So far as the Dominions are concerned, 

this matter is for the present settled In the 
Immigration Problems Imperial War Conference of 1918, there was 

passed a Beciprocity Resolution which affirmed the right of each 
community of the Commonwealth to c control, by immigration les- 
t notions, the composition of its own population Since snch reci- 
piocity was likely to heai more hardly upon India than upon other 
countries within the Empire, it was further recommended that facili- 
ties should he given to Indians for visit and temporary residence; 
that domiciled Indians should be permitted to bring m their wives 
and minor children, and that any civic and social disabilities to 
which Indians resident m the self-governing Dominions were sub- 
jected should be given early consideration This position has been 
accepted by reasonable Indian opinion, which, recognizes that if the 
Dominions desire to exclude Indian immigrants, it is within their 
right to do so, just as it would he within the right of India to ex- 
clude immigrants from the Dominions But m the case of terri- 
tories which have not yet attained Dominion status and are still 
under the dncct control of the Colonial Office, Indian opinion is 
not prepaicd to accept the policy of exclusion It claims those 
right* of immigration which aie exeicised by citizens of other parts 
nf Ihe Empire 

Apart from the question of immigration, there remains a further 
aspect of the treatment accorded to Indians already settled m other 

parts of the Commonwealth by the Govern- 
the Jlien ts of those teintones The Admmis- 



SIR SAMUEL HOARE ‘Air 

m 63 flymg flours, and by tflis journey inaugurated tflo Egypt 
to Indian Air Service Tfle Hercules Aeroplane in wliicfl they 
travelled "was one of tfle new air liners specially constructed for 
tfle Impel ml Cairo to Karachi Airway As Sir Samuel ITouro 
pointed out to press correspondents m DelAi, tflo j nvrnoy fro)ti 
India to England sflould not take more tflan a week and when 
mgflt flying was introduced tfle time could be reduced to five days. 
Ho looked forward to tfle time wflen a legular weekly an-Horvico 
would fle running between tfle two countries Sir Samuel 
also pointed out tflat India, on account of fler size and geographical 
position, ougflt to become a great ceutie of flying m tflo cast, 
and fle promised tflat tfle development of aviation in India by 
Indians would receive warm sympathy and hearty co-operation 
from England 
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to discuss the steps winch, could be taken to reduce tins scourge 
It visited n number of important places including Bombay, Madras, 
Bangalore, Rangoon, Calcutta and Delhi, where the membeis con- 
ferred with the local authorities as well as with medical and 
public men Members of the Delegation delivered public lectures 
and succeeded in mousing considerable public interest Com- 
mittees weie formed to carry out the programme recommended 
bv them Oil the conclusion of the tour the delegates sent m 
their report outlining their suggestions for reducing the prevalence 
of venereal disease These suggestions included free confidential 
treatment In a trained stall m hospitals, post-graduate training, 
and the appointment of a specialist m venereal diseases in each 
province The delegation left India on the 14th March, 1927, 
after haMng met with much success in their task of rousing the 
Government and the public to the seriousness of the prevalence 
of venereal diseaso m India, and the necessity for tackling imme- 
diately the problem presented by it 

The Textile Delegation, under the leadership of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Sham, M P , reached Bombay by the same 
boat as the Social Hjgiene Delegation The Delegation came for 
the purpose of enquiry into the state of the textile industry in. 
India, and m particular into the conditions of life of Indian 
textile workers Mr Sham and his colleagues spent over tmo 
months m visiting the most important centres of the textile in- 
dustry in this country. 

Erom the point of view' of Imperial politics and Empire soli- 
darity the year has been an important one for India Apart 
from the meeting of the Imperial Conference, which m itself 
invests the year with high importance, there have, been delegations 
to and from India and South Africa, wdnlst representatives of 
India have visited Australia and Canada The settlement which 
was reached during the year m connection with the vexed question 
of the status of Indian nationals m South Afiica falls for discus- 
sion in. a later chapter, hut it ife tempting to believe that the 
agreement is one happy result of an improvement in the state of 
feeling between the two countries to which these friendly visits 
dnectly contributed 

In April 1926 the Paddison Deputation, which was mentioned 
m last year’s report, was still in South Africa, where its work 
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due course and with Arab representation immediately It would 
further permit of a wide frnnolme for Indians In. deference to 
Indian opinion, the policy of segregation as between Europeans 
and Asiatics in townships was abandoned On the other hand, the 
re-< nation of the Highland"* foi Euiopeans was to be maintained 
On tb» vital question of immigration, it was laid down that legisla- 
tion discriminating against Indian .entry into Kenya conld not be 
countenanced, but tins statement of principle was qualified by the 
M)r»i’ostjon ilj'it some further control to protect the economic 
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framed on the lines of restricting immigration should not be 
enacted, though he reserved to himself the right to enact any 
measure at any time, should native interests appear to he threatened 
by the influx of immigrants from abroad The menace of further 
restriction* upon the immigration of Indians has accordingly been 
removed, at leist for the moment As regards Indian colonization, 
Mr Thomas 'ituounced that it was proposed to sot apait nil area 
in the Ion lends for igricultural immigrants fiom India, hut before 
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-many Canadians liad been a land of mystery and romance and 
adventure bad become more real m tbe pictures which the Diwan 
had given of its resources and its people, and its place m the 
Empire had become bettei understood and appreciated by reason 
of the clear and eloquent manner m which the Diwan had inter- 
preted it During his visit Sir T Vijayaragliavachariar addressed 
33 crowded public meetings and from all over the vast Dominion 
he was charged with messages of goodwill and regard for India 

An important event of the year was the meeting of the Im- 
perial Conference m London The proceedings of the Conference 
opened on the 19th October and were continued until the 23rd 
November 192G The Indian delegation consisted of Lord Birken- 
head, Secretary of State for India, the Maharaja of Burdwan and 
Mr. (now Sir David) Chadwick, then Secietary to the Government 
of India, Commerce Department A wide variety of matters of 
economic concern came under discussion at the Conference, such 
as Overseas settlement, Inter-Imperial trade including the work 
of the Imperial Economic Committee and the Empire Marketing 
Board, Communications, Research, Industrial standardization, 
Exhibition within the Empire of Empire films and liabilities of 
State enterprises to taxation The Mahaiajadhiraj, as a distin- 
guished Indian nobleman, and with the added prestige of an ex- 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, made a valuable 
t( Second-in-Command ” to the Secretary of State and his efforts 
and co-operation were acknowledged by the Earl of Birkenhead, 
who found m him “ a man of affairs and experience, with profound 
patriotism and with appreciation of the Commonwealth of Nations, 
as we have examined it m the last few weeks ” Not less important 
was the presence on the Delegation of Sir David Chadwick who 
made a highly valuable contribution to the debate on Imperial 
Economic affairs m the course of which he referred to the vatious 
Indian irrigation schemes, to the new Docks in Calcutta, and 
to Railway development as holding out to Great Britain prospects 
of increasing and improving markets 

The most important occurrence in internal politics in India 
were the elections for the third Legislative Assembly and Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils which were held m November The 
elections, however, require some discussion and will be more 
fittingly dealt with m the next chapter m which the broad develop- 
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ceived attention from the Legislature In March, 1923, a draft 
notifu ation allowing the emigration of unskilled labour to Mauritius- 
for one year, on conditions approved by both Houses of Indian. 
Legislature, was discussed m the Assembly The suggestion was 
made that before fresh emigration was permitted, the Government 
of India should depute an officer to enquire locally into the effect 
which the introduction of a fresh supply of labour from India might 
exercise on the state of employment and the level of wages arnong- 
the Indian community m Mauritius, and of the ultimate prospects- 
of fresh emigrants securing suitable permanent employment In 
April last, the Government of Mauritius requested that emigration 
to the Colony might be continued for a further period of one year ' r 
but the Government of India, m consultation with the Standing- 
Committee on Emigration decided that consideration of the request 
should await the results of a local investigation The Government 
of Mauritius agreed to receive an officer for the purpose and to give- 
aim all facilities , and m December, 1924, an Indian Officer of Gov- 
ernment, Eunwai Maharaj Singh, left India to conduct the neces- 
sary enquiry 

It wilhbe plain from this summary that the treatment accorded 
to Indian nationals in other parts of the British Empire is at present 

a very living issue m the eyes of educated 

G OvSeMQne?£. 0t Iiadl£m °P lmoTl ** 1S a matter upon which 

Indian intellectuals, without regard to poli- 
tical divisions or party aims, stands united Anything which is 
regarded as an aspersion upon India’s dignity is bitterly resented, 
,and exercises a marked influence upon the course of domestic poli- 
tics The future as well as the immediate implications of the 
whole question are formidable The course of relations not merely 
between India and the lest of the Empire, but between Asia and 
Europe, may well depend upon the ability of British statesman- 
ship to convince the educated classes of India that there is room 
for them within the Commonwealth to rise to the full height of 
their aspirations, and to attain the privileges and the responsi- 
bilities which the self-governing Dominions enjoy 
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befoie the mtioduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
Successive defections have left the Indian National Congress in 
the hands of a gioup repiesentmg one paiticulni shade of political 
opinion most of whom are Hindus Again theie was nothing this 
year to give to the Congress any adventitious importance such as 
had heon given to it the previous year by the quarrel between the 
Swaiaj jPnity and its recalcitrant wing, the Responsive Co-opera- 
tors Rendeis of last year’s icport w ill lemember fhat the leaders of 
the Swarajists and the Responsive Co-opeiatois, after a period of 
bitter public conti oveisy had agreed to a tiuce until the meeting 
of the Indian National Congicss in December 1926 when fresh 
attempts would he made to leach an agreement between the dis- 
putants This year, however, the Responsivists and certain othei 
groups, of allied political ideals, decided that as there appeared 
to be no prospect of reconciling the differences between themselves 
and the Congress Party with the help of the Indian National 
Congress, they would not attend the Session and the only important 
Non-Swarajist present at the meeting was Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya Lastly, the coincidence of the elections with the pre- 
parations for the Congress Session emphasised, as nothing else 
could have done, the truth that Indian political life now centres 
m the Legislatures set up under the 1919 Act, and that Indian 
political aspirations now look to them for their realisation 

The pioceedmgs of the National Congress may be dismissed 
for the present with a few words since they will be further dis- 
cussed later The President this year was Mr Srinivasa Aiyanger, 
a gentleman wellknown in Madras, who at one time held office 
under the Madras Government As usual the presidential speech 
wns the most important part of the pioceedmgs of the Congress 
smee it was a geneial statement of the policy of the political 
party lepresented in the Congress 

Briefly, the presidential speech this year approved of the policy 
of the Swarajist party and announced the latter’s determination 
to continue m that policy It stated definitely that the Swarajist 
party would oppose the formation of ministries in the provinces 
until the All-India Congress Committee, which is m effect the 
executive committee of the Swarajist party, was satisfied with the 
response made by the Government to the paity’s demands for 
constitutional reforms satisfactory to Indian national opinion 
The mam resolution passed by the Congress at this meetm—' defined 
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tfrom itlie Central to tlxe Local authorities Iiob thus been pro- 
vided But -the most characteristic feature of tbe refoimcd cons- 
titution does not lie meiely m its continuation and confiimation 
rof tbe previously existing tendencies towards decentralization 
Tbe professed object of tbe Montagu-Cbelmsford Reforms was to 
introduce into "tbe admimsti ative system an element, previously 
Hacking, of populai contiol Heretofore, while tbe authorities m 

charge of governmental activity bad endea- 
A New Element. voured by means of councils, Central and 
Provincial, to asceitam tbe desires of tbe educated classes, to ex- 
plain to these classes tbe official policy, and to enlist their co- 
operation and support in its execution, there bad been no question 
•of any element of responsibility to tbe governed India was 
administered by a buieauciacy, which was responsible, through tbe 
Secretary of State* to the British Parliament and to tbe British 
people It bad no responsibility towards tbe people of India 
But tbe new policy announced by His Majesty’s Government 
an tbe House of (Commons on August tbe 20th, 1917 made it 
necessary to provide foi an element entirely novel, namely, tbe 
'responsibility of tbe governmental authorities to tbe people of 
India 'The problem was complicated first by tbe necessity of 
(providing some reasonable continuity m tbe administration of a 
(population so numerous, tbe great majority of which bad little 
knowledge of, and less interest in, political development, and 
secondly by tbe inexperience even of those selected portions of tbe 
■people upon whom tbe new responsibility must be placed In 
order to combine stability with progress, it was decided, while 
, leaving tbe Government of India essentially m its old position, 
do divide tbe functions of tbe administration m tbe provinces into 
-twft halves, one still amenable to tbe British Parliament, tbe other 
, amenable to an autbonty now foi tbe fust 

ya L y time called into being, tbe Indian Electo- 

rate Tbe first half of tbe executive government of tbe Provinces 
is thus constituted by tbe Governoi woikmg with Executive 
Councillors nominated by tbe Grown, tbe second is constituted by 
•the Governor working with Ministers whom be -selects from persons 
who are or who must become within six months elected' members 
of tbe Provincial legislature To correspond with this division 
in tbe executive, tbe subjects of provincial administration have 
'been divided into two parts, named for (convenience “ reserved ” 
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Muslim League wav taking place in Delhi. The delegates of tho 
League were onneerned almost cnlnely with mutters peculiar to 
their own comimimtv and with the means to he adopted to prosper 
■the interests of Muhammadans m India At one point their dis- 
( ussion tnuclud the general politics of the country when tho 
question of joint or «-cpaiatc communal electorates was discussed 
\s we lune alre tdv seen the delegates preferred the system of 
separate < oinniunal electorates and llicj showed, moreover, that 
thev ranted gieiter representation both m the legislatures und 
m Public Services 

The last meeting to he nnlncd heio is the annual meeting of 
the Indian Liberal I'Vdeiation vvhith al c o took place at the end 
of Decemhei The President of the Liberal Federation this year 
was Sir Snu-miin Auer, one of the oldest and most respected 
of Indian Political Iculers Pis speech for the most part kept 
•close to the icalitics of present conditions in India He asked for 
the rapid Indiamsation of the dificient Government services and 
in particulai for the fice admission of Indians to all branches of 
imhtarv sen ice lie was on firm ground when lie said “ that tho 
most effective argument which India could use with the British 
Parliament was the pioduction of pi oof that the present consti- 
xulion had boon used to the utmost possible extent by Indian 
politicians of all shades of opinion This would he a convincing 
argument that India was leadv foi furthei advance to responsible 
self-government M 

For the women of India in paiticular tho beginning of the 
vear 1927 witnessed an event of gieat significance and rich promise 
for the future Among the members nominated by Dis Excellency 
the Govcrnoi of Madras to the Madras Legislative Council was a 
Lady, Doctor Mulhnlakshmi Animal, a well-known and successful 
medical practitioner, deservedly and widely respected as a devoted 
social worker, and one, moreover, whose knowledge and experience 
have been strengthened by travel and study abroad Dr Mutha- 
lalvBbmi Animal is the first Indian Lady to sit in an Indian 
legislature, and the Madias Legislative Council very wisely marked 
their appreciation of this important fact, and of the public services 
-of the lady who had this honour, by electing her to the very 
responsible post of Deputy President of their Council 

About three wpeks after the conclusion of the abovemen honed 
meetings, an event occurred which it is to be hoped will 
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On the other hand, serious difficulties were experienced 
Some of these were accidental, arising out of the circumstances 

attending the introduction of the Reforms 
Difficulties of the Pro- Others were more fundamental, inevitable 

accompaniments of the transitional natuie 
of the scheme itself The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were in- 
troduced at a time of quite exceptional difficulty They started 
•with au initial handicap of a serious nature The expectations 
of the educated classes m India had been roused to a very high 
pitch, first, by the declaration of the war aims of the Allies, and 
secondly by outspoken expressions of gratitude on the part of 
many English public men for the share which India had borne 
m the successful conduct of the war We are not concerned here 
tb estimate how far the hopes entertained by the politically-minded 

classes in India were extravagant It is 
CirC Intjoductton^ sufficient to notice that they were lively 

and genuine They encountered a severe 
shock from the limitations upon popular control which character- 
ised the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, and the resulting dis- 
.appoitftment operated to prevent the opportunities provided by the 
new constitution being assessed at their true valuation There 
was thus produced m the minds of the educated classes an acute 
•dissatisfaction which would of itself have exercised a seriously 
adverse influence updn the spirit in which the new constitution 
was w -iked, but was further complicated by two additional factors 
of gieat importance At the time when tbe reforms were mtro- 
' .duced, India, like other countries, was suffering from the after- 
math ef the war Prices were high, economic dislocation was 
acute, the middle and the lower classes alike were sufieimg 
severely Discomfort induced restlessness, and the relations 
between Government and the people assumed an unprecedented 
acerbity Worse still, the political atmosphere became highly 
electric The tragedies accompanying the suppression of the 
Punjab outbreak m 1919 aroused the hitter lesentmejit of the 
educated classes all over India To this feeling there was shortly 
added the great emotional upheaval on the part of the Muham- 
madan community caused by the suspicion that the Christian 
Powers were combining to depress the forces of Islam From 
general economic suffering and acute political agitation was born 
the J'nmidable movement known as Ron-Co-operation With tho 
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sentntives inevitably arose m tlie eaily days of tbe Refoims At 
tbe same time, it was just over these subjects that the Councils, 

■while possessing considerable financial 
The Reserved Specie lnflueilc6; hnd n0 ult imate control Now, 

the fact that the Ministers had no direct connection with the 
leseived subjects, though the essence of the dyarchical constitu- 
tion, very largely escaped the notice of their critics m the Councils 
'I he Ministers weie part of the Governmental machine, as such, 
they shared in any unpopulanty which was incurred by the policy 
pursued on the leseived side The critical attitude manifested by 
the elected majority m the Piovmcial Councils towards the reser- 
ved subjects, where there was no responsibility, tended seriously 
to modify their point of view legarding the transferred subjects 
The. Ministerial half of the Provincial executives m the majority 
of provinces found themselves unable to rely upon the support 

of any clear-cut party Indeed, save m the 
Shortoommg^of Party exceptional circumstances of Madias and the 

Punjab, where strong communal ties united 
the majority -section of the Councils, and thus afforded a substitute 
for party a creeds, no party system m the accepted sense of the 
term could grow up , since the elected members of the legislatures 
scarcely differed from one another on the main piinciples of their 
political outlook or their political ambitions In consequence, with 
the two exceptions noticed, the Provincial Councils worked as a 
rule rather against than through the Ministers, ignoring the fact 
that they had it in their power completely to control the impor- 
tant departments of Government on the transferred side Hence, 
m the majority of Provinces there has been a noticeable tendency 
for the Ministers to work in far closer relationship with their 
executive colleagues than with the councils to which they are in 
theory responsible They have been driven to look upon the 
official nominated members as the nucleus of their voting strength ; 
and the fact that the popular half of a Provincial Government 
is constitutionally quite different from the official half, has mol con- 
sequeucc been consideiably obscured These tendencies have been 
aggravated, after the elections of 1923, by the presence, m each 
council, of a compact Swarajist bloc, whose professed aim it was 
to discredit the reforms and to obstruct the executive in the maxi- 
mum degree possible Their presence added much to the troubles 
of the Ministers, since they would neither take office themselves 
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appropriate ceremony with wlncli to inaugurate the new centre 
of the Government of India But this is not all If the war 
was the parent of great movements m the political thought of 
men, it taught us m clear language how intimately the ties which 
unite India with her sister nations of the Empire depend upon 
the fact that they are woven lound the common centre of alle- 
giance to the Crown Only thiough that allegiance to its head, 
does each member of the Imperial body preserve its individual 
nationhood, and simultaneously achieve firm and enduring unity 
with its fellows It was thus n noble conception of the architect 
to give form to this ideo by housing within one circle the three 
bodies, the Chambei of Piinces, tho Council of State, and the 
Legislative Assembly, signifying thereby the unity not of British 
India only, but of all India under the Imperial Crown 

But tho circle stands for something more than unity Erom 
the earliest times it has been also an emblem of permanence, and 
the poet has seen in the ring of light a true symbol of eternity 
May therefore we and those who follow us witness, so far as we 
may, the fruition of these twin conceptions As our eyes or 
thoughts rest upon this place, let us pray that this Council House 
may endure through the centunes, down which time travels towards 
eternity, and that, through all the differences of passing days, 
men of every iace and class and creed may heie unite in a single 
high resolve to guide India to fashion her future well ” 

After this His Excellency odvanced to the door of the building, 
where the architect Sir Herbert Baker handed him a golden key 
with which he opened the door, and it is to be hoped, a new 
era m the life of India 
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the constitution confers upon tlie Head of the executive a posi- 
tive as well as a negative power of overriding the legislature 
But this power, however inevitable during the present transitional 
stage, tends when exercised to exacerbate lelations between the 
legislature and the executive, and to weaken whatever sense of 
responsibility the considerable influence possessed by jhe legisla- 
ture might be expected to foster Despite the dictum of the 
Joint Co mmi ttee that these overriding powers were intended to be 
real, their use, infrequent as it has been, has always aroused both 
disappointment and resentment among the elected Indian members 
of the legislature In the fiist Assembly the relations between 
the executive and the legislature remained on the whole cordiaL 
The European elected members co-operated whole-heartedly m the 
working of the constitution* and were frequently successful in 
aiding to bridge the gulf between official and non-official stand- 
points Such steps as the repeal of many laws considered by Indian 
opinion to be repressive of political activities, the practical aboli- 
tion of racial discrimination m criminal trials, the systematic com- 
mencement of the Indianisation of the Indian Army, the enuncia- 
tion of the new policies both m regard to railway administration 
and tariff control, all these and many other instances might be 
quoted to show the amenability of the executive to popular pres- 
sure At the same time, the situation has been undeniably diffi- 
cult A bureaucratic Government responsible only to the Secretary 
of State and to Parliament has found itself faced with an over- 
whelming majority of elected members, responsible to an Indian 
electorate, and expressing m an advanced degree the constitutional 
‘ aspirations which now distinguish the educated classes These 
members can exercise an influence, particularly m legislative and 
financial matters, which is sufficiently extensive to embarrass, 
though not to control, the administration, but they have no res- 
ponsibility at all for ensuring that the business of Government is 
carried on Many membeis of the Assembly and of the Council 
of State, have unquestionably acquired valuable experience m 
Parliamentary procedure, and a working acquaintance with the 
pi actual problems of administration This is nearly all that was 
expected from the present constitution But the strain imposed 
upon the relations between the irremovable executive and the 
influential, but legallv irresponsible legislature has been, not 
unnatui allv, somewhat severe There is an inevitable tendency 
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of rotes in tlie legislatuie, they took the hist opportunity of bring- 
ing dyarchy to an end by reducing Ministerial salaries to a nomi- 
nal figure They obstructed Government measures, they with- 
held supplies so far as possible, and drove the Head of the exe- 
cutive to employ his discretionary powers in order to secure the 
mere continuance of essential admimstiative activities They 
a ere powerless to bung Government to a standstill, but they 
senously obstructed the activities of the “ transferred ” depart- 
ments In these circumstances, even before the full consequences 
of Swarajist obstruction m Bengal and the Central Provinces be- 
came apparent, the demand, common to all shades of opinion 
among the educated classes, that the constitution should be revised, 
leceived an additional stimulus The Government of India were 
piepared to agiee that theie was a case for enquiry into the work- 
ing of the constitution The Secretary of State, at that time 
Lord Olivier, assented The question was again mooted m the 
Central Legislature Eaily m 1924, a resolution was moved in 
the Legislative Assembly recommending an early revision of the 
Government of India Act with a view to secure for India full self- 
governing dominion status within the British Empire, together 
with responsible government within the provinces An amend- 
ment to this resolution was tabled by the Leader of the Swaraj 
party m the Assembly, suggesting the summoning of a round- 
table conference to recofnmend a draft constitution for India The 
Swarajist speakers made it clear that they objected to the exist- 
ing constitution, not merely because it was in. tbeir eyes baiting 
«. and imperfect, but because they did not admit the assumption, 
explicit m the preamble of the Government of India Act, that the 
British Parliament ought to he the judge of the time and mea- 
sure of India’s constitutional advance The amended resolution 


was adopted by tbe Assembly in February, 
Response 114 ' 2 1924, by an overwhelming majority In 
the couise of the debate, the then Home 
Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey, indicated the readiness of Govern- 


ment to institute an enquiry into the working of the reformed 
constitution, but made it plain that there could he no such eradica- 


tion of the existing structure as advanced Indian opinion de- 
manded He stated that if an enquiry into the defects of the 
working of the Act should Teveal the feasibility, desirability and 
possibility of any advance within the boundaries of the exist- 
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India become a federation like Australia, a quasi-federation 
like tbe Union of South Africa or shall she remain, as at 
present, under a definitely unitary government which for 
administrative and political reasons has delegated some func- 
tions and powers to certain constituent units, namely the- 
provmces The existence of such fundamental problems as 
these, indicating as they do the wide scope for change and develop- 
ment m the constitution of India, adds greatly to the intei est 
of Indian politics hut also makes the task of describing them one 
of much difficulty For, although the legislatures, particularly the 
two chambers of the national legislature — the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State — are rightly regarded as the centre of 
Indian political life, they do not embody political forces and move- 
ments m this country as completely as, for example, Parliament 
and Congress do m England and America 

It should not be forgotten that present-day India is a nation- 
state m the making, and that many powerful forces, among which 
the existing system of government is only one, although a very 
powerful one, are at work on the process of manufacture For 
some generations past, British rule has exercised m India a strongly 
centralising and unifying influence which is now embodied and 
made visible in the several legislatures set up under the present 
constitution The Government of India Act of 1919 and the rules 
made under its authority are something far more than a mere 
code of rules for administration They are, or at any rate are 
capable of becoming, the tap-root of a great growth of constitutional 
practice and privilege, suited to the needs and circumstances, and - 
expressing the character of the Indian peoples The Act of 1919 
is one of a distinguished brotherhood — the statutes of the British 
Parliament on which the existing governments of the overseas 
Dominions are based — and because it belongs to such a brother- 
hood, it 18 an intensely practical document It confers on the 
people of India certain powers and gives them certain oppor- 
tunities, and, above all, brings into existence conditions under 
which they can themselves work out and secure the pattern of 
Government which they want When critics of the Act complain 
that it does not confer responsible self-government on India, the 
answer is that responsible Belf-govemment has never been speci- 
fically introduced into any British Do min ion by any statute of 
Parliament Its introduction has been due to constitutional' 
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group adopted the position that the scope of their terms of refer- 
ence pi evented them from recommending any remedies inconsis- 
tent with the stiucture, policy and purpose of the Act The 
minonty, consisting of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer, Mr Jmnah and Dr Paranjpye held that this restriction 
did not preclude them from stating, if they so concluded, that reme- 
dies within the four corners of the Act would not lead to substan- 
tial advance The majority held that the existing constitution 
was working m most provinces, and was giving a valuable train- 
ing m Parliamentary Government to the electorate, to the Legis- 
lature and to the Ministers They considered that the period 
during which it had been m force was too short to enable them 
to form a well-founded opinion as to its success, but that on 
the evidence submitted to them, they were far from being con- 
vinced of its failure If, recently, in some of the provinces it had 
not achieved the expected measure of success, they considered that 
the explanation lies in the fact that it was not worked on the 
lines and m the spirit which was intended They concluded that 
except by some form of dualism, such as that so bitterly criticised 
by educated Indian opinion, it would not have been possible to 
afford an equally valuable training towards responsible Govern- 
ment, while at the same time preserving the conditions essential' 
to stability and ordered progress On the other hand, the mino- 
rity found that the dyarclucal constitution had not only failed,, 
but was incapable of yielding better results m the future They 
believed that it had been given a fair trial, and that no minor- 
remedies short of a fundamental remodelling of the Act, would 
t produce any substantial results They envisaged the only solu- 
tion ox existmg difficulties m the suggestion that the constitution 
shohld be forthwith put on a permanent as opposed to a transitional 
basis 


The whole Committee agreed on discovering a n um ber of 
specific allegations which have been made against the present 

constitution and the manner in which it has 

wSSfoTthf £i e been worked Tbe y dealt wltk tkese tenatim, 

and suggested remedies for their removal 
They noticed first the failure to encouiage joint deliberation bet- 
ween the reserved and the transferred sides 
of the provincial Governments From the 
evidence submitted to them, tlie majority 


Joint Deliberations not 
encouraged 
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discontents may be, and can be, made to be nothing more than 
the growing pains of the Indian nation But the Hindus and 
Mobammadans are not tbe only communities in India which ex- 
perience a sense of separate communal unity and desire to safe- 
guaid or extend their peculiar interests In certain parts of India, 
notably m the Madras Presidency, inside the Hindu fold itself, 
theie is a distmct cleavage between Brahmins and non-Brahmms, 
the latter alleging that the former carry their religious spiritual 
supremacy over into more mundane affairs In Madras “the chief 
interest in post-Reforms politics has centred m the struggle between 
the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins, which has also laid down the 
mam lines for such party grouping as has taken place in that 
piesidency Vet again, over against both Brahmin and non- 
Brahmm Hindus stand the so-called depressed classes, a vast multi- 
tude estimated at about 60 million souls, who have hitherto been 
denied some of the most elementary social rights by their Hindu 
fellow citizens or masters The struggle of the untouchables 
against their lot is only now beginning, but it is bound to be 
an increasingly important factor m Indian politics from year 
to year Thus, Indian politics have their roots deep in the soil 
of religious, social, and even racial distinctions, and if they appear 
to the casual observer to resemble an unusually varied kaleidoscope 
the reason is that they are moved by such a bewildering com- 
plexity of forces 

Indian provincial politics, again, represent another strong force 
working to mould the Indian constitution The size of India and 
the diveisity of her conditions, physical, racial, and cultural, are 
alone sufficient to inform even the most casual observer that her 
people and their lif e and problems must differ from province to pro- 
vince The problems and interests of the Punjab are not those of 
Madras, and even adjoining provinces can give examples of how 
differences m social, economic, and other conditions are governing 
politics Each province haB under the reforms become an individual 
political unit with itB own particular policy and its own particular 
divisions of opinion As far as the Punjab, for example, is concern- 
ed, there is reason to believe that when the time becomes ripe for the 
formation of true political parties, these will be divided into the 
champions of rural and urban interests respectively Elsewhere 
the mam distinction will piobably be between capital and labour, 
landlords and tenants, and so on 


c 
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Regarding the fourth charge, namely the alleged failure on 
the part of permanent officials to co-operate with the Ministers, 

both the majority and the minority sections 
Attitude ^of ^Permanent 0 £ Committee agieed that the membeis 

of the Services have in general loyally co- 
operated with the Ministeis m working the Reforms The mino- 
rity, however, maintained the piesent system of recruitment and 
conti ol of the Services to he fundamentally incompatible with 
ike situation cieated by the Reforms, and stated that the Services 
ihemselves could never enjoy immunity from hostile cuticism 
until they were recognised as mere instruments for the execution 
■of the policy of a Government responsible to the people 


Among other complaints bi ought to the notice of the Com- 
fmttee may be mentioned the vesting of the control of the Finance 

Department m a Member of the reserved 
Financial Control and side of the Government , and the failure of 

the constitution to give real authority to the 
Ministers owing to the control of the Governor and the Secre- 
tary of State So far as the former of these two objections is 
■concefned, the majonty section of the Committee suggested that 
the Ministers should be allowed the services of a Financial 
Advisei to assist them in the preparation of their proposals for 
expenditure, that the powers of Member or Minister to sanction 
re-appropriations should be extended, that the Membei of the 
Executive Council m charge of the Finance Department should 
not be m charge of any of the main spending departments, and 
ikat the Meston Settlement, which has had the effect of handi- 
■capping the Ministers m the development of their departments, 
should be revised as soon as a favourable opportunity occurs The 
minority of the Committee believed that the difficulties to which 
ihe Ministers have been exposed m dealing with the Finance De- 
partment represented an inevitable feature of the present consti- 
tution, and that the only cure lay in replacing the dyarchieal 
system by unitary and responsible Government in each province 
Regarding the alleged failure of the constitution to vest real 
authority m the Ministers, the majority held that the complaint 
is unfounded It is piovided in the Act that in the administra- 
tion of transferred subjects, the Governor should be guided by the 
.advice of his Ministers unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent 
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institution m nil India capable of representing all classes and 
communities, and, ultimately, of embracing and reconciling all 
interests If any certain conclusion can bo drawn from the poli- 
tical experience of India during the past six years, it is that 
the legislatures set up by the 1919 Act, and particularly the 
Central Legislature, have established their prestige over the 
various political and quasi-political organisations which once con- 
tested with them for popular attention and esteem The All-India 
National Congress lives now on its old reputation, won before the 
present legislatures were ever thought of, and its prestige and 
influence wane as those of the legislatures wax The Legislative 
Assembly, and, to an almost equal degree each provincial council, 
mirrors the prevailing political conditions of the country and 
shows sufficiently faithfully the broad trend of Indian politics 
The results of the elections which were held during November 
1926 illustrate this point clearly enough Readers of last year’s 
report will remember the description there given of the division 
of the hitherto solidly united Swaraj party into two separate wings 
— “ The No-changers,” and the “ Responsive Co-operators,” and 
the reasons for believing that the latter, m abandoning the more 
extreme doctrines of the Swaraj party, were acting in harmony 
with the opinions of the majority of their fellow countrymen 
These different phases of opinion were reflected with sufficient 
accuracy in the elections to the Legislative Assembly Excepting 
the Madras Presidency, where they almost entirely swept the 
board, the Swarajist party definitely lost ground, and m one or 
two parts of India, notably in the Bombay Presidency, candidates 
either openly calling themselves Responsive Co-operators or hold- 
ing their opinions, scored successes at the expense of the Swarajists. 
The Swarajist successes in the MadraB Presidency were very largely 
due to conditions peculiar to that province, and represented in 
part, at any rate, a revulsion from the ascendency of the non- 
Brahmin party m Madras politics The non-Brahmms had taken 
enthusiastically to politics after the inauguration of the Reforms, 
had organised themselves into a compact party and had managed 
to make themselves the dominant factor in the Legilative Council 
and m the ministry But, like their fellows elsewhere, the 
Madrassi electors, after six years of one political party, decided 
that they would like a change, and this natural desire was used 
with much skill by the Swarajists to secure the return of their 
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of the existing electoiate another formidable difficulty, and while 
In experi en ced EIgcIo* they did not consider that all constitutional 
rates advance in India should wait until the elec- 

torate has been educated up to the standard of the electoiates m 
Western countries, they maintained that there had not hitherto 
been sufficient practice in the exercise of responsibility to justify 
any geneial lowering of the franchise Here again, the minority 
took a different new They believed that the average Indian voter 
both rural and urban is already possessed of sufficient intelligence 
to understand issues directly affecting his local interests, and is 
capable of exeicismg a proper choice of representatives - They 
recommended that the franchise m every province should be caie- 
fully examined and that it should be lowered, wherever possible, 
•=o as to secure the enfranchisement of a substantially larger num- 
ber of people A fourth difficulty was discovered by the majority 


Communal Differences 


to lie in the existence of communal diffei- 
ences They held that the piesent tendency 


to prefer sectional interests to the interests of India must inevi- 


tably retard the growth of self-government They considered it 
impossible at the present time to avoid communal representation, 
but expressed the hope that the leaders of all communities would, 
by continued efforts to develop unity in place of discord, proie 
that tin acuteness of the existing communal tension is but a tem- 
porary phase The minority section, while not ignoring the impli- 
cation of the dissensions and distuibances which have been < -o 


marked a feature of recent yeais, pointed out that m relation to 
thr sire of the country and its enormous population, the impel- 
lent e of tlicso dissensions may easily bo exaggerated They 
believed that if adequate safeguards were given to the Muham- 
mad in * ommunity , there Mould be no opposition to political 
ad\ Hue from that quarter They further affirmed that mere 
po'-tpr/nrmrnt of the solution of questions connected with consti- 
tution d ad\nmo is unlikely of itself to lead to the solution of the 


< omniumt! question, and may c\cn make the task more difficult 
in ili. future 


I'J.dly, thr Majority section of the Committee pioceeded to 
.t numb r of tiled ri commendations v.hich they held would 

facilitate the working of the present consti- 

' ' tution Tli r minority, ns has already been 

i f '>u I, < rpr. 'd littb faith in the effienry of any' such mino. 
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of Northern India communal feeling played an important part 
m deciding the elections The same feeling was at work influencing 
the groupings of members after the first meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly m January The Assembly met with only one party, 
the Swarajist, or as its members now prefer to call it, the Congiess 
Party, and one small gioup, the non-official European group, 
definitely m existence After a few days of hesitation, however, 
nearly all the Hindu elected members of the Assembly who did 
not belong to the Swaraj party formed themselves into a “ Nation- 
alist ” party under the leadership of Pandit Madan Hohan 
Halaviya, Hr Jayakar and Lala Lajpat Rai Tbe old Independent 
party which, under the leadership of Mr Jmnah, had played such 
an important part in the pievious Assembly, practically disap- 
peared Two Hindu members and a few Mohammadans sat on 
the benches behind Mr Jmnah but their party organisation and 
discipline remained defective throughout the Delhi Session The 
majority of Mohammadan members sat aloof in an un-orgamsed 
group. It will be seen therefore that both the composition and 
the grouping of the Legislative Assembly illustrate faithfully 
enough the effects of two of the strongest forces at work m Indian 
politics at the time of the elections, that is, the movement away 
from extra-constitutional and towards constitutional methods of 
agitation for further reforms in the system of Government in 
India, and also the communal antagonism which at present cuts 
across all other lines of political division 

The testimony of the provincial Legislative Councils is equally 
striking Last year’s report described how dyarchy had ceased 
to function in Bengal and the Central Provinces because their 
legislative councils refused to grant the ministers’ salaries After 
the November elections, dyarchy was restored in the two above 
mentioned provinces, and ministers have been appointed and kept 
in office everywhere else, even m the Madras Council where the 
Swarajist Congress party has the deciding voice The figures of 
the voting for the restoration of dyarchy in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces deserve to be quoted for they are very significant 
In Bengal the demand for the ministers’ salaries was passed by 
94 votes to 38 and m the Central Provinces by 55 to 16 It 
will be seen therefore that the provincial legislatures also express 
the opinion prevailing among the people whom they represent 
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the Public Services should be manned by their own countrymen, i 
that the rate of Indian recruitment fixed for every cadre should 
rapidly raised This demand was shortly reinforced by the coni 
tion that the whole function of the administrative services m In 
should be assimilated to that discharged by the permanent offic 
in countries which enjoy self-government, in other words, that 
administrative cadres should become merely the trusted advn 
and capable agents of Indian politicians, who themselves wo 
determine the broad lines of national policy, would control 
Services, and would lay down the conditions of recruitment t 
the scales of pay The increasing influence exercised by the id 
of educated India m these, as m other, directions, caused a cert 
disquietude The relations between the political classes and 
Services were markedly worsened In the minds of the Europi 
pfficials, the uncertainty of the political future of India, combn 
with the attacks upon them m the press and upon the platform, c 
Difficulties o£ the tlieir steadily deteriorating financial con 
Services. tion, produced feelings of anxiety and disc 

tent The disturbed political atmosphere of the years immediat 
subsequent to the introduction of the Reformed constitution ac 
as a grave discouragement to men who were anxious to give th 
best to the country of their adoption Partly owing to these c 
cumstanc.es and partly owing to the conditions which obtained 
England, the flow of recruits for the Indian Services declined 
seriously as to threaten cessation From the point of view of Indi 
political opinion, on the other hand, the self-government granted 
the transferred field seemed incomplete, because the members 
the All-India Services engaged therein were still nnder the ultinu 
control of the Secretary of State There was, therefore, no dispc 
tion to refrain from pressing demands for a more speedy Indiam: 
tion as well as for a radical alteration m the functions of the £ 
ministrative Services The np-shot was that within four years 
the passing of the Government of India Act, both the Secretary 
State and the Government of India were obliged to reconsider t 
whole question of the Services 

At the end of May, 1922, the Government of India consulted t 
local Governments m a letter which has become famous as t 
“ O’Donnell Circular,” m which the arg 
Anxiety of Government merits f° r and against a drastic reduction 

complete cessation of European recruitment were clearly sumnu 
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tution, has had something to do with it Eor it is very difficult 
to avoid the belief that the present state of communal relations 
has forced upon the attention of all thoughtful persons m India, 
the need for some improvement m this vitally important matter 
before changes m the direction oi greater autonomy are possible 
or, even, desirable Later, when we come to the account of the 
Delhi Session of 1927, we shall consider specific examples of the 
way in which the communal question affects the great constitu- 
tional problem of India’s progress towards responsible self-govern- 
ment 

One political event of the year, however, calls for special 
mention because it is one of the clearest proofs so far given of 
the growth of the reformed legislatures m popular esteem and 
prestige The event referred to was the return of the .-Swaraj 
party to the Legislative Assembly during the autumn session of 
1926 in Simla 

It will be remembered that on Maich 8th, 1926, the whole 
of the Swaraj party walked out of the Legislative Assembly after 
their leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, had made a short speech in 
which he claimed that the Swarajists had co-operated with the 
Government of India and had helped to work the reforms for twe 
and a half years and in return had received nothing but humilia- 
tion This demonstration by the Swarajists raised but slight 
enthusiasm in the country, and within a very few weeks it became 
obvious that the bulk of public and newspaper opinion would 
welcome their return to the Legislatures The two chambers of the 
Central Legislature were not to meet again until August the 17th 
but the next sessions of one or two provincial councils were due te 
begin earlier than this date, and when these met, their Swarajist 
members took their seats without any further ado The decision of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and his followers in the Legislative Assembly, 
however, was in doubt up to the last moment Some of the 
Swarajist members of the Council of State were present at the 
inaugural meeting of the session but none of the Legislative 
Assembly Swarajists attended The most important item of busi- 
ness on the agenda of the session was a Currency Bill to give 
effect to one of the proposals of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency whose report had been made public during the first 
week in August This was the proposal to stabilise the rupee 
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of engineering Tlie effect of tins recommendation, which lias been 
adopted by tlie Secretary of State is that recruitment to these Ser- 
vices will, m future, be made entirely by or on behalf of local 
Governments The Commission further proposed that the control of 
•eitam central Services should be transfen ed fiorn the Secietury 

of State to the Government of India, and that 
Traneler^of^certam fox the Services which will remain on an 
All-India footing, and under the ultimate 
1 ontrol and protection of the Secretary of State, a large increase 
m the proportion of Indian recruitment should take place This 
recommendation has also been accepted by the Secretary of State 
and m future the proportion of Indian recruitment to the Indian 

Cfvil Service and the Indian Seivice of 
Increased Indianization Engmeers 60 per cent , to the Indian 

Police Service 50 per cent , and to the Indian Porest Service 75 
per cent The economic gi levances of the Services had been a pri- 
mary cause of the appointment of the Commission, and these pio- 
posals foi reorganisation were accompanied by anangements foi 

financial lelief The Commission pioposed 
nanc al Rollo! that Overseas pay should be slightly increased 
and that officeis of non-Asiatic domicile and over five years’ standing 
should be permitted to draw their Overseas pay m London m ster- 
ling comeited at the late of 2 shillings to the rupee This lecom- 
m?ndation was substantially accepted, although modified by the 
decib'on that the Overseas pay instead of being stated m rupees and 
remitted at a favourable rate, will be stated m sterling A Passage 
Pund has also been instituted on which officers of non- Asiatic 


domicile are permitted to draw for a certain number of free passages 
(at a certain standard) for themselves and their families On two 
points a departure was made from the Commission’s proposals 
The suggestion thvt enhanced pensions should bo given to the 
holders of certain high appointments was not accepted on the 
ground that this was a departure from the general principle that 
relief should be granted only where absolutely necessary On the 
other hand, some alleviation was felt to be desirable for certain 


officers nbote the time-scale ns lcgnrds whom a division of opinion 
find manifested itself m the Commission , and such officers 
who were m receipt of pay not exceeding Its 3,009 a month linvo 
been granted a sterling addition of pay amounting to £13-6-8 per 
month The Commission’s recommendations in regard to other 
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that the idea of government by caucus is repugnant to many in- 
fluential Indian politicians Thus, although no political mcidents 
and developments of picturesque or dramatic interest took place 
this year between the Delhi and Simla Sessions of the Indian 
Legislature, public opinion and the force of circumstances had 
been working silently but effectively to urge the Swaraj party 
to take another long step away from the position which it had 
occupied at its inauguration, and, as we have already noticed, 
the results of the general election this year were to force them 
to take yet another step in the same direction, a step which has 
brought them to a point at which they are willing to acquiesce 
m the formation of ministries and the working of the reformed 
constitution, even if they are not yet ready to give to these their 
active support 

The Simla Session occupied a fortnight — the last half of 
August, and the only transactions of any importance during the 
session were the introduction of the Currency Bill and the debate, 
mentioned m the preceding chapter, on the resolution relating to- 
religious celebrations After the conclusion of the Simla Session 
certain triangular negotiations were earned on between the leaders 
of the Responsive Co-operators and Pandits Motilal Nehru and 
Madan Mohan Malaviya Erom what was made public, it seems 
likely that these negotiations began as an attempt to unite the 
Swarajists and the Responsive Co-operators, and as many of the 
old Independent Party as possible, in a national party However, 
it soon appeared that the time was not yet ripe for such a deve- 
lopment as this, and after the Responsive Co-opertors had examined 
first the possibility of re-union with the Swarajists, and subse- 
quently of an alliance with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
as many of the Independent Party as would accept his leader- 
ship, these negotiations broke down leaving things much as they 
had been before the session, that is to say, leaving the Swarajists 
standing ostensibly on their old doctrines, the Responsive Co- 
operators determined to try the effect of accepting ministerships 
and other offices, and all others piactically un-organised, and un- 
affiliated to any definite party In the United Provinces those 
who inclined towards the views of the Responsive Co-operators, and 
orthodox Hindus, came together m a loose coalition which was 
sometimes called the Independent Congress Party, whilst in the 
Punjab the majority of Hindu candidates for the November elec- 
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tion to encourage a flow of suitable candidates from tbe British Uni- 
versities At first, tbe attitude of Indian public opinion towards tbe 
Services seemed to be exacerbated by tbe Lee Report and by tbe 
action wbicb Gover nm ent shortly proceeded to take thereupon 
Fortunately, this was only temporary But as we have already 
noticed in our survey of tbe Minority findings of tbe Muddiman 
Committee, one school of Indian opinion firmly believes that no 
final solution of tbe Service question can be found until such 
time as tbe functions and position of tbe administrative cadres m 
India are assimilated to those of tbe permanent officials m a country 
under a self-governing constitution 

Tbe realization by India of responsible government, foreshadowed 
m tbe Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, postulates tbe development of 

electoral capacity and civic consciousness 
Looal Self-Government, among a class considerably more extensive 

than that which furnishes tbe personnel of 
tbe provincial and central legislatures Only upon foundations 
which are adequate m extent as well as solid m structure, can tbe 
future fabric of a self-governing India be erected This consider- 
ation lends particular importance to tbe institutions of local self- 
government, which m every democratic country provide at once for 
the inception and for tbe training of public-spirited activities in 
tbe service of tbe State Unfortunately, m few branches of nation- 
al life is tbe contrast between India and tbe West so marked as m 
this sphere Among tbe Anglo-Saxon peoples, tbe conceptions of 
local self-government are planted deep m the individual conscious- 
ness , and upon them is founded tbe superstructure of democratic 
liberty winch characterises such countries as England and tbe 
United States In India the situation is different Eor many cen- 
turies indigenous institutions containing the elements of a structure 
of local self-government existed, it is true, m some regions And 
although they seem to have been concerned uith somewhat trivial 

affairs, they may well have played a consi- 
genoas^an^ Impo c derable part m the life of the average citizen - 
But from the modern standpoint they* appear 
to havr mitered from certain serious defects In the first place, 
tho\ were not baced upon elective institutions, but upon reverence 
for age, in < oinhniati on with hereditary pnvilege, or caste exclu- 
In the =o(oml place, they weie not correlated with the 
in-iitutirm- of ^ip<'nor idimm^tration had few definite functions 
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progress towards Swaraj ” The refusal to accept office till a 
satisfactory response was made, he added, “ constitutes an amount 
of political pressure that is necessary and sufficient to induce the 
Government to come to a settlement ” 

He nest dwelt on the constructive programme of the Swa- 
raj Congress Party outside the Councils — khaddar, prohibition, re- 
moval of untouchability, communal unity, etc , and concluded with 
an appeal for unity “ There can,” he Baid, “ be only two parties 
m India, the party of the Government and ltB adherents that 
obstruct Swaraj, and the party that fights visibly and unceasingly 
for Swaraj ” 

As a rule the presidential speech is the most important part 
of the annual session of the Congress, since it strikes the note 
for subsequent speakers to repeat, and on it are modelled the 
resolutions which the delegates to the Congress accept Thus all 
the points which Mr Srinivasa Aiyanger raised in his speech 
were summarised in the mam resolution, reproduced m an appendix 
to this book, which the delegates to the Congress passed by a 
large majority An air of unreality hangs over the whole of the 
proceedings of the 1926 Congress It must be understood that 
this year, more definitely than ever before, the Indian National 
Congress represented only one section of Indian political opinion, 
namely the opinion of the Swaraj party, which now calls itself the 
Congress Party The words of 1926 were the words of 1923 but 
they were spoken m vastly different circumstances Eor three 
years, the actions of the Swarajists and their leaders m the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and in most of the provincial councils, had belied 
these words, and the extent to which they had belied them is the- 
measure of their statesmanship "Wherever they had departed from 
their policy of wrecking the constitution and of automatic destruc- 
tion of all acts of Government they had done so with demonstrable 
benefit to their country and to their own political education This 
meeting of the Congress was held within two or three weeks of 
the declaration of the final results of the general election in 
which, despite their greatly superior organisation and resources, 
the Swarajists had on the whole lost ground to the various groups 
of their opponents The lattei, although disunited and hostile to 
each other for the purposes of the elections, nevertheless had this 
in common that they would have nothing to do with the Swarajist 
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circle Tlie municipalities and district boards remained apathetic 
because tbe powers entrusted to them were as a rule insignificant. 
On tbe other hand these powers continued insignificant because the 
institutions of local self-government failed to enlist the unpaid ser- 
vices of that class of public spirited men, conscious of an ability to 
wield power, upon which the system has been primarily built both in 
England and in America 


Municipalities, 


A brief survey of the condition of municipalities and district 
boards in India m 1922-23 — the latest date for which complete statis- 
tics aTe available — will reveal the general 
progress which can be claimed for the institu- 
tions of local self-government Taking first Municipalities, it may 
be noticed that there are some 757 m British India, with something 
over 18,000,000 people resident within their limits Of these muni- 
cipalities, 687 have a population of less than 50,000 persons, and 
the remainder a population of 50,000 and over As compared with 
the population of the particular provinces, the proportion resident 
within municipal limits is largest m Bombay, where it amounts to 
20 per cent , and smallest m Assam where the figure is only 2 per 
cent In other major provinces it vanes from 4 per cent to 9 per 
cent of ‘the total population "VV hen we turn to the composition of 
these bodies, we find that considerably more than half the total 
members are elected , and that there is a steady tendency to increase 
this proportion In all the municipalities taken together, the 
elected members outnuhiber the officials by seven to one Ex-officio 
members number only 7 per cent , and nominated members, who as 
a rule represent special interests, number 25 per cent The work dis- 
charged by municipal institutions falls under the head of public 
safety, health, convenience and instruction The municipal income 
of its 14 03 crores is derived principally from taxation, just over 
one-third coming from municipal property, from contributions 
out of provincial revenues, and from miscellaneous sources 
Generally speaking, the income of the average municipality is 
small , the four great cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Ran- 
goon, together accounting for nearly 40 per cent of the total The 
heaviest items of expenditure come under the heads of conservancy 
and public works, each of which amount to 15 per cent of the budget 
Water supply comes to 14 per cent , and drainage to G per cent 
Education has hitherto amounted to about 8 per cent , but this 
proportion 'cora't generally on the increase and m some localities it 
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dyarchy m every province m India, and in this verdict the 
Swarajists of certain provinces have concurred tacitly, if not openly, 
without any condemnation of their behaviour by the Executive 
Committee of the Swaraj party But the disappointment lies m 
this — the Swaraj Party is the strongest single political party m 
India and although its representation on the Legislative Assembly 
and in the Provincial Legislative Councils is perhaps out of pro- 
portion to the amount of real support which it has in the country, 
it does repiesent a by no means negligible section of Indian poli- 
tical opinion Now the Act of 1919, by introducing into India 
certain political institutions, and by laying the foundations of a 
modern progressive type of government, set before the political 
leaders of this country an ideal, and imposed on them the duty 
and privilege of trying the new model of government and helping 
to adapt it to Indian needs and conditions The way in which 
some of the leaders responded to their duties and privileges has 
been fully described m earlier numbers of this report, which, 
fuither, have shown how certain others misunderstood and rejected 
the opportunities offered to them Clearly the refusal of some 
leaders of a large and influential body of opinion to collaborate 
m the experiment makes the latter lose much of its value It 
is as though one should take out a motor car for a hill-climbing 
test and discover that one of the pistons had seized In such 
circumstances the capacity of the car to accomplish the work 
asked of it could not be gauged "With all its cylinders working it 
might or might not be able to climb the hill This simple analogy 
mav help to bring home the true reason for the insistence by the 
Indian Government and Parliament of the necessity for the co- 
operation of the Swaraj istb m trvmg out the possibilities of the 
1919 Act and the suitability to Indian conditions of the consti- 
tutional system whose embrvo it is Certainly this insistence is 
not a demand for unconditional surrender, as is so often said, 
but is merely an insistence on the performance of an essential 
part of the experiment which, omitted, cannot but spoil the value 
of the whole and cause it to yield only incomplete and unsatis- 
factory results 

Because our attention has been largely devoted to considering 
the part plaved m Indian politics by the Swaraj Party and the 
All-India National Congress it must not be thought that there are 
no other political parties or schools of political opinion in India or 
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■affirm that the general policy must henceforward be one of gradually 
■removing all unnecessary official control and differentiating between 
"the spheres of action appropriate foi Government and other local 
institutions These principles had hardly come into operation when 
■the introduction of the reforms transferred the control of local self- 
government to Ministers responsible to the legislature As a conse- 
quence, during the last four years, almost every local Government 
has been zealous to foster the progress of local institutions In the 
Punjab, legislative sanction has been taken for the creation of Im- 
provement Trusts, for the more effective 
inSS PopSmcJSS! administration of smaller towns, and for the 

establishment of Tillage Councils Every 
District Board and every Municipality has been re-constituted m a 
more democratic form , and there has been a general lowering of the 
franchise In the United Provinces, the District Boards have been 
completely deofficialised , the franchise has been reduced , and addi- 
tional powers of taxation conferred The Municipal franchise has 
also been modified Recently, measures have been taken to provide 
that Mussalman candidates, like others, should be qualified for elec- 
tion to the District Boards m any constituency m the tahsil including 
the circle m which their names are enrolled In Bihar and Orissa 
the Municipal franchise has been revised in order that the Munici- 
palities may be more widely representative and contain an increas- 
ing proportion of elected members Direct election has been intro- 
duced into the District Boards, and these bodies have been removed 
from the supervision and Control of local officials Provision has 
' been made for the creation of Tillage Unions and the constitution on 
an elective basis of Union Boards In the Central Provinces the 
Municipal franchise has been extended, the powers of Municipali- 
ties increased, and official control relaxed In Assam, the 
Municipal law has been liberalised m such fashion as to bring it m 
line with that prevailing m other parts of India In Bengal, legis- 
lative sanction has been taken for the constitution of small rural 
units , the municipal law has been amended m such fashion as to 
liberalise the constitution of the Municipalities and to relax internal 
official control , the Calcutta Municipality has been reconstituted 
In Madras the District Municipalities and Local Boards Act has 
been amended m various directions, all of which tend towards libe- 
ralisation More recently legislation has been undertaken to enable 
local authorities to impose a tax on amu'&ements and other entertam- 
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intei est in the session practically collapsed Tlie subject of tbe 
bill, as 'will be readily appreciated, was one of a technical kind, 
but the agitation against it had been such, as to obscure tbe real 
charactei of tbe issues wbicb it raised and to give to tbe discus- 
sion a political, and, it must be regretfully admitted, also a racial 
bias And j et, m spite of this very energetic and powerful pro- 
paganda the Legislative Assembly met with many members of 
all paitics in tbe House undecided m tbeir attitude on tbe subject 
Tbe leaders of tbe Congress and Nationalist parties, however, 
decided tliat their followers should vote against tbe Bill and this 
decision they carried into effect Tbe majority of elected Moham- 
madan members free to form tbeir own opinions, went with tbe 
Government on tbe Bill 

Tbe Delhi Session of tbe Legislative Assembly began tins year 
on tbe 19th January in tbe New Legislative buildings which bad 
been opened by His Excellency tbe "Viceroy tbe day before Tbe 
Swaraj -Congress Party was present m strength, and on tbe 21st 
its leader, Pandit Hotilal Nehru opened tbe first attack on tbe 
policy of the Government by moving a motion for tbe adjournment 
of tbe House to discuss tbe non-attendance of Mr Satyendra 
Chandra Hitra, who bad been elected to tbe Legislative Assembly 
whilst a prisoner under tbe Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
The Pandit m moving tbe motion said at once that be bad no 
intention of raising tbe general question of tbe release of those 
prisoners who bad been imprisoned under tbe Bengal Ordinance 
or Regulation III of 1818, but meant to confine himself to tbe 
particular question of tbe refusal to allow a regularly elected 
member of tbe Assembly to take bis seat Tbe debate, therefore, 
was important from tbe point of view of the development of parlia- 
mentary practice m this country Pandit Motilal Nehru took 
the line that Mr Mitra’s detention was an encroachment on tbe 
pnvileges of tbe Legislative Assembly and on tbe rights of tbe 
constituency which bad elected him He pomted out that deten- 
tion under the Bengal Act or Regulation 1 1 1 bad not been made 
a disqualification foi seeking election, and be asked what wotf-d 
have happened if such an incident as this bad occurred in Engl'*-' 
He referred to tbe English Law on the subject as given in in*'' 
bury’s Laws of England, Volume III. Article 1468 whirl ftvT 

that “ whilst Parliament is sitting and during tbe tin' ' r " 

which tbe privilege of Parliament extends no peer 
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In Bombay 


ral districts, seems to be an indication that these institutions are 
serving a useful purpose m the life of the province In regard to 
tbeir public bealtb responsibility, Panchayats have done very little 
In Bihar steps have been taken to constitute a number of Union 

Boards under the Tillage Administration Act, 
In Bihar. and ^ M k 0 p e( j that they will prove a valuable 

tiaimng ground for those who wish to enter public life As yet, 
there are no means of judging of the success of the system In Bom- 
bay, the local Government reports the exist- 
In Bombay ence of signs that the rural population is not 

anxious to have Panchayats, the mam reason being that people do 
not want to tax themselves, however lightly Applications have 
been received for cancelling Panchayats already established and 
it would appear that the people are showing a deplorable lack of 
appreciation of the opportunities affoided them for training m the 
art of local self-government The Bombay Government notes that 
the local Boards will have to carry on an intensive propaganda if 
they wish to have successful Panchayats operating as a source of 
financial and administrative relief to themselves In Bengal, the 
work of establishing Union Boards proceeds steadily, and at the 

end of 1924, there were nearly 1500 of these 
In Bengal. bodies in working order Unfortunately, the 

rural population is only too ready to take fright at any rumour of 
increased taxation, and ^he greatest tact is demanded on the part 
of those who attempt to organise the new institutions Good pro- 
gress ib, however, reported from many Union Boards in connection 
with village roads, water supply, sanitation and other items of local 
'improvement Moreover, the Union Courts and the Union Benches 
work, well, many of them succeeding m amicably settling a large 
proportion of the cases brought before them It is a remarkable 
testimony to the growing popularity of these humble tribunals that 
m order to secure the speedy settlement of cases, creditors have been 
known to reduce their demands so that these institutions might have 

In Madras jurisdiction In Madras also, the Panchayat 

system is reported to be popular By the end 
of 1924, Panchayats were working in all districts except three , and 
nearly 500 have come into existence since the Act of 1920 which con- 
ferred sanction for their election 

There is no reason to doubt that the Tillage Self-Government m 
India has a great future before it But unfortunately, at the time 


In Bengal. 
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Messrs Dillon, Parnell and others under the Protection o£ 
Prisoners and Property Act, 1881 It had never been suggested, 
he said, that this was a breach of privilege of the House of 
Commons, and the Act itself only required that if a member of 
Parliament were detained under its provisions, a report should 
bo sent to Parliament He reminded the House that the member 
m question was already in prison at the time of his election and 
that therefore his constituents had less cause to complam than 
if he had been ancsted after election 

Following these two lending speakers, a number of membera 
• — all except tuo of them belonging to the Congress or Nationalist 
parties — gave expression to various points of view, and at times 
the discussion tended to stray from the specific point of consti- 
tutional law which had been raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru into 
a discussion of the merits of the arrests In the end the division 
went against the Government by a majority of 18 The debate 
which took place later in the session on the subject of the Bengal 
detenus may be appropriately described m this place in order 
to show how this very important matter stands up to the present 
On Pebruaiy 3rd a member of the Swaraj -Congress Party moved 
a resolution recommending (a) the repeal of Regulation III of 
1818 and similar regulations m force m other provinces of India 
and urging the justice of releasing all political detenus or of. 
bringing them to trial, and (6) the grant of an amnesty to all 
political prisoners now undergoing imprisonment To this reso- 
lution Pandit Motilal Nehru moved an amendment recommend- 
ing that all detenus under old regulations and under the Bengal 
Cnmmal Law Amendment Act of 1925, be either immediately re- 
leased or else brought to trial It should be explained that the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act replaced the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, which, as an ordinance, was only m force for six months 
The mover of the original resolution would not believe the argu- 
ments of the Government about the impossibility of getting witnesses 
to appear m these political cases, and he asked for an open trial 
for all detenus Pandit Motilal Nehru then moved his amend- 
ment He said that the Government gave three reasons for detain- 
ing political prisoners without trial and these were — 

(1) The existence of revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal 

(2) The committing of revolutionary crime, and 
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Reviewing the operation of the institutions of local self-govern- 
ment throughout India as a whole, we may note the existence of 

certain general tendencies The activity 

iSSlfSSwnmSnt! Splayed by almost every local legisla- 
ture m connection with these institutions 
of self-government has been paralleled by an enhanced vitality 

m the local institutions themselves Far 
Municipalities. greater interest is now being displayed 

by almost every Province m the operation of* the Municipalities, 
District Boards, and Tillage Committees As a result of the non- 

co-operation campaign, progress has been 
Increasing Vitality hampered m certain directions, particularly 

where circumstances necessitated the executive and the people 
marching hand in hand But since Mr Gandhi’s programme was 
nbver applied to the institutions of local self-government, there was 
nothing to prevent his adherents from taking their share m the ad- 
ministration of local affairs As a result, a large number of non- 
co-operators entered the Municipalities m several parts of India. 
In general, they displayed themselves enthusiastic, if somewhat 
inexperienced , and it is reported by several local Governments that 
the new elements were anxious to improve upon the work of their 
predecessors Everywhere, keen interest is now excited by Munici- 
pal elections The proportion of voters coming to record their suff- 
rages is on the increase, and the old apathy which for so long 
persisted over the whole field of local self-government seems- 
definitely to have come to an end On the new Municipal bodies 
there is a gratifying proportion of hard-working and earnest indi- 
viduals who do their best to discharge the responsibilities laid upon 

them On the other hand, the new intimacy 
of touch between Municipal Commissioners 1 
and the electorate has, m one direction at least, operated adversely 
to rapid progress Since the city fathers have now to look to the 
hustings, they are extremely cautious m their support of any project 
unlikely to commend itself to the average man There has thus: 
insen a certain hesitation, m many localities, to enforce sanitary 
regulations, to impose taxation, to collect arrears, and m general 
to discharge many of the duties which might bring m their tram 
a degree of unpopularity 

The interest which is now excited by Municipal affairs is shared, 
though to a somewhat lesser extent, by the administration of tho 
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he detailed recent attempts to revive the revolutionary movement 
by the distribution of leaflets He quoted the case of a man 
who had been released under the terms of the general amnesty 
after the war, but who, after release, had engaged again in. revo- 
lutionary conspiracy and was at present under trial in a revolu- 
tionary dacoity in the United Provinces He then quoted from 
a particular revolutionary leaflet, which laid down the plan of 
revolutionary campaign, and showed that part of this plan had 
already been put into operation All this showed that the extra- 
ordinary powers conferred upon Government to deal with revolu- 
tionary crime weie still needed Since he last addressed the House 
on this subject, the Home Member continued, there had been one 
re-assunng development, namely that the Police had begun to 
take the initiative again and no longer left it to the revolutionaries 
“ Surely,” Sir Alexander said, “ the comparison between the state 
of affairs before the ordinance and after it showed that a great 
improvement had taken place ” The Home Member next turned 
to what His Excellency the Viceroy had said about the detenus 
m his inaugural speech to the Legislative Assembly on January 
24th “ The guiding principal m this matter ” (that 

is the release of detenus) said His Excellency, “ must and can 
only be the interests of the public safety Nor is the matter 
one that rests wholly or mainly in the hands of the Government 
Before releases can be sanctioned, Government must be satisfied 
either that the conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those 
set at liberty even if they so desired would be unable to revive 
it in any dangerous form or if the organisation for conspiracy still 
exists, that those released would no longer wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities Government have 
always made it clear that their sole object m keeping 

any men under restraint is to prevent terrorist outrages and tkst 
they are prepared to release them the moment thev are satisfied 
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entail an expenditure far greater than anything whicli the past can 
Upon New show They have fai greater than anything 

Developments which the past can show They have 

rightly looked to the local Governments for a measure of assistance, 
but the generally unsatisfactory condition of Indian finances has, as 
a rule, prevented this aid from being forthcoming m the requisite- 
degree In many provinces, therefore, Municipalities and District 

Boards have fallen into debt The remedy 
Debt and the Remedy. -vvoixld. seem to lie along the lines of enhanced 


taxation combined with retrenchment But heie of course, 
arises the difficulty to which we have already adverted , namely, 
that the members of Municipalities and District Boards are- 
reluctant to face the unpopularity which these measures would en- 
tail [Fortunately, there are distinct signs that the courage of the 
members is gi owing From several Provinces it is reported that the 
local bodies are now levying fresh taxation and retrenching their 
superfluous activities with a rigorous hand Further, there is now a 

tendency to lay stress upon the wise distnbu- 
Allotment oi Resources ^ lon 0 f available funds In the first flush of 

inexperienced enthusiasm, many of the local bodies indulged in 
schemes for the promotion of some particularly favoured activities- 
Buch as education, at the expense of equally essential services such 
as health and communications Generally speaking, this is no 
longer the case, and thp members of these bodies are devoting in- 
creasing attention to the equitable adjustment of their resources to> 
their requirements 


There is another tendency and that is of a less pleasing character, 
which distinguished the history of institutions of local self-govem- 
< n et ,ag ment during 1924-25 as during 1923-24 

This is the prevalence of communal feeling 
Particularly throughout certain parts of Northern India, the 
relations between the Hindu and Mussalman members of Munici- 
pal and District Committees have been marked by senous tension 
There are honourable exceptions For example, it is reported that 
the manner m which the members of the Lahore Committee have re- 
frained from taking advantage of their position for communal ends 
deserves commendation, while the generally harmonious working 
of the Multan Committee, m spite of the strong communal feeling 
of which that Municipality has been the unhappy victim, reflects the 
greatest credit on the members. In some other towns, unfortun- 
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the local Government reports thnt the members continue to take a 
very groat interest in their duties, and that their attitude 
towards the responsibilities imposed upon them is on the whole satis- 
factory Communal feeling shows itself m certain localities, hut is 
m many instances offset by the public spirit and initiative of indivi- 
dual members Generally, despite the fact that the institutions of 
local self-government are somewhat of a foreign growth m the 
North-West Frontier Piovmce, there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and m the smooth working of 
the Committees 


In the Punjab, District Board finance has been causing some 
anxiety, and in December, 1923, a conference of Board representa- 
tives was presided over by the Minister of 
Tbo Punjab. Education, who impressed upon the assembly 

the fact that Government could not for the present appreciably 
augment the available resources, and that funds must accordingly be 
carefully rationed so that no department of activity should receive 
unduly favourable treatment In consequence, m the Districts 
where the local rate w r as less than the permissible maximum, taxa- 
tion ha&' been raised A system of rationing was successfully 
introduced into several distucts, but little progress can be expected 
m this direction until the new 7 classification of accounts now under 
consideration is introduced At present, the entire resources of the 
Boards are, as a rule, absorbed m maintaining the existing services, 
and no funds are available for development But on the whole, the 
non-official members have displayed considerable interest m the 
' transaction of business , wffiile the introduction of the sub-committee 
system has added to the general efficiency It is sometimes 
said that the propoition of funds devoted by District Boards to 
education is excessive and involves the starving of other depart- 
ments But an analysis of the figuies show that while some 23 pei 
cent of the total revenue w as devoted to educational purposes, no 
less than 37 per cent went to public works The District Boards are 


co-operating with the Department of Education m the new* policy 
of consolidating the position already gamed, rather than m attempt- 
ing further expansion The state of communications under the 
control of most District Boards continues unsatisfactory, largely 
owing, it is said, to the inefficiency of the District Engineering staff 
A considerable amount of public money is wasted m connection with 
roads, and Government considei that it Svould serve no useful pur- 
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■calling almost everywhere for immediate solution, and in the lead- 
ing towns of the Provinces, for heavy outlay Conservancy, m- 
•cludmg road-cleaning and watering, continued to be the chief head 
-of municipal expenditure, forming 17 6 per cent of the total out- 
goings , while education and the upkeep of roads count for 9 4 per 
•cent and 9 1 per cent respectively On the whole, the position is 
more hopeful, since the rapid progress which was being made 
•towards Municipal insolvency has been arrested during the year 
But the local Government notes that the present apparently 
"favourable position is mainly due to the postponement of expensive 
but urgent projects such as the reorganization of the water supply 
ait Allahabad 


Bihar and Orissa 


In Bihar and Orissa, it is reported that many of the local bodieB 
are absorbed m non-civic questions, and that the members have 

made use of their position for purposes of 
political demonstration Moreover, the m- 
•expenence of the members has resulted m some cases of serious 
maladministration The local Government notes that the rate- 
payers are beginning to realize that the remedy for this lies m their 
oun hands The Municipal Commissioners of Cuttack have been 
forced to remove their Vice-Chairman, while m Arrah and Patna, 
public meetings have been held at which the shortcomings of the 
municipal admmistratipn were severely criticised The formation 
■of strong Bate-payers’ Associations with the object of bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Municipal Commissioners, is a distinct 
fe iture of the life of the Province On the whole, the local authori- 
ties belieie that it would be wrong to be unduly pessimistic 
reg.n ding the future The emancipation of municipalities and 
■district boards from official control has, m some cases at least, infused 
in the Commissioners a higher sense of their responsibilities Here, 
as elsewhere, the mam obstacle to progress is the reluctance of the 
public to submit xo additional taxation — an attitude which naturally 
i eflocts upon the activities of the representatives of the public upon 
the local bodies 


In Aaam, the financial position of the local Boards is said to 
L> Loncnlh sitisfmton, , and some Boards are officially cnticised 

for m untainmg unnecessarily luge balances 
' 'f the total funds 28 per cent was allotted 
x > i mii u *oii 2b p"r « eat lo communications and 21 per cent to 
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hearing seveial other members, the President mled the motion in 
order and directed that it should be taken up for discussion later 
in the same day Before the tune for discussion arrived, however, 
a notice was received from His Excellency the Governor General 
disallowing the motion under Rule 33 (1) of the Manual of Business 
and Procedure of the Legislative Assembly, as “ affecting the rela- 
tions of His Majesty’s Government or of the Governor General m 
Council with any foreign state ” 

This session was to become notable for the number of motions 
for the adjournment of the House which were moved during its 
period The first motion for adjournment, that relating to the 
case of Mr S C Mitra, had, as we have seen, a definite value, 
and it was good that the important matter to which it referred 
should be fully discussed It is difficult, however, to see what 
useful purpose would have been served by allowing a debate on the 
despatch of troops to China to take place Three other motions 
for the adjournment of the House were moved at intervals during 
the session, all of them apparently having the object of censuring 
the Government and obstructing its business rather than of discus- 
Bing a matter of urgent public importance as the rules require 
On February 2nd a member of the Nationalist Party moved for 
adjournment in order to discuss the decision of the Government 
of India not to publish the Report of the Indian Delegation to 
Fiji As the report had been wntten three years earlier, and 
aB the matters to which it referred have been raised in practically 
every session Bince then by means of questions put to the Member 
in charge of Indian Emigration, the Chair ruled that the motion was 
not m order Again, on February 8th, Mr Srinivasa Iyengar 
moved his second motion for the adjournment of the House in order 
to discuss “ the serious situation created by the decision of the 
Government m putting off the discussion of the Indian Currency 
Bill till after the disposal of the Railway Budget and till after the 
presentation of the General Budget ” We have already seen that 
between the end of the Simla Session and the opening of the pre- 
sent session the Currency Bill had become a theme of absorbing 
interest even to many who had never studied currency questions 
and who were unable to form any opinion on the merits of the 
Bill, and it was clear that it was going to be a real test of strength 
between the Government and the opposition It was only natural, 
therefore, that the opposition should want to bring it to a decision 
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financial difficulties are, therefore, at the root of most civic problems 
Many municipalities are really too poor to he able to afford an up-to- 
date administration , and m other cases, the Municipal Commission- 
ers are unnecessarily content with an insufficient income The 
raising of taxation, which is now only just over Its 2 15 per head 
of the population, is an essential step towards the adoption of a 
progressive policy leading to the amelioration of civic life 

In Madras, the financial condition of local bodies was a subject 
of general consideration by Government During the year under 
Madras review, a Committee was appointed for each 

District, consisting of the Presidents of 
District and Taluk Boards, the Collector, and the Treasury Officer 
These committees examined the finances of the local Boards m each 
district and framed normal budgets for each The general conclu- 
sion was reached that District Boards were able to maintain their 
services with the revenue assigned to them, but that many of the 
Taluk Boards were unable to make both ends meet, even after levy- 
ing all taxes at maximum rates To meet the situation, Government 
proposed to abolish such of the Boards as could not maintain their 
services Purther assistance was given to local bodies by making 
monthly instead of yearly payments of Government subsidies on 
account of elementary and secondary education The temporary 
post of Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local Boards, which 
had been created ip 1920, was continued during the year under 
review , and the question of retaining it permanently is now under 
consideration Generally speaking, the local Boards m Madras 
displayed a courageous disposition to levy taxes up to the sanctioned 
maximum In the Municipalities also, the year under review 
showed a substantial increase m the general revenues The average 
incidence of taxation per head of the population is still low, being 
only just over Its 2 2 The heaviest item of municipal expenditure 
was communications, which amounted to Its 23 7 lakhs out of the 
total expenditure of Its 133 7 lakhs The Public Works Depart- 
ment had under execution water works m four Municipal towns and 
extensions of the existing water works m four others ' The total 
expenditure under the general head of water supply and drainage, 
including the capital charges, amounted to no less than Its 21 4 
lakhs during the year under review 

In Bombay, it is reported that the people m general are taking a 
greater interest m local Board affairs, while the non-official Presi- 
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industries, did so only m an unscientific and haphazard 
manner, since the tariff had been devised for purely revenue re- 
quirements In that year the Indian legislature accepted a Gov- 
ernment proposal to adopt a policy of discriminating protection 
and to investigate the claims of particular industries to that 
protection One of the first tasks to which the Tariff Board applied 
itself was the protection of the Iron and Steel Industry m India 
After a careful and elaborate investigation extending over several 
months, the Board published a report which showed that the claims 
to protection put forward on behalf of this industry were fully 
justified Development had recently been hindered by severe 
competition from abroad coinciding with the beginning of large 
schemes of expansion The authorities, with the full support of 
large sections of organised Indian opinion, took prompt action on 
this report, and their decisions, which were based almost 'verbatim 
upon the conclusions of the Tariff Board, were submitted to a 
special session of the Indian Legislature fixed for May-Tune 1924 
A bill, whose object was to foster the development of the Steel 
Industry m British India was introduced by the Government and 
passed by the Assembly and the Council of State The duties on 
certain articles manufactured from steel were increased, bounties 
were granted on heavy steel rails, fish-plates, and railway waggons, 
manufactured in India The duties and bounties alike were to be 
subject to revision after three years It was anticipated that with 
the help which this protection would afford, the steel industry would 
be able, within three years, to attain its full production It was 
also hoped that world conditions would probably be more stable 
after the lapse of the three years period, and that the data on 
which proposals could safely be based would be more satisfactory 
In September 1924, however, it was found that owing to the fall 
m prices of Continental steel and the mamtenance of the rate of 
exchange in the neighbourhood of Is 6^ , the Indian steel indus- 
try was m need of further assistance The question was referred 
to the Tariff Board which again reported that the case was well- 
founded, and suggested enhancements of the import duty The 
Government of India decided that further assistance to the Steel 
Industry could more appropriately take the form of bounties rather 
than of additional increases m duties, since the former would be 
of immediate benefit to the industry, and would not raise the prices 
of steel goods in this country It was calculated that the utmost 
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The Police 


Low Cost. 


for their successful working, like every other activity of a civilised 

society, upon the maintenance of law and 
aw an r r order The principal arm of the State for 

the preservation of peace among the 247,000,000 persons who 
inhabit British India is the Police Force This consists of about 
1,078 officeis of the rank of Deputy Superintendent and upwards, 
togethei with some 200,000 officers and men of lower grades In 
addition, there are some 19,000 officers and men of the military 

police, located in the wilder parts of the 
country Of these more than half belong to 
Burma 

Expenditure upon the Police Force in India is relatively small 
as compared with that of other countries For the year 1922-23, 

the average annual cost of each policeman 
ranged from Rs 622 m Burma to Its 408 in 
the United Provinces The mean for all India was about Its 540 
We must contrast these figures with the average yearly cost of a 
policeman m the counties and boroughs of England and Wales, 
which is just over Rb 4,000 The burden of police protection upon 
the tail-payer is also low, ranging as it does from Rs 12 per head 
per annum m Burma to Rs 0 24 m Bihar and Orissa, with an 
all-India average of some 9 annas The general position may be 
conveyed m a simple comparison The United Provinces, a territory 
with over 45 million inhabitants, spent upon Police m 1923 rather 
less than a million sterling The task of policing the 40 millions 
population of England and Wales during the same period was 
more than i>20 million sterling It will be obvious from these 
statistics that the wages in the force must necessarily be low The 
salaries of Sub-Inspectors range from Rs 165 to Rs 97 per mensem, 
while the pay of the constable vanes from Rs 21 to Rs 17 per 
mensem With wages Buch as these, it is naturally impossible 
to recruit for service m the Indian Police a class of men correspond- 
ing to that which has brought the force in England into such 
deservedly high repute Nevertheless, the work of the Indian 

Police is remarkably efficient An mterest- 
Efficienoy mg companson can be made between, for 

example, the work of the police m Madras and that of the London 
Metropolitan Police In the year 1922, the ratio of the number 
of persons convicted to the number of crimes of burglary, house- 
breaking, stealing and the like was m London 21 1 per cent In 
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only be satisfactorily solved by tbeir scheme of differential duties-. 
He showed that anti-dnmping duties, that is, discriminating duties* 
against countries which were selling steel at dumping prices* 
would not solve the problem because they would infringe India’s- 
most favoured-nation agreements and would disorganize her foreign 
trade The idea of bounties had to be discarded because, as the- 
Tariff Board had shown, it would be impossible to give bounties- 
for seven years and this financial objection was decisive The real 
contest came between the average weighted system of duties and J 
the system of discriminating duties proposed by the bill After- 
explaining the average weighted system of duties, Sir Charles 
Innes showed that it would afford only inadequate protection to- 
the Indian steel industry and would at the same time enhance- 
to an unnecessary extent the price of standard steel as well as of 
fabricated steel m India In consequence the system would 
hinder development work throughout all India — big bridges, public- 
works of all kinds, and the manufacture of machinery — by making it* 
unnecessarily expensive Emally it failed to provide an adequate- 
remedy against a further fall m the price of fabricated steel Tlns- 
eould only be countered by a corresponding increase m duty to the 
further disadvantage of the consumer of Bteel who would have to 
pay a higher price for that commodity On the other hand, if 4 
continental steel were to rise m price the Government of India 
could do nothing Turning then to the system of differential 
duties, Sir Charles explained that the words ‘ British Steel ’ and 
‘ Standard Steel ’ were, for all practical purposes, synonymous 
By levying differential duties on British and continental steel the- 
Indian Government avoided the administrative difficulties result- 
ing from the necessity to test the quality of every consignment of' 
steel coming into India, and, also, owing to the position of India- 
m the British Empire they were infringing no most-favoured 
nation agreements by discriminating m favour of British steel 

The speakers, who followed Sir Charles Innes, were drawn almost' 
entirely from the opposition and the key-note of the majority of’ 
the speeches was suspicion or hostility to the principle of the grant* 
of preference to British steel 

The bill returned from the select committee on February the- 
7th when Sir Charles Innes presented its report to the Assembly 
with dissenting notes by six members The majority of the Com~ 
mittee stated that they were satisfied that the economic interests- 
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of his specific duties may be unquestioned , but unless bis integrity 
and incorruptibility are taken for granted by the average citizen, 
the force as a whole will never rank high m the confidence of the 

public Further, the natural limitations of 

Difficulties. *”1 i p ii i i » 

the type of man now generally recruited foi 

service in the force are such that efficiency can never proceed beyond 
certain limits In every country, the scientific study of crime is now 
essential for successful police work Specialised central organiza- 
tions, whose duty it is to study and tabulate the modus operandi of 
each professional criminal, have become a necessity if the struggle 
with crime is to be successfully conducted These organizations 
cannot be established m India unless funds are made available for 
the purpose Meanwhile, the unequal struggle between organised 
gangs of criminals, and un-co-ordinated police units already over- 
burdened with routine work, must continue There can he no 
improvement until the problem is tackled m a systematic manner 
Yet, the necessity for this development seems unquestionable 
With the advance of education and progress, the fields of forgery 
and fraud, to take particular examples, develop on parallel lines 
both m intricacy and m technicality Serious crime is low m 
India, its incidence varying from 3 38 per thousand of population 
m the Central Provinces to 1 00 per thousand m Madras But as 
the distribution of the police for the same unit of population vanes 
from 1 95 m Burma to 0 43 m Bihar and Orissa, it will be plain 
that efficiency in the detection of crime is vital if a force so sparse 
is to discharge its duties successfully Considering the difficulties 
under which the Indian Policeman works, his country may be well 
proud of him His discipline shows steady signs of improvement 
year by year , departmental punishments are on the decline , and 
individual cases of heroism and devotion to duty are so numerous 
that it is difficult to select typical examples for citation 

The task of the Indian policeman is one that might well tax 
all the energies of the highly paid constable m other countries 

Throughout the immense population mhftbit- 
Work o! the Police. Jng Bntlsh India, there is an extraordinary 

diversity of culture In the great cities there is an ingenious 
criminal population which is capable of planning frauds on industry 
every whit as elaborate as those which occur m the western world 
In the country districts there are the usual swindlers who prey 
upon the credulous and foolish by profession of supernatural 
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ana parts of India, partial failure of tlie cotton crop m tlie Punjab,, 
and the late movement of cotton m Bombay and elsewhere Alto- 
gether, instead of an estimated net surplus of 871 lakhs of rupees he- 
now expected a surplus of 594 lakhs The estimates for 1927-28, Sir 
Charles informed the House, had been prepared in a cautious spirit 
but not without a hope that their final state would show the rail- 
ways free from the misfortunes of the present year Capital 
expenditure during the current year, he said, for the first time 
approximated closely to the estimates, which was a proof that the 
Railway Board was executing sanctioned works more closely to the- 
scheduled time and also that their estimates were becoming increas- 
ingly accurate He mentioned a new and important innovation 
in railway construction in this country, namely, the use of private- 
contractors for important railway works The Railway Board, m 
fact, hoped shortly to be able to hand over to contracting firms the 
entire construction of some new lines Sir Charles next turned to- 
rates and fares and said that these could not he reduced any further 
because of the financial position disclosed by an earlier part of 
his budget The drop m the earnings from passenger traffic 
showed that it was very likely that the Railway Board had heen. 
too optimistic in estimating the effect thereon of the reduction m 
fares which had been decided upon in the previous budget The 
Government, said the Railway Member, might be criticised because 
traffic had not responded to the stimulus of the reduction in fares, 
but they had taken this risk on the considered opinion of railway 
agents that the reduction would pay in the long run He pointed 
out to the House that it was the existence of the railway reserve that 
enabled such experiments as these to be made, experiments which 
must be carefully watched and given fair trial If, however, they 
merely involved a loss in revenue without any compensating increase 
in traffic, the whole question would have to be reconsidered 

The general discussion on the Railway Budget opened on 
February 22nd Among the papers presented to the Legislature in 
connection with it was a memorandum drawn up by the Financial 
Commissioner to the Railway Board, in which he explained what 
effects a lowering of the exchange value of the rupee from Is 6 d 
to Is 4 d gold would have on Railway Finances The memoran- 
dum showed that any such lowering would in the end reduce the- 
net receipts of the Indian Railways by 6| crores of rupees per 
annum, knd that the reduction m 1927-28 would be something over 
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indiscriminately accused of High-handedness, of corruption and of 
repression Misconduct on the part of any member of the force, 
however humble, is eagerly seized upon m the public press, which 
is often inclined to assume that the whole organization may be 
judged by isolated instances of bad behaviour In times of crisis, 
when dangerous disturbances have to be suppressed, or a locality 
has to be defended against the ravages of dacoits, there is an 
insistent demand for the services of the police, and their heroism 
m circumstances of peril and difficulty is widely applauded But 
where, as happens m so mnny places m India, the local Sub-Ins- 
pector of Police is the real representative of the arm of the State 
throughout a given area, the behaviour of the force seems often 
to provide the public with an excuse for criticism Of recent years, 
much has been done by the authorities to improve the conduct and 
discipline of the police Police schools are multiplying, the 
training which they provide grows more and more adequate No 
pains are now spared by local Governments in instructing members 
of the force m their duties towards the public Stress is laid not 
merely upon technical efficiency m the discharge of professional 
duties, but also upon the necessity of courtesy and civility towards 
individual citizens As has already been remarked, there i& 
reason to believe that the faults of which the police are still freelT 
accused show signs of steadily diminishing Discipline is better; 
departmental punishments are rarer, dismissals less frequent 


Quite apart, however, from any justification which the conduct 
of the Indian Police may provide for their general unpopularity, 
we have to notice that their position presents certain peculiar charac- 
teristics The average citizen in India does 
•The Pnbllc Attitude no t seem ^. 0 congl( j er that he is called upon to 

assist the police in the discharge of their duties This undoubted 
fact may be due either to the low level at which civic responsibility 
rests m India to-day , or to some definite political theory, which 
does not square with Western conceptions of the relation between 
rights and duties In. any event, it is undeniable that the average 
individual does not conceive himself as responsible for assisting 
m the maintenance of public tranquility In which connection 
it should he remembered that the aloofness -with which the 
average man regards the policeman and his labours is by no 
means co nfin ed to those parts of India which are directly under 
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achievements Undoubtedly the vexed question of the mdiamsa- 
tion of the railway services is responsible for a good deal of tlie 
hostility at present displayed against the railway administration 
In Chapter IV, it will be shown what progress has been made m 
admitting Indians to all blanches of all grades of the railway 
services and here one or two of the conditions which govern the 
progress of mdiamsation may be considered In the first place it 
should not be forgotten that m their railway system, the Govern- 
ment of India and the Railway Board are responsible for one of the 
biggest commercial undertakings m the world — a business with a 
capital of something like £450 millions sterling The size of India, 
the insufficiency of arterial roads, and the lack of uval systems of 
transport, all combine to make hei dependent to a singular extent 
on her railways Clearly, the railways have got to be efficiently 
administered, otherwise the economic structure of the country will 
be seriously damaged and her general revenues heavily embanassed 
Now railway administration is a science whose technique is 
developed and refined from year to year, and even the most advanced 
countries of the West are not ashamed to take railway experts from 
each other Indianisation of the services is, of course, a political 
as well as an administrative problem, and it is quite reasonable 
to argue that as fai as some of the Indian services are concerned 
political arguments may safely be allowed to prevail But it will 
be acknowledged that the railway is not one of these services 
There, technical qualifications must decide, and although the mem- 
bers of the Indian Legislature chafe against what they regard as 
the disappointing slowness of the mdiamsation of the lailway 
services, particularly in their higher ranks, it must be conceded 
that the Government and the Railway Board are m a stiong posi--' 
tion when they demand an expert’s qualification Ior an 
expert’s job The figures given m Chapter IY p^ow that serious 
attempts have been made and are being made tackle the problem 
of indianismg the railway services, and it ib to be hoped that criti- 
cism based on this cause will steadily disappear as the years pass 

Another fruitful cause of criticism of the Railway Board are the 
conditions under which third class railway passengers travel m this 
country It is alleged that third class carnages are frequently 
insanitary, usually over-crowded, and generally uncomfoi table 
Of late years much has been done to meet these complaints but 
when it is realised that a third class passenger travels a hundred 
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irevention and detection of crime, lias been emphasized of recent 

yeais by the agitation of India politics 
Politics 00 01 The P°l* ceman > as the arm of the executive, 
bas been frequently brought into direct con- 
flict with the exponent of political ideas The principle lying at 
the root of the non-co-operation campaign, which was the severance 
of all relations between the people and the Government, naturally 
resulted m throwing the constabulary more than ever upon their 
own resources , while the general excitement, which swept over 
large sections of the population, made the task of preserving order 
more than usually difficult, unpleasant, and even dangerous There 
is, even m normal conditions, a natural disposition to identify the 
constable with the existence of the British Raj , and to regard 
him as an obstacle to the achievement of India’s national aspirations 
It-is sometimes forgotten that any Government, whether indigenous 
or foreign, must necessarily maintain order, and m the process is 
obliged to restrain by various means those activities which it regards 
as subversive of its own authority 

The straight road towards winning for the Police an increased 
measure of public appreciation would seem to lie m so raising the 

morale and the intelligence of the force that 
Hopes o£ Betterment. 1 ^. g me mbers may be trusted m all circum- 
stances to use their authority with discretion There is no reason 
to despair of attaining this goal The Inspector-General of Police 
in Bengal has made ah interesting comparison between the state 
of affairs within his jurisdiction to-day and that pictured m the 
report of the English Police Commission of 1S39 He notices that 
it was only through constant efforts on the part of the superior 
officers of the Metropolitan Police , through the weeding out of 
dishonest and inefficient constables, and thrmgh tbe hardly-won 
approval of the more reasonable portions of the population, that 
a complete change has been brought about in the attitude of the 
English public towards those appointed for the preservation of its 
order If the policeman m India, as m England, is to be looked 
upon almost with affection by every lav -abiding citizen, ft is very 
necessary that a paiallel line of policy should be pursued with 
equal determination Already there are reports from certain 
Provinces that the attitude of the general public is beginning to 
change that confidence m the police is gradually, if sloulv, 
increasing, and that the assistance rendered b'v the public to the 
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Hmdley, tlie head of the Railway Board, explained the situation 
to the House and showed that the surplus of waggons was no more 
than a reasonable leserve against likely needs, and he illustrated 
his aigument by reference to America where there are on an average 
over 4,000 locomotives and 200,000 waggons in reserve every year 
The number of waggons m reserve m India was based on expert 
opinion and he asked the House to accept that opinion Sir CharleB 
Innes resented the attempt to piove the case for indianisation by 
trying to show that the present Railway Board was inefficient 
The Board had tiansformed disoider on the Indian railways into 
great efficiency It was a technical body, and it would be a dere- 
liction of duty on his part to recommend the supersession of senior 
and experienced lailway officials The opposition, however, 
remained impervious to these arguments and with the help of one 
or two other members the Congress Swaraj and Nationalist Parties 
■carried the motion by 59 votes to 52 The discussion on the Rail- 
way Board occupied practically the whole of the three days allotted 
to the demands for grants The debate then continued till the 
demands Nos 2 to 6 were adopted, motions for cuts in lespect of 
some of them being either lost or withdrawn After that the guillo- 
tine fell and the remaining demands passed automatically 

The debate on the Railway Budget ended on Enday, February 
the 25th and on the next working day, Monday the 28th, the budget 
for 1927-28 was presented Popular interest m this budget was 
probably greater than m any other budget since the inauguration 
of the Reforms, for excitement over the Currency Bill had by this 
time reached an extraordinarily high pitch and it was well-known 
that the budget, by showing the different effects on the national 
finances of the adoption of the one gold value or the other for the 
rupee, would bring reality and hard facts into a prolonged and 
embittered controversy, which certain agencies and a large part of 
the press had hitherto kept away from these disturbing elements 
The House was crowded when Sir Basil Blackett rose to make 
his statement The financial details of the general budget like 
those of the railway budget will be discussed in Chapter V, and 
here only its broad features and the discussion on the Finance Bill 
will be examined For the fourth year m succession the Finance 
Member was able to announce a surplus The surplus this year 
was the very handsome one of 370 lakhs of rupees, but was depen- 
dent on the rupee’s being maintained at the ratio of Is Gd gold. 
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nty Whole districts are terrorized, and the police are sometimes 
called upon to fight pitched-battles with the brigands There are 
two principal difficulties m bringing dacoits to book The first 
as the wide area over which the operations of a single gang may 
•easily extend This, taken m conjunction with poor communica- 
tions and a difficult country, may necessitate the concentration of 
•the special police parties for weeks or even months upon the trail 
of one band Next is the difficulty of obtaining information The 
dacoits rely upon terrorism , and they commit such atrocities both 
upon their victims and upon those whom they suspect of giving 
.information to the police, that the average villager is reluctant to 
take any share m assisting the authorities to suppress them The 
Police reports from those parts of India where dacoity is generally 
most prevalent, such as Burma, the United and Central Provinces, 
Central India, and Gujarat, almost invariably contain horrible 
stones of the fate inflicted by desperate men upon suspected infor- 
mers Tillage watchmen are bound hand-and-foot and thrown into 
rivers , are roasted alive on a slow fire , are hideously mutilated as 
a warning to others In fact, it is only by the most strenuous 
exertions that the Indian Police are able to keep gang robbery 
within its normal limits During any period of general excitement, 
there is a tendency for dacoity to increase, and m such cncum- 
stances, the police remain the only power which protects peaceful 
persons from a reign of terror In last year’s Report we mentioned 
"the dispersal, by the United Provinces Police, of a Bhantu gang 
■which had for long oppressed certain districts During the same 
year, operations even more extensive had to be undertaken in Gujarat 
against a desperate and dangerous gang, led by one Mirkhan The 
•depredations of these dacoits were so intolerable that a special force 
wrfch 8 motor cars and 2 Lewis guns was finally equipped for action 
against them When they were run to earth, they took up their 
■position upon a steep hill which had finally to be stormed after a 
•prolonged fusillade Two members of the gang were shot dead, 
•and large booty was recovered m the way of arms, ammunition, 
horses, and ornaments The leader managed, however, a to make 
his escape The remnant of the gang rallied round him and another 
pitched-battle was fought This finally settled the fate of Mirkhan, 
who was wounded and captured, while his remaining followers 
were eithei killed or wounded These operations stretched over a 
large tract of country, partly lying within the limits of British 
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uounced, among tliem being the abolition of the export duties on 
les, estimated to cost 9 lakhs of rupees, and tlie abolition of the 
i export duty at an estimated loss of 50 lakhs, whilst the import 
By on motor cais was reduced from 30 to 20 per cent ad valorem 
id on Gres from 30 to 15 per cent The import duty of 15 per 
mt on rubber seeds and stumps was removed m compliance with 
special representation of the Burma Government, thus helping 
i important adolescent industry The stamp duty on cheques and 
i bills of exchange payable on demand was abolished with effect 
om the 1st July 1927 Lastly the import duty on unmanufac- 
ired tobacco was raised from Re 1 to Rs 11 per lb with an 
Umatcd gam to the revenue of 18 lakhs, and the basis of assess- 
-ent of tea companies to income-tax was altered m a manner which, 
was believed, would jneld 45 lakhs of revenue The net result 
C all these changes would be a loss of 6 lakhs of rupees to the 
venue, which would bring down next year’s surplus to 364 lakhs 
rupees 

It was when he came to deal with this surplus that the Finance 
[ember made one of the most important pronouncements which 
as Been made since the inauguration of the Reformed system of 
ro\ eminent in India and one of vast promise for the progress of 
iie Indian provinces and the future of the new constitution m 
udia For, Sn Basil announced, the surplus would be devoted 
o the remission of provincial contributions Readers who are 
iot familiar with Indian conditions will find provincial contribu- 
10 ns explained m Chapter Y where also an attempt will be made 
o show the importance to the provinces of this announcement by 
he Finance Member The suiplus, indeed, fell short of the sum 
mquired totally to abolish provincial contributions by 181 lakhs 
\hich, Sir Basil Blackett pointed out, represented by a curious 
omcidence the exact amount of revenue which the Government of 
India had given up when they had abolished the cotton excise 
luty the previous year m order to help the Bombay cotton industry 
But the Bombay Government, faced with a considerable deficit on 
'he working of 1926-27, and under the shadow of a further estimated 
leficit m 1927-28 on other than development transactions, hau 
made a very strong appeal for help to the Government of India 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, the Government 
of India felt convinced that a very special effort ought to be made 
m 1927-28 on Bombay’s behalf It would not have been expedient 
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to it itut a small body of irreconcilable 1 ? subsequohflv began lo 
re-organize tbeir societies The earlier stages of the non-co-opera- 
tion increment, with its emphasis on non-nolence, placed a consi- 
derable obstacle m their wav Mr Gandhi’s ideals and personality 


captured the imagination of the emotional middle class youths of 


Earlier History. 


Bengal to whom the tenorists have always- 
looked for their recruits Thei themselyes r 


howerer still letamed their faith m the efficac\ of assassination 


as a political weapon In and after 1922, it was giaduallr realised 
that the policy of non-co-opeiation had failed to achieve the ends- 
to which it was immediately dnected The terrousts thereupon 
came more into the open, and began, m opposition to Mr Gandhi’s- 
own declarations, to pieach the necessity of yiolence The two main 
t^rronst organisations were now fully resuscitated , and new mem- 
bers m large numbeis were recruited Arms and ammunition 
paitly of a kind which cannot be purchased m India and must thus 
have been smuggled from abroad, were collected, a new and 
dangerous t\ pe of bomb was manufactured and pro*|ects for the 
assassination of certain police officers were devised At the same 
time, there appealed m the press an ever-increasing flood of articles 
m piaise of the older revolutionaries In May, 1923, there came 
an outbreak of political dacoitv culminating m assassination, and 
m the looting oi attempted looting of two Post Offices The* 
attempt of Government to bung certain persons to book m what is 
called the Alipur Conspiracy Case failed, owing to the general 
atmosphere of intimidation and to the fact that much of the evidence 
m possession of the authorities could not be placed befoie the court* 
without danger to the lives of those who had piovided it Accord- 
ingly, it was found necessary to intern some of the accused m that* 
case under Regulation III of 1818, but the movement was only 
temporarily checked by this action In Decembei a senous dacoity 
was perpetrated by armed middle-class youths at Chittagong, 
followed by the assassination of a Sub-Inspecfoi of Police 
who had anested one of the accused In January, 1924, ^ Mr Day 
was murdered m broad daylight in Calcutta m mistake for the 
Commissioner of Police And m April a similar attempt was made 


Events in 1624. 


upon the life of Mr Bruce In March, a 
bomb factor}' was discovered m Calcutta, 


arrd evidence came to light of the existence of another at Fandpur 
In July, a member of the party was arrested m Calcutta with a 
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ignorance, in the widening of the opportunities for a good 
life for many crores of the people of India ” 

The manner m which this Budget was received by a large part 
of the Indian pi css is a sinking commentary on one aspect of the 
Indian political situation It is impossible to doubt that every 
educated Indian m the land, no matter what his political party, 
has ever since the ieai 1920 when the Meston Committee laid down 
the scale of the contributions to be paid to the Government of India 
bv the provinces, earnestly desned the remission of these contri- 
butions and has seen m them a grave obstacle to the progress of 
the province to uhich he belonged This is proved by thousands 
of public speeches and newspaper ai tides, and by the debates which 
have taken place on manv occasions m one or the other of the legis- 
lative bodies set up by the Reforms A year ago even the most 
mveteiate opponent of the Indian Government and all their ways 
could lia've scarce forborne to cheer such a budget as this, and yet, 
owing to the state of mind induced by the dispute over the highly 
technical question of the exchange value of the rupee, one Indian 
newspaper after another denounced this year’s budget as a trap 
set to catch unwary legislators and force them to vote for the 
Government s Cuirency proposals, the remission of provincial con- 
tributions with all its benefits being the bait with which the trap 
was set Of the immense promise of the budget for the future 
welfare of the provinces and their people, and of the devoted labour 
and masterly skill which had made such a budget possible only a 
few years after those which seemed to show that India was heading 
for national bankruptcy, hardly any Indian newspaper cared to 
speak In fact the whole discussion of this year’s budget by the 
Indian press is one of the curiosities of politics 

The members of the legislature weie given three days this year 
to study and digest the budget between its presentation and dis- 
cussion For it was presented on February the 28th and on March 
the 3rd the general discussion began and continued over the follow- 
ing day The discussion made it quite clear that the Swaraj -Con- 
gress and Nationalist Parties had determined to persevere in their 
opposition to the Government over the Currency Bill, even though 
their success should make the remission of provincial contributions 
impossible for an indefinite number of years Their prominent 
spokesmen criticised Government policy in lespect of Military 
Expenditure and the transfer of certain items of expenditure from 
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tal duty of Government is to preserve public security on which politi- 
cal advance and all tbe functions of a civilized social organism 
depend And, as it is manifest tbat sound and permanent political 
progress cannot be accelerated by violence or threat of violence, so 
also I deem it my duty and tbe duty of my Government to see tbat 
no violence or threat of violence shall operate to retard it I and my 
Government will therefore proceed as we are doing along the line of 
political development laid down m the declared policy of Parlia- 
ment reaffirmed by His Majesty’s Government Acting with these 
objects and these intentions, I believe myself and my Government 
to be entitled to the support and co-operation of all those who have 
truly at heart the peace, the prosperity and the political future of 
India ” 

Generally speaking, there was little disposition m responsible 
quarters to deny the existence of revolutionary conspiracy, or to 

question the facts put forward by the 
^^fl n ti» n pub]lo* me authorities m defence of their action There 

was, however, a considerable amount of 
scepticism as to whether the Ordinance was really required, com- 
bined with comment on the failure of the Government of India to 
take the Legislative Assembly into their confidence The reply 
to the latter charge was that the whole purpose of the Ordinance 
would have been frustrated had the suspects been put on their 
guard by a previous discussion m public, and to the former, that 
the ordinary purposes of law required for their proper operation 
an atmosphere of tranquillity which was not existent "Vigorous 
protests were raised by many sections of political opmiop, but it 
iB'to be remarked that the issue of the Ordinance did not entail any 
widespread political agitation The action of the authorities, in 
Bhort, while it did not command support from those sections of 
Indian public opinion which are most vocal, failed to bring upon 
the heads of Government that fierce general denunciation which 
its opponents anticipated As we pointed out m lqst year’s 
Statement, the issue between the authorities and the anarchists is 
still somewhat clouded m the eyes of certain persons first by the 
consideration that the anarchists are fellow-Indians while the 
Government is regarded as alien, and secondly by the fact that 
rciolutionary crime, which scarcely touches the majority of the 
public, is not connected in the popular mind with those dangerous 
implications which cause the authorities to regard it so gravely. 
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for the purpose of dcprmng ITi* Majertr tfio Jung-Empcror of the 
sovereignty of British India The final remarks of their Lordships 
the Chief Justice and Sir Theodore Piggott may he quoted — 

“Although there l* no plea against the severity of the sentence 
m tho memorandum of appeal something w.t; said in argument 

. _ before us as to the general futility of their 

Judgment o! the Court. . t .1 c , , t 

proceedings, the appaient absence of any- 
thing like tangible results endangering the public security, and the 
suggestion w as at least thrown out that their proceedings were 
more desemtig of contempt than of prosecution and punishment 
This plea does not impiess us It happened that the close personal 
attention gnen to then actmfios In Col Have and the remarkable 
efficiency of his depnifment frustrated and hampered them at even* 
turn Then piocecdings weie known ftom dnr to day, and when 
the evidence against them w is complete their arrests followed 
Absurd and unbeliernble as their aspirations were, the fact 
remains that each of these men enteied into and carried on this 
conspiracy with each other and with Bor in the most serious spirit 
Whilst the conspnacr had for its principal object the orertlirow 
of British rule 111 this eountn the conspiratois looked even beyond 
this Exhibit 9 9<7, 11, 12, the pamphlet * Wliat do we want 
and many othei documents set our clearlv what they aimed at 
achieving and how thev hoped to achieve it Bntish rule, govern- 
ment by uppei and middle class Indian alike, were to be swept 
away, the confiscation of properh was to be wholesale A 
‘People’s paity’ was to be the initial step, having a public pro- 
giamme designed foi their betteiment which m no way oftended 
against the law Within that apparently harmless body ‘ illegal ’ 
activities weie to be piosecuted by ail mnei party consisting of 
‘ all the levolutionaiy nationalists Violence and destruction of 
property weie to be encouiaged and conflicts to be piecipitated 
At the propitious moment, resources and armed help were to come 
from the * TJniveisal 1 evolutionary paity ’,?<?, the C6mmumst 
International Throughout the whole of this fantastic scheme no 
calculation is made of, no thought appaiently given to, the forces 
w'hich Bntish and Indians alike would anay against an enemy 
bent on then common destiuction In the event of the overthrow 
by force of arm* of the British Grovernment, the revolutionaries 
pioposed to sweep away all Indian r political gioups and labour 
organizations which did not come into line The power of upper 
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prisoners, the provision of separate accommodation for prisoners 
nnder trial, the institution of the star-class Bystem, and the aboli- 
tion of certain practices which are liable to harden or degrade the 
prison population 

The effect of these recommendations, when carried out, will he 
to place India thoroughly abreast of the leading developments of 

penology m other countries Action is now 
Action npon the Report, eyg-ry^bere being taken to carry into effect 

the proposals of the I ails Committee Unfortunately, in the 
majority of Provinces the process has been hampered by financial 
stringency, for many of the changes advocated entail heavy expen- 
diture Generally speaking, however, good progress has been made 
Overcrowding, which was noticed by the Committee as -a serious 
defect m several provinces, has now very largely been remedied 
Eresh rules have been drawn up to govern Buch matters as jail pun- 
ishment, and the infliction of whipping is carefully regulated 
Solitary confinement has been abolished as a prison punishment, 
ihe remission system has been improved, and attempts are now being . 
made to teach the convict a trade which will assist him to become a 
useful citizen when he serves his sentence Special Committees 
have been appointed in several Provinces to advise Government as 
to the religions needs of the various communities represented in the 
jail population Additional Juvenile jails have been instituted, 
and where financial stringency makes such provision impossible, 
arrangements are made for the release of child offenders on bail 
under the custody of their parents Among the improvements 
which have been generally effected, mention may be made of facili- 
ties m regard to earning remission of sentence, the separation of 
under-trial prisoners from the surveillance of convict officials , the 


institution of libraries for prisoners, and the reformation of rules 
regarding the habitual criminal In several Provinces, Advisory 
Boards have been constituted to review periodically the sentences 
of long term prisoners It is to be noted that the major portion of 
these reforms have been carried through by the initiative of the 
provincial Governments, the Government of India having for the 
most part confined their attention to laying down certain general 
principles m regard to which uniformity 16 possible Early m 1926, 


_ H the Central Administration introduced into 

0a * the legislature a measure to modify the 

Indian Prisons Act, 1894, m certain directions recommended by the 
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under the Indian Potet Office Act, T89S, ^further to hmend the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, and the 
Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of income-tax, 
be taken into consideration ” The amendment made by a 
Swarajist Member to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was 
negatived without a division Clause (2) of the Bill contained 
the provision foi the taxation of salt to stand at the figure of Re 1-4 
per rnaund, and to this clause certain amendments were moved with 
the effect of reducing the tax to a lower figure The effective 
amendment was moved by a Swarajist Member, who wanted to 
lower the salt tax to exactly half of its present figure, namely, 10 
annas per maund The importance of this amendment will be 
readily seen when it is realised that its acceptance would mean a 
loss of revenue to the Government of 312 lakhs of rupees, and 
further that this loss of revenue would have to be adjusted by 
reducing the remission jof provincial contributions by an equal 
amount The acceptance of this amendment, therefore, would 
destroy at a stroke the greater part of the benefits to the provinces 
which the Government of India was now m a position to confer 
after years of skilful and devoted nursing of their finances It 
can hardly be argued that the benefits of reducing the tax on salt 
by £tli of a penny per lb are equivalent to those which will accrue 
to the piovinces from the remission of provincial contributions, but, 
although this consideration was plainly present to the House, the 
amendment was declared earned m a tlnn Assembly by 50 votes to 
48 The division partook rather of the character of a snap vote 
for the final division on the hotly contested Currency Bill was taken 
immediately before the debate on the Finance Bill began, and a 
number of Government supporters, particularly Mohammadan 
supporters, who were keeping the very exhausting Ramzan Fast 
in weather which had 'by this time become distinctly hot, had 
left the House In spite, however, of the character of the division 
and the very important issues involved, the Government of India 
did not intend to certify the tax, but to leave it to the Council of 
State to restore it or not as they thought fit If the Council of 
State restored it, then the Legislative Assembly would, of course, 
have another opportunity to consider it The Council of State dis- 
agreed with the Legislative Assembly over the respective values 
of the remission of provincial contributions and the somewhat 
shadowy relief which would be afforded by halving the salt tax. 
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supervision of probation officers In many places it has been found 
possible to appoint honorary iisitor^ of the various jails, and tlie 
ministration of leligious pieaclieis is non everywhere spreading 
Since the success of tbe .Tail Department on its reformative side 
•depends ultimateH upon the measure of suppoit which the general 
public evinces m such activities as those just described, it is un- 
fortunate that patriotic persons do not display groator interest m 
this matter Therro are, however, signs that the welfare of the 
puson population is coming to be recognised among the legitimate 
objects of philanthropic endeavour 

Duimg the last few j enis, the Jail Departments of certain Indian 
Provinces have been exposed to a severe strain on ing to the sudden 

emergence into prominence' of a new element 
Polihoal Prisoners looselv called “political” prisoners A 

large proportion of these w ere followeis of the non-co-operation move- 
ment, arrested and sentenced foi defiance of authority They in- 
cluded pei sons from almost all classes of societv, but were in general 
of a type veiy difteient fiom that of the cusioman jail population 
The difficulty of dealing with this influx of individuals, many of 
whom claimed to be acting for conscience’s sake, was enhanced by 
the fact that the Indian jail authonhes aie, as a rule, accustomed 
to a prison population of rough, illiterate, and dangerous men 
Hence, foi the mere safety of the jail, stuct discipline has to be 
maintained Somewhiit naturally, the majontv of these “ poli- 
tical ” prisoners did not appreciate the necessity for many of the 
regulations to which they were expected to conform , and before 
long, public opinion was moved by exaggerated stones as 
to the hardships inflicted upon them From a very early date, the 
authorities devoted considerable attention to this problem It was, 
of course, impossible that all these prisoners, irrespective of the 
exact nature of the offences for which they had been sentenced, 
should be treated somewhat in the fashion of honoured guests of the 
Government But nothing short of this would have satisfied a large 
and vocal section of the educated classes The Government of 
Indu, after conferiing with representatives of local Governments, 
issued general instructions to enable prisoners convicted of ceitain 
offences to be accoided special tieatment These instructions, how- 
ever, applied not only to the case of men sentenced for offences con- 
nected with political movements but to all prisoners fulfilling cer- 
tain prescribed conditions It was la^d down that each case was to 
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and tlie Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposeB, 
and to lay upon tlie Governor General in Council certain obliga- 
tions m regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold exchange, 
he taken into consi delation ” The Emance Member explained the 
principle of the Bill, "which was that the time had come to stabilise 
the rupee at a fixed gold value and for that purpose to impose, 
for the first time m Indian financial history, a statutory liability 
on the Cunency Authority to maintain the rupee at this fixed 
ratio to gold Before the Great War there had been no statutory 
provisions to prevent the rupee from falling below a fixed ratio of 
gold so that the link between the rupee and gold was imperfect 
The present Bill, the Emance Member was careful to explain, was 
no more than a tiansitional measure intended to be operative only 
during the period between its passing and the time when the gold 
standard and Reseive Bank Act, which will be described m Chapter 
Y, should come into operation The Indian Government proposed 
in the Currency Bill to stabilise the rupee at a ratio equivalent 
to 8 47512 grams of gold, that is, the ratio corresponding to a value 
of Is 6 d gold per rupee It was ovei this proposal that one of 
the fiercest controversies m recent Indian history had been raging 
for some months and on it was concentrated the attention not only 
of every member of the Legislature — whether Government or non- 
official — bnt also of a great part of the Indian public In fact, 
making an allowance for the differences between the general level 
of education of the people of the two countries, the great ratio 
dispute was to India, during the latter half of 1926 and the first 
three months of 1927, what the great bimetallism controversy was 
to America m the nineties of last century with Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas taking Mr Bryan’s part as the wholehearted antagonist 
of the Government’s Currency Policy Just as Mr Bryan talked 
picturesquely of mankind’s being crucified on a cross of gold, whilst 
his followers demanded “ the dollar of our daddies ” so Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, or, at any rate, his chief economic advisers, 
talked of disease and death to millions from the adoption of the 
ratio proposed by the Indian Government, and their supporters 
claimed the “ natural ” ratio of sixteen pence gold The speech 
m which Sir Basil Blackett put his motion to the House had little 
of the picturesque but was a master-piece of lucid exposition and 
close reasoning He showed that any reversion to the ratio pro- 
posed by the opponents of the Bill could only be effected by violent 
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ties So flagrant m some cases were tlie allegations made against 
tie character and the conduct of the jail officers concerned, that pro- 
ceedings were taken m vindication of their character Quite apart 
from the attack and the criticism to which the Jail Administration 
of certain Provinces has heen subjected owing to the ** political” 
prisoners, there has been a further regrettable consequence to the 
system as a whole The differential treatment accorded to 
privileged prisoners has been attended with unfortunate conse- 
quences, m some places at least, to the general discipline, especially 
as the authorities were reluctant to take strong measures against 
men of refinement and education Fortunately, with the subsidence 
of political excitement, the crisis shows signs of passing With 
the exception of the Sikh volunteers, who are still offering them- 
selves for arrest in large, if decreasing, numbers, the proportion of 
persons who have been sentenced, during the period we are now re- 
viewing, to terms of imprisonment for offences arising out of politi- 
cal movements, is greatly reduced 


One of the branches of the Administration which most directly 
concerns the ordinary citizen, is the machinery of civil justice 

Litigation is perhaps more popular in India, 
Civil Justice having regard to the general poverty of the 

inhabitants, than m many other countries During the year 1922, 
for example, the number of suits before the Civil Courts amounted 


to no less than 2 6 millions This figure does not include suits de- 
cided by Village and Panchayat Courts, which numbered during 
the same period 198,000, and suits tried by special revenue courts 
amounting to 755,000 For some time, there have been widespread 
complaints as to the delay attending the disposal of suits, and the 
arrears into which the judicial work of the civil courts has fallen 


Speaking m October 1923, Lord Heading said “ After my arrival 
m India, when there had been time to make an examination, I was 


deeply impressed with the delays occurring under the present system 
m the administration of civil justice and specially m the recovery 
of the fruits of a decree by execution These defects attracted my 
attention through the complaints of commercial bodies, through the 
observations of the Privy Council m the cases coming before them, 
thiough the observations made by members of the judiciary and 
the legal profession and through actual instances coming to my 


notice m the routine of administration The flaw seemed to me 
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manner that tlie case for Is 6d lias tended to be forgot- 
ten If my analysis of the position as given above is at 
all correct, tbe reason for tbis tendency is clear Tbe 
de facto ratio bolds tbe field, bas beld tbe field for nearly 
two years, is working reasonably well, bas brought about 
stability and increased confidence all round, bas helped 
enormously to restore balance and stability to budgets and 
in a special degree to secure for tbe agriculturist a fair 
price for bis pioduce And tbe onus of proof that some 
otbei latio ought to be substituted for it rests with tbe 
advocates of that other ratio There is no real onus on 
tbe supporters of tbe de facto ratio to prove tbe case for 
maintaining it It is for its opponents to show cause for 
upsetting it I tbmk it will be useful, if I proceed to state 
tbe case for Is 6 d In a speech which I made in Calcutta 
m December last before tbe Indian Chamber of Commerce 
I summed up tbe case for Is 6 d in eleven points None 
of these have since been seriously challenged I repeat 
them here and challenge any economist m tbe House to 
find any flaw in them They are as follows — 

(1) “ Tbe silver rupee bas no natural value other than tbe 

value of tbe silver bullion which it contains Any 
other value than this for tbe silver rupee must be 
artificial 

(2) No one ratio for tbe rupee can possibly be permanently 

more advantageous for India than another Tbe 
question is not, and never can be, whether one par- 
ticular ratio, say, Is 6 d , is permanently more ad- 
vantageous for India than some other ratio, say 
Is 4:d or 2s 

(3) All arguments based on tbe belief that tbe fixation of 

one particular ratio is definitely and permanently 
advantageous or disadvantageous to this or that 
interest are entirely irrelevant 

(4) A rising rate of exchange tends temporarily to assist 

imports jand discourage exports, but this tendency 
is often counteracted, m whole or in part, by move- 
ments m world prices as happened m tbe case of India 
from 1922 to 1925 
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proposals for relieving tlie pressure winch at present weigh-? down 

judicial officers Alterations have been sug- 
Suggestions for gested m the jurisdiction of the lower courts, 
and an increase m the number oi courts in. 
places where judicial officers aTe overworked In general, the pro- 
posals follow the line of devolution The development and grant 
of exclusive jurisdiction to village tribunals is lecomm ended, with 
a view to lehevmg Munsifs and Small Cause Courts of all simple 
money suits of small value Proposals are made for the grant of 
wider jurisdiction to the courts of Subordinate Judges and Munsifs, 
so as to aftord relief to courts of District Judges, and also to certain- 
courts m Madias, Bombay and Rangoon, with a view to relieving 
High Courts on the Original Civil Side It is suggested that Regis- 
tiais should be appointed at Headquarteis to relieve the District 
Judges of administrative and miscellaneous duties, and to act as the 
head of the unified offices of all courts situated in the District Head- 
quarters The Committee also dealt with the qualifications of judi- 
cial officers, and have put forward valuable suggestions with the 
object of increasing their competence and efficiency Other sugges- 
tions deal with the legal profession itself Among these, there is 
a proposal to proclaim touting as a penal offence, and to provide 
reasonable and just remuneration to both senior and junior pleaders 
m important cases For the handling of commercial cases, the 
Committee has recommended the training of selected officers in com- 
mercial law and practice, if possible m England, and m other cases 
m the courts of the Presidency towns, where commercial cases are 
common Proposals are made for the restriction of the right of a 
third appeal from decisions of the Chartered High Courts m second' 
appeal* which aie now admissible under the Letters Patent, and also 
for requiring appellants m second appeals to deposit security for 
the respondent’s costs Emphasis is laid upon the importance of 
inspections by High Court Judges m districts, so that personal 
guidance may be given, and Judicial officers, found responsible for 
indolence or per\er*itv, may be brought under suitable discipline 
Among the most valuable portion* of the Report is an examination 
of the general conditions of work m each High Court m all its as- 
pect* It is greatlj to he hoped that as a result of this remarknbly 
coinprdu n*ivc survey of the machinery of civil justice in India, 
action will *non be taken to remedv the delaj* of which there has- 
latch beat *o much complaint 
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mended tlie latter because it was tbe de facto ratio Contimung r 
tlie Finance Member argued tbat no latio could possibly be per- 
manently more advantageous than another for India By far tbe 
gieatei part of tbe case of tbe opponents of tbe present Bill was- 
made up of tbe alleged evil effects of tbe bigber ratio on tbe agri- 
cultural interest and it was assumed tbat an agriculturist wbo 
sold bis produce for export got 12^ per cent more for it witb a 
Is 4 d rupee In reply to tbis tbe Finance Member showed tbat 
nothing whatever was gained by tbe Indian exporter if be received 
in payment for bis produce a larger number of rupees of less- 
value instead of a small number of rupees of greater value if the 
gold or co mm odity value of what be received remained unaltered 
The House must remember, be said, tbat under a gold standard 
all tbat mattered was tbe gold value of tbe money, and most of 
tbe fallacies of tbe Currency League were due to then thinking 
and talking of tbe rupee m relation to sterling Sir Basil added' 
tbat tbe smaller number of rupees received under tbe bigber ratio' 
bad exactly tbe same purchasing power as tbe larger number of 
rupees which would be received under tbe lower ratio and there- 
fore all tbat could happen as a result of lowering tbe exchange 
ratio would be tbat a period of instability would ensue, during 
which some would suffer losses and others would make profits, and 
if past experience was any guide, tbe people wbo suffered most 
would be tbe agriculturists Tbe decisive question m this contro- 
versy was whether prices bad in. preponderating degree adjusted 
themselves to tbe de facto ratio of Is 6 d If they bad, then tbe 
Currency Commission, including Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas 
himself, were unanimously m favour of stabilising at Is Qd He 
argued tbat it could not be seriously doubted now tbat prices bad 
so adjusted themselves Tbe case for a Is id rupee, which bad 
been so fully presented by Sir Pursbotamdas m bis minute of 
dissent was based entirely on tbe argument tbat tbe adjustment of 
prices to tbe prevailing ratio of Is 6 d was incomplete and tbat 
it was not too late for tbe Indian Government to adopt the lower 
ratio Tbe Finance Member then showed tbat some of ^ 
strongest advocates of tbe Is 4 d ratio admitted tbat it w as 
less to try to argue tbat prices bad not adjusted themself -L’’ 
preponderant degree to tbe Is 6d ratio “ And what ”, » 

“ does tbe admission, tbat prices have adjusted thew^-yT ^ 
preponderant degree, mean ? It means tbat then? 
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for Bombay and Karachi by the Bombay legislature Both Bombay 
and Calcutta passed Rent Amendment Acts Acts fixing the salary 
of the elected Presidents of the respective legislatures were passed by 
Madras, the Punjab, and Assam Among miscellaneous measuies 
we may notice a Stamp Amendment Act and Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Act m the Punjab, a University of Rangoon Amendment Act 
and a Rangoon Development Trust Act from Burma, an Aerial 
Ropeways Act from Bihar and Orissa One advanced piece of social 
legislation, which excited a consideiable sensation during 1924, was 
the Hindu Religious Endowments Act passed by the Madras legis- 
lature This caused much heart-searching m the orthodox quarters , 
for its intention was to regulate the great endowments of certain 
religious institutions and to apply the profits under State control to 
benevolent activities The measure entailed a considerable amount 
of correspondence between the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of Madras, the Governor of Madras found himself unable to- 
assent to the Bill as originally passed, and returned it for reconsider- 
ation, recommending certain amendments which the Council ac- 
cepted As finally passed the measure received His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s assent on the 29th December, 1924 

In the Central Legislature the law-making work of 1924 was,, 
with certain notable exceptions, of less importance than that of pre- 
vious years In the Delhi session of 1924, 
Central Law-Making attention was devoted to a measure introduced' 
Delhi Session 1624 the result of the passing m the preceding 

session of an Act XX of 1923 — to give effect to certain resolutions- 
adopted by the International Convention for the suppression of traffic- 
in women and children The limit of minority for the purposes oh 
the new offence created by that Act had been fixed at 18, but Gov- 
ernment considered it inconsistent that this age should be adopted In 

respect of the new offences while that of 16- 

iu P Women°ard £ cSSSrer waB retamed m respect of certain old-standing 

offences of a somewhat similar nature They 
had, therefore, secured the insertion m the Bill which became Aetr 
XX of 1923 of a commencement clause to enable them to postpone- 
bringing the new Act into operation until they had consulted local 
Governments In the opinions which had been received. Govern- 
ment found a sufficient body of convinced public support to warrant 
their proposal to apply one uniform age of 18 years to all these- 
offences Accordingly, a Bill was introduced to give effect to this- 
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the Index number for which has recently come more into equili- 
brium with other commodities, the following figures supplied ta 
me by a firm m Bombay will show how unimportant exchange has 
been as a factor in prices as compared with other factors 


Date 

Liverpool 

Futures 

March 

delivery 

Fully good Bengal 

Exchange 

21et December 1920 

10 57 d 

Rs 215 per candy of 784 lbs 

10H gold 

28th February 1921 

6 80c? 

Rs 185 „ „ 


25th January 1927 

7 18 d 

Rs 230 „ „ 

1/6 gold 

i 


It will be seen that in spite of a rise of nearly 50 per cent m 
the gold value of the rupee, the rupee price of cotton so far from 
falling has risen appreciably ” 

In conclusion. Sir Basil Blackett summed up in seven questions- 
the whole case against the Is 4d ratio and he asked, “ "What 
possible reason is there why the whole equilibrium which we have 
now reached after painful years of struggle should be upset simply 
m order that after several years more of suffering and needless- 
losses we may gradually restore a new equilibrium with exchange 
at Is 4 d instead of Is 6d for the permanent benefit of nobody p 

After this full presentation of the Government case, a brisk 
debate took place It was started by Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
■viva, who went into the history of Indian currency at some length 
and contended that the Government proposals were framed for the- 
advantage of British interests But the most important speeches- 
m opposition to the Bill were delivered by Sir Victor Sassoon and 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Ifche two chief antagonists of the 
Is 6 d ratio Sir Victor Sassoon said that after some months of 
intensive study he still could not understand how the stabilisation 
of the rupee on the ratio proposed by the Goverment could benefit 
either the latter in their annual sterling remittances to England or 
the great bulk of the people of India in the matter of the lo^ T 
cost of living to the extent alleged by the supporters of the Go 
ment proposals If the benefits of an appreciated rupee 
great to India, Sir Victor said, a similar process would 
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amendment But the most important piece of legislation of the 
session, and indeed the measure which provided the raison d'etre 
for the special meeting of the Assembly and the Council of State, 
was a Bill introduced by Sir Charles Innes, m pursuance of the 

policy of discriminating protection of mdus- 
Skel Protection Bill. ^ rJes in British India, to provide for the fos- 
tering and development of the steel industry by increasing the im- 
port duties leviable on certain iron and steel articles and by enab- 
ling bounties to be given to manufacturers on certain articles In 
general, the Bill commended itself to the favour of the majority of 
the Assembly Opposition was, however, voiced from certain quar- 
ters A European elected member, Mi W S J "Willson, com- 
plained of the haste with which the Bill was being rushed through 
the House, and contended that the proper form which the proposed 
assistance to the steel industry should take w as a bounty basis Cer- 
tain Labour representatives also objected to the measure on the score 

that no adequate return to the consumer 
Its passage into Law. -would be realised for the burden now about 

to be imposed upon him In Select Committee, certain changes of 
detail were made, the preamble was amplified and some modifica- 
tions were adopted with the object of emphasizing the fact that 
while the protective duty would remain m force for three years only, 
a statutory obligation was to rest on Government to hold an enquiry 
during the course of the year 1926-27 as to the extent to which 
further protection wa& needed by the mdustiy When the Bill 
emerged from Select Committee, a very large number of amend- 
ments had been sent m Many of these were ruled out of order and 
of those moved the majority were rejected Among those whicU 
commended themselves to the opinion of many Indian members was 
one which threatened the success of the whole Bill It proposed to 
limit the benefits conferred by protection to concerns of which at 
least two-thirds of the capital invested was Indian The same 
proviso was put forwaid m slightly less drastic form from several 
quarters, and eventually the discussion was adjourned to enable 
Government and the Opposition to come to an understanding This 
device was successful, the House agreeing, upon Government’s 
assurance that there would be an ad hoc committee to go into the 
question of the proportion of the capital held by Indians m firms 
receiving the benefit of the protection, to adopt a new clause limiting 
the operation of the benefits to firms providing facilities ioi tet hm- 
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of a gold standard with a gold currency m circulation He would 
take the foimer question first, and accordingly lie asked the House 
to deal •with clause 4 of the Currency Bill which raised exclusively 
the question of the latio The question therefore before the House 
was that clause 4 do stand part of the Bill The effective amend- 
ment to this clause stood m the name of Hr Jamnadas Mehta, who 
moAed it m a speech -which was mostly made up of violent cnti- 
cism of the personnel of the Cuirency Commission and the policy 
of the Government of India and Sir Basil Blackett in particular 
Sir Walter Willson lirgued that prices had generally adjusted 
themselves to the Is fi <7 ratio and pointed out that the members 
of the different Chambers of Commerce in India were the greatest 
exporters and importers and were also among the greatest debtors 
and creditors of the country With one exception the Chambers 
of Commerce were m favour of the ratio proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and he ended his speech effectively by reminding the House 
that the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce which was 
formerly m favour of the lower latio had changed its mind and 
now supported the higher ratio Mr Ghanshyamdas Bnla, Mr 
Jmnali, Mr Snnnnsa Aiyangar, and Mr Gavm-Jones all spoke m 
favour of the lower ratio and Sir Pursliofamdas Thakurdas replied 
at length to the eleven points which Sn Basil Blackett had raised 
m his speech on the previous day Sir Basil Blackett waived his 
right to reply and Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment went to a 
division when it was lost 1>\ 08 to 03, the largest division hitherto 
recorded m the ln«ton of the Legislative Assembly This was the 
end, for the time being, of the great fight oier the mpee latio 
The opposition benches fought other clauses m the CurxencA Bill, 
but the Government majority grew steadih with each division and 
finally the Bill was passed by the As=cmbh with onh one or two 
minor amendments The Council of State’ pa<=-cd it m the form 
m which it was sent up to them 
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Obscene Publications 


Provident Fund. 


into consideration, and tlie Bill, as amended, was passed by tbe 
Assembly A Bill to give effect to certain articles of tbe Inter- 
national Convention for tbe suppression of 
tbe circulation of and traffic m obscene publi- 
cations, wbicb was passed by tbe Council of State, was referred to a 
Select Committee by tbe Assembly Among other measures men- 
tion may be made of a Bill to consolidate and amend tbe law relat- 
ing to Government and other Provident Funds, which originated in 
tbe Council of State, and to which tbe Assembly made an important 

amendment This was tbe omission of a pro- 
vision designed to remove doubts as to the 
Tight of Government or tbe Railway respectively to withhold from 
a subscriber, who bad been dismissed from service, that portion of 
bis Provident Fund consisting of contributions credited to bis ac- 
count by tbe employer Tbe Bill as so amended was passed by tbe 
Assembly, but at the close of tbe period under review tbe amend- 
ment bad jet to be considered by tbe Council of State A Bill 
to amend tbe Imperial Bank of India Act came up before the Assem- 
bly when tbe report of tbe Select Committee 
Imporial Bank. on the Bill was taken into consideration 

This was passed with one official amendment to make it clear that 
tbe Bill bad reference only to Banking Companies whose capital is 
expressed m rupees, and with one non-official amendment, which 
"brought Co-operative Banks within the scope of tbe measure Seve- 
ral interesting non-official Bills came up 
Noa-oflHal Measures r < r ,, T , , , ,, 

before the Legislature during tbe same ses- 
sion On Sir Han Singh Gour’s motion to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee bis Bill to make provision for tbe better management of 
Hindu Religious and Charitable Trust Property, tbe House dis- 
played considerable diversity of opinion Ultimately, tbe motion 
was adjourned Tbe Bill to repeal certain provisions of tbe Indian 

Criminal Law Amendment Act previously 
introduced by the same member also came up 
before tbe Assembly, and, despite tbe opposi- 
tion of Gn\ornment, was taken into consideration by 71 votes against 
It vas mentuallv passed In that chamber, despite the nrgu- 
mentr. of the Tfeasun Benches, In a considerable majority Mr. 

K Hama Ii.mgar’s motion to refer to Select Committee his Bill to 
anund tin* Registration Aft, 190S, was acrepted by the House, 
■df spit* 1 offu ml opposition Mr Rangnchnriar’s Bill to regulate the 
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Die people me able to compel the executive constantly to -justify 
their actions and thcv male an excellent mstiuiuent for bunging 
•changes and de\ elopnicnts in public opinion on specific subjects 
to the notice of the Government 

The Desolation recommending the release of the Bengal detenus 
has alieady been noticed and the piess of other business dining the 
session was such that only three other resolutions iveie moved — 
one In the Go\ eminent and two by pin ate members The Gov- 
ernment's resolution was moved on March the 24 th by the Homo 
Member, Sir Alexander Muddnnan, and related to the enhancement 
of the salaries to be paid 111 the case of fuluie appointments to the 
two membeis of His Maje«h’s Pim Council with Indian exper- 
ience who sit on the Judicial Committee to hear Indian appeals 
This Desolation had been moved originally during the Delhi 
Session of 192 G, but had failed to commend itself to the Assembly 
The Home Member gam striking figures showing the vast slime of 
the work of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
was devoted to appeals from India and stressed the necessity foi 
paying reasonable salaries 111 order (0 induce lawyers of eminence 
to accept the posts The opposition to the resolution took the foim 
of insisting on Go-\ eminent s giving a guaiantee to appoint only 
Indians to the Privy Councils, or eLe recommending that the func- 
tions of the latter be transferred to a Supreme Corn l m India 
Some members objected to ihe additional expense to the Indian 
revenues imolved in this resolution whilst one member was afraid 
that the enhancement of the salaries as proposed would lead to a 
scramble for the posts and the appointment to them of persons 
of inferior character Howe\er, when the resolution was put to 
the vote it was accepted by a majority of one 

Of the two non-official resolutions moied m the Legislative 
Assembly, the one to he described here will Ik* djerumed in conjunc- 
tion with a similar resolution mated during the mwc session in 
the Council of State, for both of them llhntiate in interesting 
fashion that spirit of particularism m Indian polities which hz- z 
survived the centralising influence of both Mogul and British 
The resolution which was moved m the A«-«unl»h, m e£ee: 
the Governor General in. Conned to dcvi®** some wheme fc- 
the different tracts m which *he Onva language is 
which are at present divided between different p rc 7 Z ^^ 7 ' ^ * 
one administration In feet year’s report meaner ' ~ ^ 


A 


CHAPTER HI. 


Economics. 

India, m common with other countries, has suffered derangement 
in her economy from the aftermaths of the war This fact was 
reflected in an era of five years of unbalanced budgets But financial 
equilibrium has been restored , a steady revival m trade has taken 
place, and her prospeets of commercial and industrial expansion 
are now extremely favourable 

Certain general conditions which regulate the finances of the 
country require a short explanation India has large commitments 
m London, which require annual payments of from £25,000,000 to 
£30,000,000 The major portion of this sum represents the interest 
on capital which India has borrowed for the purpose of internal 
developments, whence she derives great profit A second item is 
payment for Government stores which cannot be obtained m India 
This head is destined gradually to disappear as the new policy of 
purchasing m India gams ground Already strenuous efforts have 
been made to reduce it Third come the payments made to England 

for the leave allowances of Government ser- 
Commitments m Eagland yants and for their pensions after they have 

retired Fourth is tlie cost of maintaining the High Commissioner 
for India, who discharges functions m England s imil ar to those of 
High Commissioners representing the self-governing Dominions 
Occasionally, these commitments in London are swollen by special 
items For example, the revised estimates for the year 1924-25 
provide for a total disbursement by the Secretary of State and the 
High Commissioner for India of a sum of £56 millions Of this 
amount £18 5 millions represents the East Indian Railway Deben- 
tures taken over by the Secretary of State on termination of the 
Company’s contract Other items are £7 5 millions on account of 
railway capital outlay , £2 6 millions representing expenditure on 
behalf of Provincial Governments , and £2 millions for the discharge 
of Debentures and Issues under deposits and advances The net 
expenditure of the_ Government ef India in England, m excess of 
revenue there received, accounts for £25 5 millions 

( 116 ) 
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THE COUNCIL OE STATE 

ficent irrigation schemes m the uliolc of India and had icccntly 
obtained a separate umveisity In the fust two immstues under 
the Reforms m Madras, the majority of tho Mimslois weio from 
the Telugu country and the record of the debates m tho Madras 
Council shoved that Telugu questions had received full attention 
Mr Haig, the Home Secietary, leplymg for the Government 
showed that the framers of the Government of India Act contem- 
plated that the initiative m the matter of changing tho boundaries 
of a province should come from the Provincial Legislative Council 
and the people immediately concerned, and he doubtod whother 
such a scheme as that proposed in the resolution really would meet 
with the approval of the Telugu people He said that the tie of 
language was not the only condition to be observed m considering 
such a problem as this and he advised the Council to put it m its 
proper perspective against its economic factors which are of vital 
importance The resolution was lost by 28 votes to 11 

Whilst we are discussing the resolutions moved during the 
session, it may not be out of place to mention one which was not 
moved Two elected members of the Assembly, one belonging to 
the Swaraj -Congress and the other to the Nationalist Party had 
given notice of their intention to move a resolution embodying 
what is known as the ‘national demand,’ which was raised origi- 
nally by a resolution m the Legislative Assembly m February, 
1924 and repeated m September 1925 Its gist is that steps should 
be taken immediately to move His Majesty’s Government to de- 
clare in Parliament that such fundamental changes would be intro- 
duced into the constitution and administration of India as would 
make her Government fully responsible It became known, 
however, that the Mohammadans would move an amendment to 
the national demand asking for certain safeguards for the minority 
communities, and as this might have led to an embittered debate 

on communal lines, the resolution containing the demand was not 
moved ° 

The Council of State had not to face such a crowded eeS! ^^~ 

tllG -UGS'lSla.tlTP A Qcnr.iLl-^- ~ _ 1 i 1 ■, n J^~ . ^r 


n -J.- ‘'non \ IUL' 

Cowell The Currency Bill, for example , va5 p~ v 


, ° anu work was earned on ^ - 

& 11 6 a ^ mos P^ ere The storms which raged in 
ssembly over the Currency Bill, the Steel Protection 
mance Bill. Lad snenf. fl 
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How each Rupee of Revenue was made 
up in India 1923*24 

(Provincial and Central Together.) 



The Rupee of Revenue 1923*24. 

r The basis of reckoning is the Paine ns that on which the accounts and estirnc 
e prepared , working expenses of the Itailwaj , Irrigation, Posts and Telogra 
ejnrhnents, refunds and the liko being deducted from revenue and net heated 
:pcnditure ] , 
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Another resolution of obvious importance was moved m the 
Council on Pebiuarv the 0th by the Honourable Mr Mahmood 
Sulirav ardv in the following terms — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that the proceeds of taxation on motor tianspoit be ear- 
marked in a sopniate account for Road Development and 
that a Conti al Rond Dei elopruent Fund under the Gov- 
ernment of India be formed out of which yearly grants 
be made to each Local Goa eminent according to its needs 
and necessities for the development of quicker transport 
in rural areas for the benefit of the agriculturist m India ” 

Mr Sulirav ardy expounded Ins theme in a very interesting 
<peeoli in winch lie showed the necessity foi, and the benefits which 
would result fiom, the adoption of such a special scheme for road 
development as he had outlined The Honourable Sir Arthur 
Froom, whilst agieeing with the object of the resolution, pieferred 
to woid it somewhat difierently and he moved an amendment asking 
the Governor General in Council to appoint a Committee from both 
Houses of the Cential Legislature to examine the desnability of 
developing the road sistem of India, the means by winch such deve- 
lopment could most suitably be financed and to consider the forma- 
tion of a Central Road Boaid for the purpose of advising m regard 
to, and co-ordinating the policy in lespect of, road development 
m India Sir Charles limes, Commeice Member, addressed the 
Council and gave a valuable account of earlier proposals to form 
a Central Road Board He said that the Committee which was 
proposed m that amendment might peiform a very useful function 
by thoroughly exploring this difficult and veiy important subject 
“ If,” he concluded, “ my honourable fuends opposite will only 
understand that we must safeguard our position vis-a-vis Local 
Governments and that we must consider carefully whether they 
will require to be consulted before we appoint tins Committee, then, 
subject to that reservation Government will be verj happy to accept 
the amendment ” Mr Suhrawardy, the mover of the resolution , 
agreed to accept the amendment, which was then adopted without 
a division 

One of the most important resolutions of the session was 
by Sir Sankaran Nair on March the lfith when he asked the 
to recommend to the Governor General in Council that no 
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tlie deficit has had to be made good by contributions from the P: 
vmces These contributions are based upon the report of a Co 

mittee presided over by Lord Meston 
Provincial Contributions j anuary, 1920, which recommended that t 

Provincial Governments should contribute annually Rs 9 83 cro: 
to the Government of India. The recommendations of the Co 
mittee were revised and, to some extent, altered by the Joint Seh 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament It was finally sett] 
that from the year 1 921-22 a total contribution of Rs 9 83 cro: 
or such smaller amount as might be determined by the Goveri 
General m Council, should be paid by the Local Governmen 
Provision was made for reduction when the Governor Genera] 
Council fixed as the total amount of the contribution a sum smal 


than that payable m the piecedmg year Unfortunately, t 
separation between Central and Provincial finances, which nng 
normally have been expected to benefit each party to the barga] 
occurred at a time when both the Central and Local Admimstratic 


were suftering from a period of financial distress This was d 
m part to rising prices and in part to the increased cost of the me 
elaborate machinery required by the reformed constitution Poll 
cally, the consequences have been somewhat serious The hope th 
the resources of the Provinces, increased as a result of the new fine 
cial settlement, would assist them m finding money for large schen 
of economic and social progress, has been deferred Since it 
upon progiess of this kind that the success of the reformed cons 
tution largely depends, considerable dissatisfaction has resulte 

The Ministers m charge of “ nation-building 
Financed &hin^noy and Departments have not been able to effect the 

expansions which educated opinion has f 
long insistently demanded It will thus be apparent that financi 
stringency has imposed a severe handicap upon the early years 
the leformed regime In addition, as is only natural, there h 
grown up m the provinces a strong feeling against depleting loc 
finances by subventions to the Central Government Certain Pi 
vmcial Administrations have found themselves unable to balan 
their budgets under the existing arrangement, and since 1922 : 
contribution at all has been realised from Bengal This was, i 
deed, an exceptional case, for the province in question had bei 
recommended to the special consideration of the Government 
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of the system. He then went on to contrast the western tnul the 
Indian conceptions of political majorities and nwnontu's, show ing 
Low according to tlie former majorities tended to change into 
minorities and tliese m their turn again into majorities, and lie 
said that when tins western conception liad Leconte genet all\ 
accepted m India, then the time would have come when communal 
electorates could he abolished Xext Sn Alexandei made some \o\y 
important observations on the subject of the devolution of powet 
to the people under the present constitution and the effect of this 
in exacerbating communal feelings “ Towel has begun to be 
exercised, 5 ' he said, “by the repi esentatn os of the people, power 
has begun to be exercised bv the lepiescntntw es of the mdi\ ulual 
communities concerned, and it is the exoiciso of those powers by 
those individual communities that has gncn the edge to the piosent 
tension that exists Among the educated it is possible — though 
when I read some of the speeches m the papers I find it. diflicult to 
believe that the diffeiences between the educated nio m these 
matters confined to what I might call pailiamentaiy feelings — hut 
I will assume foi the purposes of my aigumeut that among the moio 
highly educated it is the struggle for political powei that lias begun 
wdnch concerns the differences The minority community — -which- 
ever it may be — is determined to see that it does not get Josf m the 
general struggle However, when I turn fiorn the educated to the 
uneducated, it is quite clear that othei feelings are nf woiJc The 
feeling that spreads down spreads down in n different foim It 
takes this form, the feeling that the other community — to use a 
colloquial expression — is doing them in the eye That causes 
unrest and discontent to your uneducated classes, and when i oil 
have, as you have m the Hindu and Muhammadan communities, 
causes of quarrel at hand where anybody wishes to quariel, you 
have not far to seek for the causes of communal strife To put 
the blame on separate electorates alone is to take a small issue for 
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How each Rupee of Expenditure was made 
up in India 1923*24. 


(Provincial and Central Together.) 



The Rupee of Expenditure 1923*24. 
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[For the basis of reckoning vide footnote to Diagram No 2] 
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ernments might lend to lasting friendship between the two 
countries following a satisfactory settlement of any questions 
between them, which might he outstanding No less than sixteen 
otliei non-offioials congratulated Lord Iiwin’s Government and 
Sir Mohammad Habib Tlllah and his Deputation on the great skill 
and tact which they had displayed m handling a difficult and 
delicate situation and m achieving lesults which reflected ciedit 
on all concerned Mi Ramadas Pantulu, the leadei of the 
Swarajists m the Council of State, ulnlst acknowledging the 
beneficial provisions m the agieement, asked his audience not to 
foiget its dangerous points, paiticulaily its insistence on Western 
standards of living The Government of India m his opinion 
should not have ratified the agreement without consulting the 
Central Legislature Sir Mohammad Habib Hllah, leadei of the 
Delegation, after acknowledging the encomiums lavished upon the 
Delegation and the Government, spoke of the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion he had leceived fiom his colleagues The change of heart 
m South Africa was due to the maivellous work of the Paddison 
Deputation which was assisted by the lestiamt exercised m India 
by the public and the press At the same time he paid handsome 
tiibute to the wisdom, statesmanship and sagacity of the Ministers 
in South Africa, particularly that of General Hertzog and Dr 
Malan, who were the most important figures throughout the pro- 
ceedings and to the unobtrusive hut most valuable assistance given 
by Eev C E Andrews 

Some of the mam conditions of Indian politics have heeu 
sketched m the early part of this chapter and the more important 
political movements m India since 1921 are sufficiently well known 
to all who take more than a mere passing interest m India As 
m every other country politics m India are part of a continuous 
chain of cause and effect and the events of any one year can only 
be understood by reference to what has pieceded them If, there- 
fore, we look at the record of the two Sessions of the Indian Legisla- 
ture, which have been held during the period passed under review 
m this report, against the background of the earlier Sessions of the 
Reformed Legislature and the history of India generally during 
the same penod it seems not unreasonable to claim that the past 
year has witnessed a further weakening of extremist views m poli- 
tics and a corresponding strengthening of the hold on public esteem 
of the representative bodies created by the Act of 1919 Neither 
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•provement, should report on the suitability of new sources of taxa- 
tion , should advise on the machinery required 
f° r co ^ ec ^ lori taxes, and should, m 
general, survey the whole held of the demand 
•of the State upon the subject with the exception, to some extent, of 
land revenue This committee was duly constituted under the 
•Chairmanship of Sir Charles Todhunter, a distinguished member 
of the Indian Civil Service with considerable experience of financial 
problems The Legislative Assembly, although it had at first agreed 
-to the project, ultimately displayed dissatisfaction with the scope 
•of the enquiry and the terms of reference to the Committee 
Nevertheless, the Government of India hope to obtain valuable 
guidance as a result of the labours which the Committee has already 
-commenced A second important topic which has come under dis- 
cussion during this period is a scheme for the establishment of a 

Provincial Loans Fund, the purpose of which 
Provincial Loans Fund lg systematize the arrangement by which 

.advances are made to Provincial Governments from the Central 
Exchequer It is hoped that a central Fund may be established 
-as from the beginning of the new financial year, out of which all 
-advances granted by the Government of India to Provincial Gov- 
ernments will be made, the interest charges and the terms on which 
the advances granted* for various purposes are to be repaid being 
fixed for all provinces alike at such rates as will keep the Fund 
solvent This project is of importance for two reasons In the 
first place, it w ill subject to definite principles the borrowing of 
the Provinces, instead of necessitating the passing of special orders 
bv the Government of India for the rate of interest, the period of 
nmortisation, and the general terms and conditions, on each loan 
as it nuses In the second place, the scheme contains within itself 
the germs of a noteworthy development Sir Basil Blackett, in 
explaining it to the Assembly, stated that he looked forward to 
the dai when the Fund would be administered by an Indian body 
corresponding to the National Debt Commissioners and the Public 
"Works Loan Commissioners m England , the money required for 
advances from the Fund being raised in the open market by the 
■controlling bodv on the secuntj of its own assets Consider- 
able benefits, he belieicd, would accrue to the finances of 
India if the adionres made In the Central Government to 
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effects on Indian politics If inter-communal antagonism is to 
become a permanent feature of tlie Indian Legislatures it is difficult 
to avoid tlie conclusion that tlie public life of India will be 
poisoned for years to come, and tbe realisation of tbe hopes for her 
future which are held by both Britons and Indians will have to be 
indefinitely deferred This is a consummation which all sections 
of Indian political opinion must work to prevent and in this con- 
nection the small European party in the legislatures should be able 
to give valuable help The use of parliamentary institutions might 
be said to be part of their spiritual make-up, and the people of 
India and their fellow members of the Legislative Bodies are 
entitled to look to their British friends and colleagues not only for 
example but for active help Both example and help have been 
given in the past and the record of the British members of the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures is one that does credit to them- 
selves and to the political system which they inherited There was 
a time when they were generally regarded as hardly more than an 
addition to the Government block but this belief is becoming a 
thing of the past The work of such men as Sir Campbell Rhodes 
in the first Assembly, and, later, of Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir Walter 
Willson and Colonel Crawford, to mention only a few of the out- 
standing names m the Legislative Assembly, has shown that the 
European members can be relied upon to act with independence 
and decision The speeches of their leaders show clearly how they 
identify themselves with the interests of the country of then adop- 
tion and it is possible that in helping on the process of making the 
Indian Legislature into a united legislature of a united nation they 
will accomplish their most valuable and important work for India 
In them both Hindus and Mohammadans can, and do, find impar- 
tial friends who are willing and able to contribute something unique 
and valuable to Indian politics and Indian constitutional develop- 
ment * 
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•means easy The Legislative Assembly, when the proposal was 
/brought before it m the first instance, reserved its opinion, for 
there was a fear m the minds of many members lest the control 
which the Legislature had hitherto exercised over railway policy, 
/might m some degree be weakened In the Delhi session of 1924, 
no conclusion was reached, but m September, after an interval m 
which the project had been fully discussed m all its aspects m the 
rpublic press, a final settlement was happily arrived at The 
Assembly recommended to the Governor General in Council that 
ihe railway finances should be separated from the general finances 
of the country, and that the general revenues should receive a 
definite annual contribution from railways which should be the 
.first charge on their net receipts This contribution was settled 
on the basis of one per cent on the capital at charge m the penulti- 
mate year, phis one-fifth of the surplus profits in that year The 
Assembly also stipulated that if, after payment of the contribution 
so fixed, the amount available for transfer to railway reserves should 
exceed Rs 3 crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to General 
Revenues This railway reserve is to be used to secure the payment 
•of the annual contribution, to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depieciation and for writing down capital, and to strengthen 
generally the financial position of the railways It was further 
Agreed that a Standing Finance Co mmi ttee for Railways was to be 
constituted, consisting of one nominated official member of the 
Assembly as Chairman, and 11 members elected by the JEouse itself 
The Members of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways are 
to be ex-officio members of the Central Advisory Council, which 
•consists, m addition, of not more than one further nominated official 
member, 6 non-official members selected from a panel elected by 
the Council of State and 6 non-official members selected from a panel 
elected by the Legislative Assembly Before the Standing Finance 
Committee is to be placed the estimate of Railway expenditure prior 
to the discussion of demands for grants m the Assembly The whole 
Arrangement was declared to be subject to periodic revision, but to 
be attempted as an experiment in the first instance for at least three 
years In consenting to it, the Assembly made certain stipulations, 
which are detailed below m the section of this Statement devoted 
to Railways, and further pressed upon Government its views in 
Ahe matters of Indiamsation and stores-purchase The general 
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any reasonably succinct description of tbe general economic condi- 
tion of tbe Indian people, partly because of tbe extraordinarily 
varied circumstances of tbe great Indian sub-continent with its 
heterogeneous social and natural conditions, and also because econo- 
mic and statistical studies in India are still m tbeir infancy Tbe 
paucity of material for a systematic survey of economic conditions 
in India is revealed m striking fashion m tbe report submitted m 
August 1925 by fthe Economic Enquiry 'Committee, which Hvas 
formed under tbe presidency of Sir M Yisvesvaraya to examine 
tbe material at present available for framing an estimate of tbe 
economic condition of tbe various classes of tbe people of British 
India The Committee found that many of tbe most elementary 
materials necessary for a satisfactory and adequate description of 
tbe economic condition of the Indian people were lacking There 
were no statistics which might help m estimating average income, 
crop production, wages, tbe cost of living and other cognate sub- 
jects No estimate could be formed of tbe national wealth of India 
because practically all tbe necessary statistics were lacking In 
different parts of India a number of economic investigations have 
been carried out by quasi-official agencies like tbe Board of Econo- 
mic Enquiry in tbe Punjab, or by universities, sometimes with 
official assistance, and tbe official Labour Office in Bombay has 
done much valuable work m connection with industrial and gene- 
ral economic conditions m tbe Bombay Presidency, but those en- 
gaged on these enquiries will be tbe first to admit that they are 
only touching tbe fringe of an economic survey of India In spite 
of all this, however, there is not tbe least doubt that a good deal 
of material for such survey is available all over tbe country Tbe 
innumerable settlement reports which have been written since tbe 
establishment of British Rule in India, and tbe countless official 
notes and reports of all kinds must alone be a veritable mine of 
information Only, all these require to be collated and examined 
by competent students of Economics prepared to give years of work 
to tbe task Tbe following pages therefore, do not pretend to be a 
review of Indian economic conditions, but are written merely to 
give readers, who know nothing of India at first band, some sort of 
a background against which to view tbe facts and incidents pre- 
sented in tbe present and m other chapters of this report 

Since any account of tbe conditions of tbe Indian people on tbe 
scale contemplated m this report must necessarily be in broad 
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sc on are much the same as those spent by his confreres in England 
and other western countries In the Madras and Bombay presi- 
dencies wage censuses have been taken m certain industries and 
from these it appears that wages have increased during the past 
decade, substantially m the Bombay industries and to some extent 
m Madras, whilst m the latter there has been at any rate some 
improvement As we have already seen there was a slight ten- 
dency towards a drop m prices during the year hut the price level 
m Bombay has for some time remained steady at about 156 as 
compared with 1914 Also, the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6 d 
has prevented an unjustifiable reduction in real wages 

The housmg of industrial labour is another matter on which 
it would he improper to speak in the absence of sufficient data, but 
the one roomed tenement appears to he the normal working class 
accommodation m industrial areas, whilst the higher skilled workers 
and clerical employees live as a rule m tenements of two and some- 
times more rooms Much of the working class accommodation 
lacks sufficient ventilation and sanitary and water arrangements 
m numerous instances leave a great deal to he desired These con- 
ditions are not likely to be improved until the working classes them- 
selves bring pressure to bear upon municipalities and landlords At 
present, they acquiesce, to say the least, in their unsatisfactory 
housing arrangements, and, to give only one illustration of this, 
anybody who comes into Bombay by tram cannot help being pain- 
fully impressed by the treatment to which many of thp workmen’s 
lodgings which hack on to the railway line have been suDjected by 
their tenants Ventilation is stopped up, filthy, mouldering sheets 
of sacking are hung over doorways and windows, and removeahle 
insanitary matter is accumulated in rooms and on verandahs 
Landlords and the members of municipalities share with most of 
their fellows the common human predilection for letting sleeping 
dogs lie, and until those who suffer from unsatisfactory housing 
undertake to help themselves, the scandals which the working class 
quarters of some industrial areas undeniably present will continue 
to exist But it. should not he forgotten that many employees of 
labour and some municipalities have taken up the housmg question 
m earnest and have provided wo rkm en’s dwellings to which no 
exception can he taken 

India is a predominantly agricultural country with an increas- 
ing population and growing industries The total population of 
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Teleginphs (Rs 1 3 croies), exclusive of a reduction of Its 0 5“ 
crores m the capital expenditure of tlie Telegraph Department, 
Under the head of Geneial Administration, the Committee pioposed 
a reduction of Its 0 5 crores, towards which every Department of 
the Government of India found itself compelled to contribute by 
drastic economies 

It was impossible, as the Retrenchment Committee themselves- 
realised, to obtain the full value of the proposed reductions m the 

fiist year of their operation But by strenuous- 
Resulting Economies. e ff or ts, Government succeeded m including 

the major portion of the economies recommended m the 1923-24 
budget In the non-military portion of the expenditure, an imme- 
diate reduction of Rs 6 0 crores was found possible as against the 
Inchcape Committee’s ultimate suggestion of Rs 8 cioies In the 
case of military expendituie, the total funds lequned foi 1923-24 
were estimated at Rs 62 crores, which represented economies to the 
amount of Rs 5 75 crores Unfortunately , even these substantial 
reductions were not regarded as sufficient to balance revenue and. 
expenditure during 1923-24, for as against an estimated expendi- 
ture of Rs 204 37 crores, there was an expected levenue of Rs 196 2 
crores As was mentioned m last yeai’s Statement, the Assembly 
refused to consent to the enhancement of the salt tax which would 
have budged the gulf between receipts and disbuisements Since 
Government considered that the possibilities of retrenchment had 
been taken fully into consideration and that the balancing of 
India’s budget could not be further delayed without damage to- 
ller credit, the Viceroy certified the enhancement of the salt tax 

until March 31st, 1924 Thus, after five 
Financial Equilibrium. y ears 0 f deficit, the Government of India at 

last achieved a balanced budget The financial effects of this 
success weie apparent m the couise of the next twelve months 
m the enhanced market price of rupee secunties Eurthei,. 
for the first time since 1919, the Government of India were able 
to laise a substantial amount by a long teim issue Dunng 1923-24, 
trade showed a steady levival Exports continued to expand, and 
any senous decline m imports was limited to a few cases The price 
of food giams fell steadily, and m December, 1923, the wholesale 
price of ceieals in Calcutta was only 5 per cent above the level for 
July, 1914 But the recovery of trade, though marked, was still 
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hundreds of miles m all directions Supporting vast forests, heavy- 
cultivation, and a teeming population in the east and south-east,, 
the fertility of its soil passes through various gradations into the- 
barrenness of the deserts of its western and south-western parts 
South of the great plains is the peninsula proper of India, an 
ancient geological formation, much broken by mountain ranges and 
studded with deserts and barren places This is the part of India, 
which holds by far the greater bulk of her coal and other minerals 
wealth The industrial potentialities of areas like the Chhcta 
Nagpur division of Bihar and Orissa, where are to be found some- 
of the richest iron ore deposits in the world, are enormous 

Outside Bombay, Calcutta and Madras there are hardly eight 
cities with more than a quarter of a million inhabitants throughout 
the length and breadth of all India Cities with a population of 
100,000 and upwards number thirty There are about 2,200 towns- 
with populations of between 5,000 and 100,000, whilst the number 
of villages is probably not far short of three quarters of a million- 
It is in this vast number of villages — some of them almost of the 
dimensions of a small market town, others tiny hamlets of half a 
dozen huts — that the vast majority of the Indian people live In 
very many of them conditions of life are of primaeval simplicity 
Even excluding villages on the mountainous and forest clad con- 
iines of India there are places from which a visit to a doctor would 
entail a journey of several days, where theie is no road more pre- 
tentious than a foot-path through the fields, and where no educated 
person has ever lived To such places as these new ideas can 
hardly penetrate, and agricultural processes, social and religious- 
customs, and superstitions that are almost as old as the race still 
exist m full vigour Even in the bigger and less remote villages- 
conditions are sometimes not much better, for there is the same lack, 
of contact with progressive ideas, the same lack of educated leader- 
ship, the same survival of uneconomic processes and customs The 
use of machinery in farming operations is kept down to the very 
minimum, and all power required is supplied by the work *of men 
and animals, the latter frequently underfed, undersized, and all 
but useless There is an immense waste of human time and labour 
caused by this lack of all but the most primitive and indispensable 
agricultural implements, a waste which reacts in many more ways 
than these which are immediately obvious Again, India supports 
large numbers of diseased and useless cattle which may not b& 
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Government’s Proposals 


croies was expected On the assumption that the net receipts from 
railways were replaced by a fixed contribution of Rs 4 27 crores, 
a total revenue estimate was arrived at of Rs 107 93 crores On 
the basis of existing taxation, this would yield a surplus of Rs 3 36 

crores during 1924-25 To this surplus, 
theie weie two claimants, provincial contri- 
butions and the salt duty Government recommended that a sum of 
Rs 1 82 crores should be applied to reducing the duty from Rs 2-8 
to Rs 2 per maund of 82 -= lbs , and that a sum of Rs 1 50 crores 
should be applied to a reduction of provincial contributions 
This would have given immediate relief to Madras, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, and Burma by varying amounts. 
But as was pointed out m last year’s Statement, the Legislative 

Assembly refused to consider the detailed 
provisions of the budget upon their financial 
merits, and would not permit the introduction of the Finance Bill. 
In consequence. Lord Reading found himself obliged to certifv the 
Finance Bill m the minimum form which the responsibility vested 
m him dictated The salt tax was accordingly reduced to Rs 1-4 
per maund , consideration of the claims of the Provinces was post- 
poned, and with the exception of the imposition on empty match 
boxes and splints, the other changes m the tariff which had been 
proposed in the draft Finance Bill were dropped 


The Assembly's Action 


We may now briefly recount the financial history for the year 
1924-25 The hopes of a marked revival in trade which had been 

disappointed m 1922-23, and, to a less extent, 
GeneraJ^Conditions of m 1923-24, were at last fulfilled The cha- 
racteristic feature of the year was the move- 
ment of greater bulk of commodities both for export and for home 
consumption The first ten months of 1924-25 showed once again 
a considerable expansion in the exports of gram and pulse The 
price of tea advanced considerably, and India’s export of this com- 
modity attained a record figure during the year The cotton trade 
was engaged m adjusting itself to smaller margins, as the effect 
of falling world-prices and severe competition from Japan made 
itself felt, but the steady expansion m the export of Indian-made 
piece-goods, particularly grey goods, was an encouraging feature. 
In the last months of 1924, certain of the commodities which India 
chiefly exports, notably jute, tea and wheat, rose m price Cotton 
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eminent Stoies In the conise of the period under review, the 
Pi ivy Council decided against Goa eminent, who were compelled m 
consequence to make laige lefunds of duties At the time when 
the budget foi 1924-23 was piesented, it had been estimated that 
these lefunds, if they came to he made, would amount to approxi- 
mately Rs 2 cioies, and this sum was accoidmgly set aside from 
the extraoidmaiy leceipts fiom eneimj ships, to which leference has 
already been made But since a later estimate placed the amount 
to he lefunded at Rs 2 SO cioies, and since this pajraent had to 
he shown as a lefund undei the head Customs, the net Customs 
revenue foi the year 1924-25 was estimated by Sir Basil Blackett 
at Rs 44 TG cioies, oi about a quaitei-cioie less than the amount 
foi which he had budgetted The effect of the Privy Council 
decision so fai as concerned “ Ways and Means ” was, he said, 
almost negligible, foi the loss under Customs appeared as a gam 
undei Railways But the levenue position was veiv senously 
affected, since of the Rs 2 8 cioies lost under Customs, only 
Rs 37 lakhs came back as an addition to the contribution made 
by the Railways to the Geneial Revenues 


TJndei the head of Income Tax the estimate of receipts for 
1924-25 had been veiv laigely expenmental It was placed 

+ entatively at Rs 18 22 croies The latest 
Income Tax estimate was Rs 1 75 ciores short, for while 

the trade conditions of 1923-24 did not appreciably differ from those 
of the previous veai, the total yield included laige an ear-collections 
The yeai 1924-25 consequently opened with comparatively lighter 
arrears and the leceipts fiom Income Tax weie accordingly reduced 
Sir Basil Blackett hoped that through the efforts of the Central 
Board of Revenue, the estimates of Income Tax would henceforward 
contain a smallei element of conjecture He further anticipated 
that with improving tiade and progiessive improvement m the 
machmeiv of collection, theie would be a considerable margin for 
increase m futiue years undei this head of levenue He complained, 
however, that ceitam members of the licher communities m India 
were constantly exercising their ingenuity to evade by legal devices 
the payment of the taxation legitimately due from them He 
referred m particular to the creation of bogus companies with a 
view to escaping individual responsibility for income tax and super 
tax One such instance had recently come to his notice fiom Bombay 
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VILLAGE LIEE IN INDIA 


loss and possibly permanent pecuniary embarrassment if bo loses 
them Sot the least of the many bcnofite which the Agricultural 
Department has conferred on India is its woik on the production 
and storage of cattle fodder 

It is impossible to say what is tlie size of the n\erago bolding of 
the Indian agriculturist Information is available oi cr small areas 
as the result of particular enquiries, but the average size of a holding 
for the whole of a province, let aloue for the whole of India, can- 
not he stated But it seems certain that a five acre holding is quite 
a respectable one, and many, of conrsc, are much smaller than this 
Indian agriculture, then, is to a very large extent a system of 
'petite culture and in. general this is not helped out by the existence 
of cottage industries The village carpenters, weavers, (potters, 
leather woikers and so on, are menials not of the agriculturist class 
W here villages are m the neighbourhood of townB 01 military can- 
tonments their inhabitants can often eke out their resources by 
going out to work during the slack seasons in the agricultural year, 
but the number of agriculturists affected in tins way is only a small 
proportion of the whole Most of them depend on their land and 
their land alone for their living It is possible to say only a little 
of value about agricultural wages, for no more than partial surveys, 
to he referred to later, have been undertaken, and, all over India, 
agricultural wages are paid largely in kind But that great num- 
bers of agncultuial labourers and village menials live on the very 
margin of subsistence is certain 


Even from thiB brief Burvey of the state of the groat mass of the 
agricultural population of India, it can. be seen how very wide and 
deep the loots of their poverty are struck, aud what great and 
varied efforts are necessary to remove them As in every other 
country, efforts to improve the economic or other conditions of a 
whole section of a people cannot be made entirely by the State 
Some of them, and these are the most valuable and fruitful, can only 
he made by the people themselves At this point the student is 
inevitably reminded of the co-operative movement, for, although 
this is guided generally by government officials in each province, its 
activities aTe largely made up of the work of numbers of private 
persons and its task begins where that of the State leaves off The 
State can bring into existence and guarantee certain conditions 
o ut the more effectively it does so and the wider the in- 

terest which it takes m the welfare of its subjects, the greater is 
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-in improvement of Es 0 5 crores exclusive of exchange, owing to 
the larger balances 

On the expenditure side, one of the most important variations 
between the original and the revised estimates for 1924-2-5 occurred 

under the head of Exchange The budget 
Expenditure, 1924-25 estimates were based upon the assumption 

that the average rate for the year would be lGfii , but experience 
Tevealed that the actual figure was about 17LZ Exclusive of rail- 
wav transactions, which affected the general financial position only 
indirectly, the resultant net saving m expenditure amounted to 
Its 2 15 crores The estimates provided for a net military expendi- 
ture of Its 60 25 crores Shortage m the authorised establishments 
and further economies in several directions, together with benefits 
from exchange and the consumption of surplus stores, indicated a 
net figure of Its 56 33 crores for 1924-25 which is nearly Es 4 crores 
better than the original estimate Under civil expenditure, there 
was an excess of Es 0 285 crores under the head of Opium, for 
additional payments to cultivators Under all the other heads of 
civil expenditure taken together, excluding the saving under ex- 
change, there was a net excess of Es 0 29 crores The bounties 
under the Steel Protection Act cost Es 0 37 crores, and the addi- 
tional bounties subsequently bi ought into operation were estimated 
to cost a further Es 0 25 crores or Es 0 62 crores m all The cost of 


the Lee Commission’s ^recommendations for improvement m the pay, 
pensions and allowances of the supenoi services under the Central 
Government amounted to about Es 0 2b crores As the Finance 
Member remarked, it was satisfactory to observe that, m spite of 
these additional charges, the net excess m the revised estimate for 
other civil expenditure over the original budget amounted to Es 0 29 
crores only As a result, therefore, of substantial savings m military 
expenditure, of improved Customs receipts, of the increased con- 
tribution from the railways and of savings m exchange, the revised 
estimates for 1924-25 indicated a surplus of just under Es 4 crores 
as against the modest balance of Es 0 18 crores of the original 
budget 

In forecasting the expenditure for 1925-26, the Finance Member 
estimated for gross military expenditure of Es 60 26 crores and 

Forecast for 1925-26 : a ne ^ military expenditure of Es 56 25 crores 
Expenditure Excluding abnormal items, such as terminal 
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It was decided to liold tlie next All-India Conference at Simla in 
1928 It is believed that such interchange of ideas and discussions 
will be of great practical use to the Registrars and their non-official 
helpers, as well os to the Governments of the various provinces. 

The influence of State activities on the welfare of the agricul- 
tural population of India is seen most clearly and directly m the- 
work of the Irrigation, Agriculture, and Eorest Departments, to 
which a great port of this chapter will be devoted The import- 
ance of these departments to India’s well-being can hardly be exag- 
gerated The irrigation works in this country are, of course, the 
most famous in the whole world , the value of the Indian Agricul- 
tural Department devoted to research and the spread of agricul- 
tural education will be easily realised, but to enable the general 
reader to understand the part played by the forests of India m her 
political economy some explanation is necessary Forests are Agri- 
culture’s foster-mother, for they, as is well-known, exercise a marked' 
influence on climate and rainfall They hold together the fertile- 
surface soil, they store water and dole it out gradually, thus pre- 
venting disastrous floods and the formation of ravines , by checking 
erosion they prevent good soil from being washed into the rivers,, 
and carried away to waste Forests also directly increase the fer- 
tility of the land, being capable of forming rich vegetable mould' 
even from mineral soils Finally, in India, forests are a valuable- 
asset in times of scarcity or famine, for they yield vast quantities 
of fodder and provide edible fruits and roots of which the poor 
readily avail themselves Advantage of the visit of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission has been taken by forest officers to lay 
stress on the immense benefits that forestry can bestow on the pea- 
sant by providing him with wood fuel so that cow-dung may be 
used as manure Small plantations properly established and cared 
for should be scattered m suitable places all over the plains of 
India to provide timber for houses and agricultural purposes as well 
as for fuel The neglect of her forests in times past has exposed 
India to many penalties The dense forests once situated in the 
Gangetio plain have now very largely disappeared, the land once 
occupied by trees being either cultivated or standing as a deserted 
tract with ever expanding ravines Every province in India can 
show examples of the havoc done by deforestation In the Punjsr 
on all sides may be seen low barren hills and ravines pouring Ac 1 ^ 
sand to encroach on good arable soil Lfanure particular^*' Ct?1T 
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for interest on railway capital foi J.925-2G is estimated at R<? 130 44 
'crores , or, excluding tlie railways altogether, at Its 10178 crores 
Tn ordei to meet this expenditme, theie mil he an estimated receipt 
•fiom Customs of Rs 46 35 croies In calculating this figure, the 

Finance Membei made allowance for the 
Receipts. adoption of some minor alteiations m the 

made allowance foi the adoption of some nimoi alterations m the 
Customs tanff These were made on the same lines as the pioposals 
ongmally put forwaul m the Finance Bill of Fehiuarv, 1924, w Inch 
fell out when the meastue was rejected by the Assembly They in- 
cluded the abolition of the 2} pel cent impoit duty on gram and 
pulse, the i eduction fiom 15 pei cent to 2^ pei cent of the ad valo- 
rem duty on ceitam articles chiefly used m powei looms, and the 
modification of the duties at piesent imposed on petiol m such a way 
as to fix the duty to be paid by all petrol alike, whether imported or 
home pioduced, at 4 annas pei gallon From Income Tax* the total 
yield is placed at Rs 17 35 cioies, which is Rs OSS croies higher 
than the revised estimate for the current year From salt, the 
estimated levenue is Rs 6 95 crores, fiom opium Rs 3 56 crores 
gross and Rs 1 76 croies net The fixed contribution fiom railways 
to geneial revenues, based on the figuies for 1923-24, amounts to 
Rs 5 09 ci ores The proportion of the excess over Rs 3 ciore s 

between railway receipts and railway expenditure credited to general 
revenues is estimated at Rs 0 15 crores The recently mtioduced 
change m the accounting procedure in. connection with the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department is estimated to yield a non-iecuning 
receipt of Rs 1 24 ciores Under othei heads of Revenue, provision 
has been made for a i eduction m interest leeeipts owing to smaller 
balances available for temporary investment, but the cuirency 
receipts are expected to exceed those of 1924-25 by Rs 0 25 crores. 
The ] Finance Member assumed for the puipose of revenue estimate 
a continuance of the practice of appiopnatmg to revenue the interest 
on the Paper Cunency Reserve and the surplus of the Gold Stand- 
ard Reseive ovei £40 millions In all, to meet an estimated ex- 
pendituie of Rs 130 44 crores, he anticipated a revenue of Rs 133 68 
crores He emphasised the fact that m 1924-25 he had been able 
to avoid new external borrowing and that he hoped to repeat this 
happy abstention again in 192-5-26 This will be a paiticularly 
satisfactory achievement m view of the fact that £2 5 millions has 
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amounts to nearly one million sterling Riglits so extensive, unless 
carefully controlled and scientifically legulated, are capable of in- 
flicting severe damage upon the forest resources of tbe country and 
Mr A Rodger, tbe Inspector General of Eorests and President of 
the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, has spoken of the 
“ terrible damage caused in India by excessive grazing ” 

Inspite of the hindrances which it encounters from the un- 
willingness of the public to co-operate with it and of the drawbacks 
inseparable from a restricted staff, the Forest Department manages 
to return an appreciable net profit to the Government of India 
In 1924-25 this profit was approximately Rs 2|- crores, a very gra- 
tifying result when it is remembered that m Neither the United 
States nor Canada are the State forests paying concerns There is 
no reason to doubt that the Indian forests will become increasingly 
profitable to the Indian Government as improvements in methods 
of transportation in silvicultural research and other technical 
matters are effected and as the work now being carried on in the 
Forest Reseaich Institute at Dehra Dun is enlarged The follow- 
ing account of the work of the Institute is taken from an article 
in the Empire Forestry Journal contributed by Mr A Rodger 

Since about the jear 1900 it has been realised that the proper 
development and utilization of the forests of India must depend 
on expei t and scientific guidance which can onlj’ be obtained through 
a propel ly organised reseaich institute The fiist research officer 
to be appointed was a Foiest Zoologist, who began work on insect 
pests in 1900 In 1900-07 a Silvicultunst, an Economist, a Bota- 
nist and a Chemist were appointed The Forest Zoologist started 
work directly under the Inspector General of Forests, but the con- 
tiol of reseaich finally devolved on the Director of the Forest School 
at Dehra Dun, who became the President of the Forest Research 
Institute and College 

It may be noted here that the area of the forests in connection 
with which the Reseaich Institute works is 1(50, 000, 000 acres, in- 
deed more, because Indian States have also large forests in addition 
to the above area This area is no less than one quarter of the 
area of British India, and the gross revenue realised from the 
forests in the year 1924r-25 was Rs 5 07 crores In-the year 1912-13 
the gross revenue was Rs 3 22 crores This all but doubling of 
the gloss revenue in 11 years may fairly be ascribed in part to the 
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“ discussions of Maicli 1923, cannot fail to be impressed by the 
■“ contrast between then and now Tbe members of tbe fiist Assembly 
* 4 co-operated unhesitatingly with the Government in the unpopulai 
44 task of making heavy additions to our taxation in 1921 and 1922 
■“ Two years ago when the Budget foi 1923-24 was introduced, not 
44 only had we to contemplate the picture of five successive years of 
44 deficits aggiegatmg nearly 100 croies, but we bad still to face a 
“ senous gap on the revenue side of the account between our revenue 
44 and our expenditure m the year then ahead of us In spite of 
“ dia^tic retienchment involving the sacrifice of many useful and 
44 desnable objects of expenditure, in spite of the postponement of 
44 many items ultimately unavoidable with the certainty that the 
44 necessity of meeting them would add to the difficulties of succeed- 
44 lri g yeais, and m spite of the heavy increase in taxation m 1921- 
44 22 and 1922-23 we found oui selves once again compelled to ask 
44 foi the imposition of a furthei buiden Last year m presenting 
41 the Revised estimates for 1923-24 I was able to assure the House 
44 that our sacrifice had not been without leward, but it was still 
4 4 not possible to say with certainty that the year would end with 
44 an actual suiplus of ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure 
44 Meanwhile m all the nine Piovmces financial difficulties were 
44 beclouding the bright hopes of those who had been responsible 
■“for the initiation of the Reforms The Piovmcial Governments, 
44 and particularly the Ministers on whose shoulders the Reforms 
44 have placed the duty of fostenng the spiead of education and 
44 sanitation among the masses of the Indian people and of assisting 
41 the agricultural and industrial development of the countiy, found 
44 themselves without the financial lesources lequired even to main- 
44 tam those beneficial sei vices at the level at which they found 
41 them To-day we are in a happier position, and w r e can look back 
44 with quiet satisfaction on realised surpluses of substantial 
44 amounts both m 1923-24 and m 1924-26, the latter secured in spite 
“ of tlie reduction of the salt tax to the figuie at which it stood 
44 before the increase made the year befoie Better still, for the 
“ ^oar now ahead of us we have not merely the prospect of securing 
“ a realised surplus once again, but we are also taking a real and 
44 substantial step forward towards the eventual extinction of 
44 the Provincial contributions, and are thereby giving new hope to 
44 those who are working the Reformed Constitution of India in the 
“ Proiinces and fresh encouragement to devote their energies to the 
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nlso their relative strengths as compared with well-known foreign 
timbers In this way a mass of reliable data, constantly growing 
in value, is being collected with the object of determining the suita- 
bility of Indian woods for specific uses, such ns for beams, sleepers, 
bridge parts and other common uses Nearly a dozen complete 
electrically fitted testing machines have been installed at Dehra 
Dun and it is doubtful whether a more complete testing 6hop exists 
anvwhere The Expcrt-in-chnrge of the Timber Seasoning section 
has done a great deal of valuablo work on the seasoning of timbers 
by air and by the Ticmnnn and Sturtevant processes His task is 
to show how timber may increase its value by careful and scientific 
seasoning Many timbers, even perishable soft woods, can be turned 
■out m excellent form if properly treated In one case a soft peri- 
shable timber, which, untreated, speedily becomes rotted by fungus 
m a damp climate, has been turned out ns an excellent white box- 
wood Hand in hand with seasoning goes preservation Besides 
the climate, timber has other deadly enemies m India, such as 
vlnte-ants, fungus and wood-boring beetles and larvae The task 
of the preservation expert is to find out how timber can best be 
treated with creosote, crude earth-oil and other preservatives so 
that it may be as dui able as it is mechanically strong There are 
a number of Indian timbers which last for many years in the open 
m their natural state, such as sal, teak, pymgado and deodar, but 
there are many which are mechanically strong but do not contain 
any natural oil or resin which will protect them against destructive 
agencies "When these are properly treated they can be used m the 
same way as the others, for example, as railway sleepers Sleepers 
have been the subject of many investigations at Dehra Dun, and 
knowledge of the best methods of treatment has been increased 
The institute is also going thoroughly into the question of the minor 
forest products of India In addition to lac, which has already 
been mentioned, the many bamboos, canes, fodder plants, resins, 
oils, gums, dye-stuffs, drugs and so on, need to be developed As 
the President of the Institute says, few forest species can be found 
which yield nothing of use to man, and as Burma alone has about 
3,000 woody plants and bamboos, the extent of the field open to 
investigation is easily imagined The Institute can now teach 
paper pulp manufacturers how to treat the different kinds of bam- 
boos in the best and most economical manner, and when the price 
of pulp becomes favourable, there should be great wealth in the 
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stimulated, lie aigued tliat tlie effect of a rise in rupee exchange 

lias been m the main to keep rupee prices 
Official view from rising m sympathy with world prices. 

Comparing the prices of Indian exported produce m August, 1923, 
and Octohei, 1924, he deduced that the rise of approximately 124 
per cent m exchange which had been taking place during that 
penod was reflected , not m a i eduction of the rupee prices obtained 
by the exporter, but m an increase of the sterling prices paid by 
the importer, who had been forced by India to pay an enhanced 
price m rupees by the use m the sterling value of the rupee In 
terms of gold, he said, India had been getting very much better 
value for her exports than if exchange had been low, while m 
internal trade, the alleged benefits of a low exchange weie fai from 
apparent, since if the pioducer got more rupees foi his produce, 
the Indian consumer must pay more rupees for his purchases He 
went on to urge that neither the producer nor the consumer had 
anvthm^ to uam bv legislative intervention, on the lines of certain 
proposals previously introduced into the Assembly, to reduce the 
rate of exchange from its present level of Is 6d staling to Is 4d 
gold Purthei , at the highei rate of exchange, the amount of 
rupees required from the Indian tax-payer to meet external pay- 
ments was smaller than when the rate was low , and this fact, com- 
bined with the consideration that owing to the exchange policy of 
Government, 0 the level of prices m India had not risen m such a 
way as to increase the rupee expenditure of the administration, 
had enabled Government to present a budget offering the alterna- 
tive of a reduction of the salt tax or the l eduction of the Provincial 
contributions The arguments of the Finance Member did not 
pass uncontested While he received a consideiable amount of 

support from certain members of the As- 
These views challenged. sem j,iy "both European and Indian, Sn Pui- 

rtioLtawdns Thnkurdns, the author of the proposal for reducing the 
rate of exchange by legislative provision, emphatically chal- 
lenged both his reasoning and his conclusions Sn Pur- 
ihoitamdas maintained that the exchange policy of Govern- 
ment was contrary to the true interests of India With a 


urge balance of trade m her favour, he said, the countiy 
,\as suffering from high money Tates, from trade depression, and 
from mam other attendant evils He argued that the profits of 
cxphnnge came from the pockets of the Indian agriculturist, who 
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speakers pressed the necessity for the immediate reduction of taxa- 
tion which, they said constituted an intolerable burden upon the- 
people of India The Finance Member's plan of debt redemption, 
which will be explained m some detail m a subsequent paragraph, 
moused a certain amount of criticism on the score that the provision 
made under this head was so high os to constitute a luxury nhicli 
the country could ill afford Militoi} 1, estimates also came in. for 
their fan share of criticism , although it is to be noticed that the 
attitude of the Assembly was far less severe than m many previous 
years In the Council of State the scheme for debt redemption was 

generally supported , Sir Maneclrji Dadabhoy 
^State 00 ^ °* m particular, who had himself pressed upon 
the notice of Government the importance of 
this matter, characterising the Assembly’s opposition to the 
scheme as ill-conceived Demands weie put forward m several 
quaiters for the lowering of taxation, particularly of the super-tax, 
which was stated to be exercising an adverse effect upon the develop- 
ment of industry But, as m the Assembly, the question of cotton- 
excise aroused considerable feeling, and Government were warrnlv 
criticised foi taking no steps to remove what was stated to be a- 
standing blot on their financial policy 

When the Assembly came to consider the second stage of the 
budget, criticism direeted itself particularly against certain main 

heads Complaints were voiced regarding 
Demands for grants the working of the Income-tax Department r 

but Government successfully resisted the attempts to make 
large cuts m the demand for working expenses But a 
formal cut of Its 100, proposed by Mr K C Neogy on the 

score that the two industrial Provinces of 
Income-Tax. Bombay and Bengal got practically no share 

of Income-Tax revenue owing to defects of the Meston settlement,, 
was accepted by the House against Government opposition The 
House also earned a cut of Its 100 under the heading of salt, on 
the score that Government was displaying insufficient regard for 
Hie encoui agement of local manufacture On the vexed question 

of cotton excise, a full-dress debate arose 
Cotton excise which lasted almost two whole days A 

motion was put forward by Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai to delete from 
the demand, under the head of Customs, the whole provision for 
the collecting establishment which levies the cotton excise duty. 


Demands for grants 


Income-Tax. 
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canal Within this class fall the great perennial systems of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces Inundation canals have no 
such means of conti ol, and water only finds its way into them when 
the natural level of the river reaches the necessary height The 
most important inundation canals m India are those of Sind, 
indeed, upon them depends the whole irrigation of the Piovince 
at present, hut they also exist in the Punjab, drawing their sup- 
plies from the Indus and its tributaries 

During the year 1925-26 the total area under irrigation, exclud- 
ing Indian States, amounted to 28 1 million acres This repre- 
sented 12 9 per cent of the entire cropped area of the country, and 
was slightly below the record area of 28^ million acres irrigated 
m 1922-23 The total length of main and branch canals and dis- 
tributaries in operation amounted to about 67,000 miles, while the 
estimated value of the crops supplied with water from Government 
works was Rs 145 croies The area irrigated was largest m the 
Punjab where 10 4 million acres were irrigated during the year 
In addition 679,000 acres were irrigated from channels, which 
although drawing their supplies from British canals, lie wholly in 
the Indian States Next among the Indian Provinces came the 
Madras Presidency, with an area of 7 4 million acres, followed by 
Sind with 3 3 million acres, and the United Provinces with 2 8 mil- 
lion acres The total capital outlay on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under construction, amounted at the end of 
the year 1925-26 to Rs 99 84 crores The gross revenue was Rs 
11 46 crores, and the working expenses Rs 4 06 crores The net 
return on capital is therefore 7 41 per cent In the first year of 
this century the irrigated area of India was 19£ million acres By 
1922 it had risen to over 28 million acres and after the various 
projects now under construction are m full working order the total 
area under irrigation will, it is estimated, he nearly 40 million 
acres "When it is mentioned that the total cropped area in India 
is over 217 million acres, the part played by irrigation m India’s 
welfare needs no further exposition 

The more important of the new projects under construction may 
now he described The greatest of these is the Sukkur Barrage^ 11 
Sind Its object is to give an assured supply to, and ex ^ en ^ r _- <? 
irrigation now provided by the numerous inundation canals m 
which draw their water from the Indus This will be achieve- 
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tlio demand tints ommitted was restored by tlie Governor-General in 
Council 

Two other items of Government’s financial policy came in for 
considerable attack at latei stages of the discussion of demands for 

grants One of these dealt with Opium 
Opium Dr S K Datta and several other speakers 

attacked the admimstiation for the conservative policy which thev 
w eie adopting m lespect of limitation of consumption The Finance 
Member explained in some detail the view of the Government of 
India— which is set out below m another Chapter — and pioved by 
figures that consumption duimg the period 1910-11 to 1922-23 had 
deci eased by about 50 pei cent He announced his readiness to 
appoint a Committee on Opium Consumption to review the conclu- 
sions of the 1893 Commission, piovided that Local Governments 
agreed there was pnmd facie case for enquiry Nevertheless, a 
censuie motion foi a nominal cut of Rs 100 was earned by 02 votes 
against 50 The second item upon which criticism fastened was 
the policy of debt redemption The proposals under this head were 
generally supported by the European members, but Government 
was attacked from other quarters of the House foi making excessive 

provision However, after the policy had 
Debt redemption. been fully explained by the Finance 

Member, Mr Y J Patel’s motion foi leducmg the allotted 
sum was defeated by Government and the European non-officials 
with the help of several Independent votes In reply to this, an 
Independent motion for a similar reduction was not supported by 
tlie Swarajists , and its protagonists were seveiely defeated by the 
official bloc and the European elected membei 9 Ultimately, the 
budget demand was carried by 54 votes to 39 and Sir Basil Blackett’s 
scheme was saved 


A Political Debate 


Up to this stage m the passage of the budget through the 
Assembly, the discussion had followed the ordinary lines of financial 

criticism It had been agreed, however, that 
the presentation by Government of the 
demand for the travelling allowance of the Executive Council — the 
only votable item under this head — should be made the occasion 
for raising a political review of the entire administration We shall 
have occasion to describe m somewhat gi eater detail the featuies 
of this discussion m Chapter Y It is .sufficient here to notice that 


i 
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Salt Tax lowered 


European elected members and of some Independent votes There 
-then followed a discussion of Mr Rama Iyangar’s motion for reduc- 
ing the salt tax to Re 1 The Finance Member urged that, having 
voted the supply, it was incumbent upon the House to vote the ways 
and means that if they did not agree with the taxes proposed by the 
Government, it. was their duty to suggest a substitute there and then 
01 leave the mattei till next year The motion was strongly opposed 
by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and certain others But as the 
Independents had not made it a party question, the Swarajists ob- 
tained sufficient support to defeat Government by 61 votes to 56 

The consequences of the Assembly’s accept- 
ance of this motion were, from the point of 
Anew of the Finance Department, very serious , and Sir Basil 
Blackett announced that he was unable to move his piojected reso- 
lution inviting the concuirence of the Assembly to the remission of 
certain of the Provincial contributions Motions to oppose the 
suggested reduction m the petiol duty and to reduce postal rates 
weie defeated by Government with the help of some Independent 
members The upshot of the whole discussion was that on March 
18th, by 75 votes to 40, the Legislative Assembly passed the Finance 
Bill, the only change being m the salt duty, which had been reduced 
from Rs 1-4 to Re 1 per maund of S2f lbs The Swaraj Party 
opposed at every stage, but were again defeated The Finance Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, was placed on the table of the 
Council of State Government announced that they would move 

an amendment for the restoration of the salt 
^ults duty to the original figure On March 

■20th, the Finance Bill was discussed m the Council of State Mean- 
while, important sections of opinion throughout India had con- 
demned in forcible terms the action of Assembly, pointing out that 
for the sake of an illusory gam to the individual taxpayer, important 
and substantial remissions to the Provinces, which would go to the 
support of nation-building departments, were being jeopardised 
Certain Provincial legislatures publicly displayed, by motions of 
adjournment to consider the matter, how seriously they regarded 
the action of the Assembly The Council of State was thus reflecting 
a very large element of responsible opinion when it accepted the 
motion of Government to restoie the salt tax to the figure of Rs 1-4 
tby 35 votes against 4 On March 21st, the Finance Bill came 
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2 million will be in tlie Punjab, 2 8 million m Bahawalpur, and 
0 34 million m Bikann Tbe real value of tbe project will be appre- 
ciated from tbe statement that, as a result of it, 3f million acres will 
become available for cultivation 

In Harcb 1925, tbe Secretary of State sanctioned tbe Cauvery 
Reservoir Project m tbe Madras Presidency, tbe estimated cost of 
wlncb amounts to £4 millions Tbe project bus been framed with 
two main objects in view Tbe first is to improve tbe existing' 
fluctuating water supplies for tbe Cauvery delta irrigation of over a 
million acres, tbe second is to extend irrigation to a new area of 
301,000 acres, wbicb will, it is estimated, add 150,000 tons of nee 
to tbe food supply of tbe country Tbe scheme provides for a large 
dam at Metur on tbe Cauvery to store over 90,000 million cubic 
feet of water, and for a canal nearly 88 miles long witb a connected 
distributary system Good progress was made during tbe year 1925- 
26 witb tbe preliminary work of tbis important project Buildings 
for tbe Btaffs of all grades bave been erected, a road 37 miles long 
bas been metalled and bridged almost tbrougbout, and after exten- 
sive survey m tbe light of tbe expenence gained after tbe heavy 
floods of 1924, a new site for tbe dam bas been chosen one mile up- 
stream from tbe sanctioned site Tbe programme for tbe execution; 
of this project bas been accelerated, and three more canal divisions 
bave accordingly been constituted 

Among other irrigation projects which deserve notice, we may 
mention those which are now being carried out in the Deccan The 
Bbandardaia dam, which is the highest in India, has just been com- 
pleted, and the Lloyd dam, which is tbe largest mass of masonry in 
tbe world, is nearing completion Irrigation from tbe great lakes 
formed by these dams is rapidly being developed in tbe valleys be- 
low them, tbe Bbandardara dam supplying tbe Pravara Canals and 
tbe Lloyd dam supplying tbe large Nira Canals system Irrigation 
in tbe Pravara area bas grown very rapidly, and lands on these 
canals are now covered with valuable sugarcane crops where before 
hardly any crops could be grown Tbe Nira Valley Project, con- 
sisting of tbe new Hira Right Bank Canal and extension of the Nira 
left Bank Canal, will, when completed, command a total culturable 
area of about 675,000 acres, and this scheme will then be the largest 
m the Deccan The completion of the great storage works at Bban- 
dardara and at Bbatgar will allow a considerable extension ofJhe 



31st MtUcli, 1003 Tinder tins arrangement, the provision re- 
quired foi 1925-20 v .is Ps i 78 erores, a figure vvlmh includes 
(lie addition (o Govennneiit’s peini liioni debt involved m (lie taking- 
over of £1S 5 millions of (lie dobenlure stock of (lie East Indian 
Hallway As will be seen from (lie statement on the opposite page, 

(lie gross amount of the debt owed bv (he 
Plans lor Ecdomption f , „ . . . r T i , i • „ 

Government oi India to its various ereditors 

exceeds Ps 1,000 (rores This indudes the debt due bv (he Pro- 
vincial Government (o (lie Government of India, amounting to 
Ps 10G 95 i rores on 31st M.rnh, 1925 On the simc date, the 
total productive debt amounted to Its 725 15 erores, and (he 
unproductive debt Its 2S8 30 erores Dining’ (he current financial 
jear, the productive debt ineienscd b-^ Ps 4217 < rores, a figure 
almost entireh accounted for bv capital expenditure on railway 
development, and bv the assumption of the East Indian Pulvray 
debenture stock to which reference has already been made During 
1924-25, the unproductive debt decreased bv Its G GS erores, but the 
true deciease was largei than is suggested bv this figure, since to 
the extent of Ps 1\ cioies the nominal total of the debt has been 
increased bj the conversion of 7 per cent Government of India 
sterling loan into 3 per cent stock In view of the gross amount 
of the debt owed by the Government of India to its various creditois, 
the Finance Member suggested that the provision for i eduction or 
avoidance of debt under the new scheme could not be regaided as 
other than modest ’For a Government with large commitments 
and a big progiamme of new borrowing, the piovision of an insuffi- 
cient sinking fund, so he argued, was most extiavagant, for any 
apparent saving that might he affected m the budget of one year 
by a reduction of the amount provided, would be more than offset 
the next year or two by the additional interest that would have 
to he paid on new loans including conversions A systematic pro- 
vision for the reduction or avoidance of debt would, m his new, 
assist the Government of India m tw o directions It would reduce 
the amount that would have to be borrowed , and by increasing 
the confidence oi the creditors m the security offered by Government, 
it would serve to keep down the rate of interest on the new borrow- 
ings The importance of the scheme announced m the Pesolution 
of the 9th December, 1924, did not escape the attention of the 
Legislative Assembly, and m February, 1925, a resolution was 
moved by Mi Jamnadas Mehta recommending the appointment of 
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tlie canals, and tlie Indian forests help to guarantee the supplies of 
•water for the canal engineer to use 

The post of Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India and 
Director of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, "was held, 
until 2nd March 1926, by Di Clouston, C I E , "who, on being 
placed on special duty as Liaison Officer between the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture and the Government of India and the local 
Governments, handed over to Dr W H. Harrison. Since October 
1926, Dr Clouston has been carrying on the duties of Liaison Officer 
in addition to those of Agricultural Adviser 

In view of the provmcialisation of the Indian Agricultural Ser- 
vice recruitment to it has ceased and the provinces have been left 
to constitute their own superior Provincial Agricultural Services 
Indians were appointed to the three specialist posts of Agronomist, 
Physical Chemist, and Second Cane-breeding Officer in the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture during the year under review 

The eighth General Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture was held at Rome in April, 1926, and the Government 
of India as an adhering State sent two representatives to it The 
resolutions passed at the Assembly have been consideied and action 
taken where necessary 

His Majesty the King-Emperor appointed during the year a 
Royal Commission “ to examine and leport on the present condi- 
tions of Agnculture and rural economy in Butish India and to make 
recommendations for the improvement of agnculture and the pio- 
motion of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population The 
commission is to investigate in paiticular — 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agri- 

cultuial and veterinary research, expenment, demons- 
tration and education, for the compilation of agricultural 
statistics, for the introduction of new and better crops 
and for improvement in agricultural practice, dairy 
farming and the breeding of stock , 

(b) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agri- 

cultural produce and stock, 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed 

and credit afforded to agriculturists , 
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Imperial Bank of India 


is vested in a Cential Boaid of Governor?, while local 

affairs are controlled by local boards at 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta Tbe Pre- 
sidents, Yice-Presidents and Secretaries of these local Boards aie 
on tbe Central Board, upon which tbe Governor General n> 
Council is empowered to nominate two non-officials Tbe Board 
is completed by two Managing Governors, tbe Controller of Currency, 
and such other officer of Government as may be nominated by the 
Governor General Tbe Bank conducts the general banking busi- 
ness of Government, bolding Treasury balances wherever it has 
branches It has further undertaken to open one hundred new 
blanches within five years, tbe location of one m every four being 
at tbe absolute discretion of Government Of these, 78 new branches 
have been opened up to tbe 31st December, 1924 Certain powers 
are vested in tbe Governor General to issue instructions to tbe Bank 
m lespect of any matter which, m bis opinion, is likely to affect 
Government’s financial policy or tbe safety of their balances Per- 
haps tbe greatest innovation m this scheme is tbe constitution of a 
London Office Prom January, 1924, tbiB office has been entrusted 
with tbe management of tbe Government of India rupee debt 
m London, which up to that time bad been managed by tbe 
Bank of England A further exemplification of this tendencv 
on tbe part of India to^manage tbe details of her financial system is 
piovided by tbe enquiries made in 1923 by Colonel Willis and 
Mr A6coli into tbe possibility of security printing in India, as a 
result of which plans are now in band for tbe printing of stamps in 
India instead of purchasing them in England It is also expected 
that it will be possible in tbe not very distant future to print Cur- 
rency notes and Government Promissory notes m India 

That tbe number of banks at present existing m India is inade- 
quate for her needs, is clear from tbe fact that there are at present 

only some hundred bead offices with between 
300 or 400 branch banks throughout tbe whole 
country In some 20 per cent of tbe towns possessing a population 
of more than 50,000 inhabitants, there are no banks at all, while in 
tbe case of towns with a population of 10,000 and over, tbe propor- 
tion without banking facilities rises to 75 per cent Indeed, tbe 
habit of investment is comparatively undeveloped in India, its 
place being taken bv boarding and bv tbe conversion of bullion 
into jeuellerv. An immense amount 'of capital is thus locked up 


India and Investment 
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The Foreign Sea-Borne Trade of British India. 

During the last three years as comDareJ with averages of the pre-war and war periods. 

(Private and Government ) 
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suitable for boys who have received a general education up to tbe 
age of about 13 In some piovinces vocational schools have been 
opened. There are 6ix such schools m Bombay which initiated the 
experiment, two in Madras, and one each in Bengal, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces A more recent attempt at 
agricultural education is the introduction of agriculture as an op- 
tional subject in the ordinary vernacular or anglo-vernacular middle 
schools of the Education Department, the Agricultural Department 
only assisting m the way of training school teachers No attempt 
is made m these schools to give a vocational training, the object m 
view is to give to the boys such an outlook on rural life as will induce 
them to return to the land with minds better prepared to receive 
agricultural training as a result of their mterest in agriculture and 
its possibilities having been aroused First introduced in the Pun- 
jab, where over 3,000 boys are attending agricultural classes, this 
successful experiment in adapting education m rural areas to rural 
needs, is being adopted m other provinces 

Turning now to economic work on crops we may begin with rice 
which, occupying as it does on an average 35 per cent of the total 
cultivated aiea is pre-eminently the most important crop in India 
Nearly 91 per cent of the produce of this huge area is consumed m 
the country in a normal year , the remaining 9 per cent is exported 
abroad The work of the Agricultural Department aims mainly at 
increasing the yield per acre and thus augmenting the local food 
supply Some of the varieties isolated are superior in yielding 
powers , others are capable of giving good yields in poor land liable 
to drought During 1925-26, the area under improved varieties was 
approximately 654,300 out of 82,078,000 acres, and the average in- 
crease in yield per acre is estimated to be 200-250 lbs In Burma 
which contributes three-fourths of the rice exported from India the 
milling qualities of the selected varieties have proved very satis- 
factory To quote from the speech of the Chairman of the Bangoon 
* Chamber of Commerce, “ Any one connected with the paddy trade 
now knows that the cultivator expects and gets a special premium 
for these special grams, and that it is well worth the extra cost the 
millers pay, the miller knows ” 

In area, wheat stands next to nee It is the staple food of the 
people of Upper India, and is grown on about 10 per cent of the 
total cultivated area of the country One of the most successful 
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canes distributed by tbe Agricultural Department, is reckoned to be 
about 172,000 acres 

Tbe interests of Indian cotton growers and Indian spinners alike 
demand that a larger portion of tbe cotton pioduced should be of 
a type generally acceptable to tbe cotton spinners of tbe world Tbe 
Agricultural Department’s woik on tbis crop therefore aims at in- 
creasing tbe yield per acre and at improving tbe quality of tbe lmt 
A great measure of success has been achieved m both directions, and 
tbe improved strains introduced were sown during 1925-26 on over 
three million acres which represent nearly 12 per cent of tbe total 
area under tbe crop m tbe country Over three-fourths of this area 
lies m tbe three provinces of tbe Punjab, Bombay, and Madras 
where India’s longer stapled varieties are mainly grown Tbe 
marketing of tbe produce of these superior varieties has been facili- 
tated by tbe introduction of tbe “ Liverpool Empire and Miscellane- 
ous futures ” contract against which Indian cottons equal to 
f Strict Low Middling American ’ in staple, grade and value are 
tenderable in common with other Empire cottons 

Tbe application of tbe Cotton Transport Act to parts of tbe Bom- 
bay Presidency lias led to a marked improvement m tbe purity and 
quality of Surat, Ernmpta and Dbarwar cottons, and it is proposed 
to extend it to tbe Broach cotton area north of tbe Narbada Tbe 
three zones of tbe Madras Presidency where tbe Act has been applied 
are tbe Northerns and Westerns, Cambodia and Tinnevelly Tbe 
cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, which is considered as 
a necessary corollary of tbe Transport Act, came into force during 
tbe year, and several instances have already come to notice which 
illustrate its paiticular value m dealing with abuses 

Tbe facilities offered by the Technological Laboiatory of tbe 
Indian Central Cotton Committee for ascertaining tbe value of new 
cotton by spinning tests with 12 lb samples are much appreciated 
by cotton-breeders working m tbe provinces Tbe Institute of Plant 
Industry at Indore is steadily developing tbe programme of work 
put forward by tbe Director when the provision of this central sta- 
tion for agricultural research on cotton was decided upon The 
Committee are also financing special reseaicb schemes m tbe pro- 
vinces which promise to give valuable information on such pheno- 
mena as tbe shedding of bolls and buds and tbe wilting of cotton 
plants, and the control of spotted and pink boll-worms which do 
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Dio export trndo Of those, gioundmit has come mto much promi- 
nence in recent ^enrs It is n good rotation crop nnd thrives well 
on light sandy coil The Department of Agnculturo has, by intro- 
ducing superior varieties, helped to make the cultivation of this 
crop more popular The area under groundnut is, m consequence, 
increasing In the 'scar under report the area was nearly 4 million 
acres as against three millions in the previous year and 1^ millions 
seven rears ago 

Owing to the ever-increasing procure on the land in India, large 
areas formeilv available for grazing lmie been brought under the 
plough nnd are being made to pioduee food for the growing popula- 
tion In the struggle for existence the requirements of the cattle 
population have been badlv neglected The provision of a good 
quality fodder in sufficient quantity has, therefore, assumed para- 
mount importance in the agricultuial economy of the country, and 
the Agricultural Department has of late a cars given much attention 
to the question of both growing and storing fodders Luscious fod- 
ders unknown in India 20 jears ago, such ns berseem (Egyptian 
clover) have been introduced nnd methods of storing green fodders in 
6ilo pits adopted, but onh on a very small scale The absence of 
irrigation facilities and the smallness of holdings may not, in certain 
tracts, permit of an increase in the area under fodder crops, but the 
preparation and use of silage to leaven the 6traw diet could, it is 
believed, be practised with advantage in every province m India 
It has been definitely proved on Government farms that palatable 
ensilage can be made at little cost in pit silos from coarse grasses, 
weeds, and other herbage which are everywhere available in consider- 
able quantities towards the end of the rains and are not put to any 
useful use at present Feeding tests at Bangalore have conclusively 
shown that while cattle eat only enough spear grass hay to maintain 
themselves, they readily consume much larger quantities of the 
more palatable silage made from this inferior grass, and profit there- 
by 

In addition to economic work on crop improvement, a number 
of investigations bearing on land improvement and the manufacture 
of agricultural products are carried out by the Agricultural De- 
partment During the year under review, some important results 
have been obtained regarding the movement of nitrates^ in the soil, 
the utilization of waste products for the preparat ^ 
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the British, vain tiade, while Japanese activities were temporanlj 

suspended by the earthquake of September, 
Piece-goods 1923 Turning now to cotton piece-goods, we 

notice that the total quantity impoited 
decreased by neaily 7 per cent to 1,4S6 million yaids and m value 
by 2 S pei cent to Rs 57 ciores The deciease was entirely m grey 
goods which shiank by 227 million yards or 24 per cent to 704 
million yards The value declined from Rs 30 5 crores to Rs 23 
crores On the other hand, white goods mci eased fiom 402 million 
yards valued at Rs 15 ciores to 415 million yards valued at Rs 15 5 
crores Colouied goods showed a consideiable expansion, the 
quantity using fiom 244 million yards valued at Rs 12 5 ciores to 
347 million yaids valued at Rs 17 5 croies Heie an interesting 
point emerges The decrease m the imports of grey goods was 
accompanied by a small decrease m the grey goods pioduced in 
India Since there was a considerable mciease m the Indian pro- 
duction of colouied goods, the figures indicate a swinging back of 
popular piefeience to white and coloured goods The United King- 
dom still engiossCs the largest share of the tiade Of grey goods 
85 2 per cent , of white goods 97 per cent , and of coloured goods 
87 4 per cent , came from this country m 1923-24 Hext in 
importance as a source of piece-goods is Japan, which during the 
period undei ienew mci eased hei share m the grey goods trade 
fiom 9 G pei ‘cent to <13 7 per cent Hei shaie of white goods re- 
mained steady at 0 G pei cent , while her proportion of colouied 
goods increased fiom G 3 per cent to G 7 per cent Hence, duung 
1923-24, Japan improved hei position slightly at the expense of the 
United Kingdom Of the total quantities of piece-goods impoited, 
the share of the United Kingdom declined from 91 2 per cent m 
1922-23 to SS 8 pei cent m 1923-24, while that of Japan lose fiom 
G 8 per cent to 8 2 pei cent in the course of the same penod 

Second, but following cotton manufactuies at a long distance, 
came machmeiv and mill-work During 1923-24 the total imports 

of machinery of all kinds, including belting 
2. MachlneiTjmd Mill for machinery and printing pi esses amounted 

to Rs 20 crores, which is Rs 4 croies less 
than the figurt for 1922-21 The •value of textile machinery import- 
ed -bowed a < onsidorable decrease, ■which is no doubt partlv to he 
ascribed to f-rttn-iYo importations duung the pluvious two aenr ; 

1 ltrtrn.il nnrhnii n al-ortiowed a decline, while pnme-movei* lose 
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fore, every prospect of the department being able to fix, m course of 
time, types of profitable dual-purpose animals 

Tbe pioblem of producing milk m rural areas, where it is icla- 
tively cheap, for transport to urban centres where it is dear is being 
tackled on practical lines In Bengal, tbe Co-operative Depaitment 
has successfully organised tbe sale of village milk Tbe Telanklieii 
Co-operative Dairy which has for many years supplied milk to Nag- 
pur is a successful concern In tbe United Provinces, two private 
schemes have been promoted foi tbe supply of milk to tbe cities of 
Agra and Hathras, and a third one for Naim Tal is being initiated. 
Similarly, milk transported daily from Pusa to'Murzaferpur, a dis- 
tance of 22 miles, finds a ready market As such schemes can be 
made successful only when supervised by qualified men, arrange- 
ments have been made at tbe Imperial Institute of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying at Bangalore, to tram dairy managers. 

Tbe Indian Veterinary Service has devoted a very large part of 
its work during tbe year to fighting the destructive contagious dise- 
ases to which Indian cattle are so expend Rinderpest vbirb broke 
out m an intense form m tbe latter ball of 1924 after a comparative 
respite of over three years, raged with cm almost unprecedented 
virulence throughout the year ending April 1926 in all major pro- 
vinces, except Bihar and Onssa. Tbe reported mortality from con- 
tagious diseases consequently rose to the record figure of 699,845, 
which has only once been exceeded within the last decennium In 
an unhealthy year such as this there was naturally an abnormal 
increase m the calls made on the services of the veterinary cfafi. 
who earned out 1,550,199 preventive inoculations in tbe field as 
against 968,431 m tbe previous year The cases treated st tbs 
veterinary hospitals and dispensanes and by itinerant 
officers rose from 2 740 127 tn 2 P°,Q fiftfl 
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'Variations in the values of principal articles in the Import and Export 
Trade of British India during the last three years as compared 
with averages of the pre-war and war periods. 
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immense amount of valuable knowledge made available for tliem by- 
the Agricultural and Yetennary Departments, there cannot but be 
an appreciable improvement m welfare But wbat of tlie many 
millions wbo live where irrigation schemes can never help them 
and those who are too poor or too ignorant or too apathetic to take 
advantage of the new agncultuial methods and implements? Can 
we say that their condition has improved or is improving? This 
question we cannot answer definitely owing to the lack of data on 
which we have already commented But there are general indi- 
cations that the lot of the Indian agriculturist is now better than it 
was m the past, c\en in the comparatively recent past The multi- 
plication of third class passengers on the railways during the last 
decade or so indicates that more money is now available after the 
bare necessaries of life have been procured than there was previously. 
The increase of bullock carts and other wheeled traffic m most Indian 
districts is another sign which pomts m the same direction, as also 
does the increased absorption of lupees, which has taken place of 
late years Again, during the last period of wide-spread scarcity 
m 1921 less than 3 per cent of the total population m the area 
affected was in receipt of relief and even the poorest classes were 
able to purchase corn when its price was highest instead of having 
to live on wild roots and seeds and other jungle produce Such 
direct evidence as we can collect, slight though it is, supports these 
conclusions At the end of last century the average income for all 
India was estimated at Rs 30 per head per annum This, however, 
was hardly more than a guess, but even a gueBs to-day would have 
to put the figure much higher In Madras, for example, the Statis- 
tical Branch of the Department of Agriculture published a few years 
ago a careful estimate of the income earned by agriculturists m the 
form of agricultural products throughout the piesidency Accord- 
ing to this computation the average income per head worked out at 
a little over Rs 100 for the 42 3 million persons of the Madras 
Presidency Investigations pursued m Bombay have yielded re- 
sults not dissimilar The net per capita annual income, arrived at 
by dividing the gioss income of a family, minus agricultural and 
business expenditure, by the total number of persons m the family, 
works out at about Rs 100 for urban localities, and for rural areas 
at about Rs 76 The time is more than ripe for further investiga- 
tions of this sort by provincial governments, for adequate data con- 
cerning agricultural income and welfare generally at th6 present 
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tinned to be Java, fi om which country came nearly 90 per cent of 
the total quantity imported, as compared with 84 per cent m 1922- 
23 Mauritius sugar, wrhicli in 1922-23 accounted for 7 per cent of 
the total Indian imports, shrank dui mg the period now under review 
to 1,300 tons ns compared with 31,400 tons a year ago The anticipa- 
tion expressed m last year’s Statement that Mauritius sugar was 
likely to be diverted to the United Kingdom as a lesult of the pre- 
feience accorded to it, has been fully realised As compared with 
an import of 0 4 million tons of refined and unrefined sugar, the local 
production of Indian law sugar amounted during 1923-24 to 3 28 
million tons — an increase of nearly one-quarter of a million tons over 
the figuie of 1922-23 

Next m order of importance come railway plant and rolling 
stock The value of the quantities imported — Us 14 crores — 

represents an increase of Ks 0 25 crores over 
6 tlie figures for 1922-23 The number of 

carriages, wagons, locomotive engines and 
tenders increased, while there were notable decreases m sleepers and 
keys of steel and iron, rails, chairs and fishplates The United 
Kingdom increased her pioportionate share of the total trade from 
93 per cent m 1922-23 to 94 6 per cent m 1923-24 The share of 
Australia, which consists mainly of wooden sleepers, rose from 0 (> 
per cent to 1 3 per cent The imports from Belgium decreased from 
Its 0 04 crores to Its ‘0 026 crores , while the United States slightly 
increased her exports under this head to India from Its 0 016 crores 
to Its 0 017 crores 


6 Mineral Oils 


Sixth among commodities imported come mineral oils, compris- 
ing mainly kerosene, fuel oils, and lubricants Very little petrol is 

imported from abroad, for the bulk of the 
spirit employed in India comes coast-wise 
from Burma In 1923-24, the total quantity of foreign mineral oil 
increased from 133 million gallons to 169 million gallons, the 
advance being due almost equally to kerosene and to fuels The 
imports of kerosene from abroad amounted to nearly 69 million- 
gallons, as compared with 50 million gallons in 1922-23 This 
quantity exceeded by 2 million gallons the average annual imports 
during the pre-war quinquennium During the period we are now 
considering the United States supplied 67 per cent of the total 
impoita, and Dutch-Borneo 15 per cent , while, for the first time 
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schemes aie numerous, and the practice of providing creches foi 
infants is growing Indeed, in some places private employers have 
got ahead of the municipalities in the provision of some of the moie 
necessary amenities of life for the urban working classes In the 
cities where labour is most congested, that is, in Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, the efforts of the more enlightened employers to provide healthy 
housing accommodation are hampered by difficulties in acquiring 
land, but in Bombay, single stones tenements have been built in 
preference to the unsatisfactory chatols in spite of the very high 
pi ice of land there 

When we turn to those activities of the state which are devoted 
to improving the conditions of industrial labour we see that much 
has been accomplished within the last few years The Factories 
Act has introduced a 60 hours week, and has provided for the ex- 
clusion from factories of children below the age of 12, the abolition 
of ni ght work for women, and other reforms The Mines Act of 
1923 prohibited the employment of children under 13 years of age 
and their presence below ground Hours of work have been limited 
to 60 a week above ground and to 54 below ground, and a weekly 
day of rest has been prescribed The Act has also enlarged the 
definition of mine and made possible the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of women under ground Draft regulations for the exclusion 
of women from the underground parts of mines have been drawn 
up and are being refeired to mining boards for opinion. Also, a 
Bill has been introduced into the Legi c lature to amend the Mines 
Act of 1923 so as to limit the daily hours of work in mines to twelve, 
and to require, where a mine is worked continuously, that work shall 
be carried on by a system of shifts 

In addition to the above two pillars of mdusfnal legislation in 
India, the Workmen’s Compensation Act pa«ed in 1923 introduced 
for the first time into this country a system for alleviating hardship 
caused by industrial accidents, whilst the Indian Tiade Unions 
which was designed to encourage trade umo ni°rn on sound J 
was passed by the Indian Legislature m the Delhi Session of 
The Act will come into force on the 1st -Tune 1927 

The Factories Act dates, m its present shape, from 
Owing to the change m conditions brought about by the 
time it was realised that new legislation wa* me' -ary 
mgly, a new Factories Bill was introduced in ^ 
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standards with a view to safeguarding the health of the operatives. 
The Bill died with the dissolution of the Legislative Assembly but 
it has been circulated for the purpose of obtaining the opinions of 
provincial governments on it and these oTpinions are now being con- 
sidered by the Government of India The hulk of the lesponsibility 
for the enforcement of the Factory Act now rests on a well qualified 
whole-time staff The growth of interest m factory legislation on 
the part of the educated public and those whom that legislation is 
designed to protect gives to the administration a support which is 
more valuable than is generally realised 

It is no insignificant commentary on the interest taken by the 
State m the welfare of the workers that the number of persons in- 
jured for every 100,000 employed in 1926 as compared with the cor- 
responding figures for 1892 was not unduly high when regard is paid 
to the increased complexity of the plant and the regrettable lack of 
progress in the Indian workman’s ability to recognise the dangers 
which are not inseparable from the use of modern machinery 

The latest report on the working of the Factories Act relates to 
the year 1925 duung which the number of factories rose from 6,406 
to 6,926 and the factory population increased from 1,455,692 m 1924 
to 1,494,958 m 1925, that is, an mciease of over 39,000 The in- 
creased employment of women which was noticed in last year’s report 
continued during 1925, when the number of women employed was 
247,514 as compared with 235,332 during the previous year But 
there has been a further decline m the number of children employed 
m factories from 72,531 in 1924 to 68,725 in 1925, and it is prob- 
able that the growing demand for women’s labour is partly due to 
the restrictions on the employment of children which have recently 
been made effective The percentage of factories maintaining a 
week of 48 hours for men is 27 , m 12 per cent more the men employ- 
ed worked for 54 hours or less , the number working more than 54 
hours is 61 per cent For women the corresponding percentages 
are 32, 11 and 67 These figures show that the progress which was 
noted in last year’s report in respect of hours of work has not been 
maintained during the year 1925 The number of factories in 
which the employees are worked for the maxim um hours permissible 
under the Act shows a tendency to increase An unsatisfactory 
feature of the year is the increase over last year in the number of 
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war year Of raw jute Germany was tlie largest purchaser, taking 
nearly 25 per cent of tlie total quantity exported The United 
Kingdom came next, while shipments to the United States of Ameiicn 
slightly deci eased The export of bags increased by 20 per cent 

from 344 millions to 414 millions Australia was the largest pui 
chaser and her takings increased from G3 millions to 79 millions 
Chile also increased her demands to 44 millions as compared with 
6^- millions m 1922-23 and 4| millions in 1921-22 Next came the 
United Kingdom taking 41 millions as compared with 31 millions a 
year ago Exports of gunny cloth increased m quantity by 8 pel 
cent , the puncipal consumer being the United States which took 
946 million yards out of a total of 1,349 million yards The 
Argentine increased her takings from 126 million yaids to 192 
million yards, and the United Kingdom from 50 millions yards to 
66 million yards 

The third commodity m order of importance is food grains and 
flour In 1923-24 the exports under this head amounted to 3 43 

million tons valued at nearly 51 crores This 

3 Food Grains , p on , 

represents an mciease ot 32 per cent m 

quantity and 20 per cent m value Of the total exports undei this 

head 64 per cent was represented by rice and 20 per cent by wheat 

and wheat flour But of the total production of cleaned rice, 

estimated during the yeai under review at just over 28 million tons, 

only 2 2 million tons were exported India’s principal customer 

was Germany, which regained her pre-war position, taking 0 4 

million tons as compared with 0 3 million tons m the preceding year 

Ceylon increased her pui chases to 0 39 million tons from 0 36 million 

tons The exports of wheat showed a considerable rise from 

0 2 million tons valued at Its 3 4 crores to 0 64 millions tons valued 

at Its 9 1 crores This quantity was still only about one-half of 

the exports m 1913-14, hut represents meiely a small fraction of 

the total production of wheat m India, estimated during the period 

under review at 9 75 million tons The United Kingdom consider- 

ablj inr reused her takings and imported 0 49 million tons or 77 

per cent of the total quantity ns compared with 0 19 million tons 

in 1922-23 

The tea industry experienced an exceptionally favourable yeai, 
tea ranking ns fourth m order of importance among the com- 
modities sent over-seas from India The 
total production was estimated at 375 


4 Tea 
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mg will be suitable for purposes of a factory In consequence, woik 
is frequently begun m buildings which, have been constructed in 
entire ignorance of the requnements of factory law and not in- 
frequently, a serious accident occurs before the Factory Inspector 
becomes aware that the building is being used as a factory Also 
the construction of many existing factories is such as to make it 
difficult to secure reasonable standards of comfort for the operatives 
employed m them Much can, however, be secured by co-operation 
between the municipalities and the factory inspection stafi In the 
Howrah Municipality a number of plans for proposed factory build- 
ings were sent to the Chief Inspector of Factories for approval, with 
the result that in many cases it was discovered that the buildings 
were not designed to secure adequately the Bafety and health of the 
operatives ' 

The number of convictions obtamed during the year for con- 
travention of the Factories Act, was 998, 271 persons in all were 
convicted The corresponding figures for 1924 were 615 and 223,- 
The increase m the figures may be taken as a satisfactory indication' 
of increasing strictness m the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Act Complaints as to the inadequacy of fines in some cases are 
unfortunately repeated m provincial reports although there aie 
signs of improvement m this respect There are, however, still a 
few cases m which a merely nominal fine has been imposed for the 
illegal employment of women and children 

The most satisfactory feature of the year’s working was the 
increase m the percentage of factories inspected The number of 
mspections made was substantially in excess of the number in any 
previous year and the percentage of factories uninspected fell to 
14 As the factory inspection staff is not yet adequate in all pro- 
vinces, the figures are distinctly creditable 
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have been facilitated first by a stionger Continental demand, and 
next by a 1 eduction of the expoit duty India’s principal 
customers for law bides during 1923-24 -weie Germany and Italy, 
which countries took Its 2 18 crores north out of the total ship- 
ments of Its 2 86 croies The exports of raw skins declined in 
quantity ti oin 20,800 tons in 1922-23 to 19,300 tons during the 
yeai undei leview, but lose in "value from Its 3 5 croies to 
Its 4 0G croies As usual, tho United States was the best customer 
foi goat skins, taking o"\ ei 75 pel cent of the total quantity exported 
The tiade in tanned hides and skins showed a continuation of last 
year’s levival The total quantity exported -was more than 18,000 
tons valued at Its 5 90 ciores Among individual tanned hides, cow 
hides showed the laigest mcieaso, using from 8,530 tons valued at 
Its 1 99 cioies to 11,4GG tons valued at Its 2 77 crores As in pre- 
vious yeais, the United Kingdom "was the puncipal market, taking 
93 pei cent of the tanned hides and G5 pei cent of the tanned skins 


Seventh m value m the list of India’s expoits during the year 
undei leview came lac, m 11111011 India has virtually a natural mono- 
poly The total quantity expoited increased 
dC fiom 0 47G million cwts to 0 48G million 

cwts while the value showed a deciease from Rs 10 27 crores to 
Rs 9 06 crores The United States maintained her position as 
India’s best customei for this commodity , taking 59 per cent of the 
total lac of all kinds shipped 

Among other commodities, we may notice that the expanded 
trade in raw wool characterizing 1922-23 was not maintained in the 
year under leview , and exports fell from 53 million lbs to 37 million 
lbs Demands fiom the United Kingdom were considerably smaller 
than m the previous year , and there was an increased consumption 
by Indian woollen mills The exports of vegetable oils also 
decreased m quantity from two million gallons to 1 47 million 
gallons , but there was a large increase m the exports of animal oils, 
chiefly fish oil, from the Madras Presidency 


The direction of India’s trade m the year ending March 31st, 
1924 may be studied summarily m the two diagrams appended to 

these pages We may notice that save in the 
case of the United Kingdom, India’s exports 
normally exceed her imports fiom all countries with whom 
she has large dealings But it is to be seen that the excess 
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Assistant Secretary to the All-India Trades Union Congress showed 
eight federations and 167 trade and labour unions m India Nearly 
half of these, however, were organisations either of Government ser- 
vants or of persons connected m some way or other with Government 
employment whilst some of the others were ephemeral or obscure 
Trade Unionism has met with some success among Railway and 
Postal employees hut ha*= not hitherto progressed well in the gieat 
organised textile and mining industries So far there has not been 
much co-ordination between the different trade unions m this coun- 
try although the All-India Trade Union Congress was started in 
Bombay in 1920 However it is possible that there is some slight 
tendency in the direction of co-ordination, and its officials claim 
that the 'Trade Union Congress represents over 100,000 organised 
workers m this country There have hitherto been far too few or- 
ganisers of the right type, and many so-called Trade Unions have- 
been formed m the past by political agitators who have instigated 
strikes in pursuance of purely political ends often with a callous dis- 
regard of the subsequent sufferings and losses of their ignorant and 
hapless dupes The Indian Trade Unions Act, which was discussed 
m last year’s report, now provides the conditions under which a 
healthy and valuable development of Trade Unionism may take place 
and there is no reason to doubt that it will produce the results which 
are hoped from and expected of it 

The problem of unemployment wherever it exists is primarily one 
for the provincial governments to tackle, but the Government of 
India have drawn their attention to its gravity Unemployment in 
India is not an easy question to deal with, because practically none 
of the data required for an adequate treatment of the subject are 
available It is quite certain that the problem of unemployment 
differs in important respects from the problem as it is understood m 
Western countries ThuB, although unemployment occurs sporadi- 
cally among particular classes of workers and may be a regular 
feature in a few industries such as shipping, there is no reason to 
believe that general unemployment is a normal feature of the Indian 
industrial Bystem whilst on the other hand it is certainly true that 
m a number of Indian industries the demand for labour is generally 
greater than the supply Unemployment m Indian industries, m 
fact, only occurs on a wide scale when scarcity or famine produces 
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been included in the category of “ statutory natives of India, ,r 
“ European British sublets, ” and, lastly, according to the Railway 
Budget for 1927-28, ns “ other classes ” This uncertainty of status 
has undoubtedly helped to render the position of the Anglo-Indian 
community preenrious, and, since the inauguration of the Reforms 
and the consequent Indinnisation of the different services, particular- 
ly of the Railways winch has taken place, the economic conditions 
of the community hn\c undoubtedly deteriorated Tins worsening 
of their conditions has led the Anglo-Indians to organise themselves 
for the imprmement of their lot Anglo-Indian Relief Committees 
haie been formed in mam places in India and the All-India and 
Burma Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association under 
the Presidentship of Lieutenant-Colonel Gidney, who represents the 
community in tho Legislative Assembly, has taken up among other 
things the question of Anglo-Indian education with a view to making 
it more adequate to tho circumstances of the present day Some 
Provincial Legislative Councils have shown a tendency to reduce the 
grants for European education which includes Anglo-Indian educa- 
tion, and Colonel Gidne) and Ins Association have therefore started 
an education Fund Owing to the general poverty of the commun- 
ity subscriptions necessarily flow in slowly, but after less than a 
year the fund has reached the figure of Rs 15,000 A trust deed 
has been executed in respect of this fund and trustees have been 
appointed As was pointed out in last year’s report the restriction 
of the employment of Anglo-Indians m the railways and Govern- 
ment services renders it absolutely imperative that tho children of 
the community should receive an education which will enable them 
to compete with others in the learned and commercial and other pro- 
fessions Improvement m this respect is already apparent and 
whereas only a few years ago hardly a single Anglo-Indian Umvei- 
sity graduate was to be found in the country, there are now over a 
hundred students in Calcutta alone going up for University degrees- 
and other important centres report m the same strain In addition 
to making these efforts towards communal organisation and educa- 
tion, the Anglo-Indians are seeking to identify themselves with tha 
other communities which own India as their mother country, and 
are claiming the rights and privileges and accepting the duties per- 
taining to such a status The Anglo-Indian Deputation under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gidney, whose activities were described in last 
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Certain Countries 
United Kirgdom 


deci eased in tlie yeai under leview fiom 48 G pei cent to 43 2 per 
cent , while Italy improved liei position from 6 8 pei cent to 15 2 
per cent , and the United Kingdom from 5 9 to 8 7 pei cent In 
food grams, the United Kingdom considerably improved her posi- 
tion, and during the period now under review was India’s best 
customer, taking 20 5 per cent 

The general tendencies outlined m the last paiagraph may he 
illustrated by an examination of the import and export trade between 

India and hei various principal customeis 
Taking first the United Kingdom, we may 
notice that the value of the imports from this 
country showed a further deciease m 1923-24 amounting to Its 131 5 
crores as compaied with Its 140 crores m the preceding yeai On 
the other hand, the value of the exports from India thereto increased 
by Its 20 crores to Its 90 crores Of the total imports from the 
United Kingdom, cotton manufactures, including twist and yam, 
accounted for 42 per cent of the value There was, however, a 
decrease of 9 per cent m quantity and 5 per cent m value m cotton 
piece-goods, the decline being mostly under grey goods The value 
of imports of iron and steel increased from Its 10 6 crores to Its 12 
crores, and of lailway plant and rolling-stock from Its 10 5 ciores 
to Its 11 croies Coal and coke showed a heavy decrease, the value 
falling from Its 2 crores m 1922-23 to Its 0 33 crores m 1923-24 On 
the export side$ the principal articles purchased by the United 
Kingdom from India were tea (Its 28 crores), food grains (Its 10 5 
crores), seeds (Its 9 crores), law cotton (Its 8 5 crores), raw and 
manufactured jute (Its 7 75 ciores), raw and tanned hides and skins 
(Its 5 croies) 

The tiade of India with other British possessions showed a 

decline In the expoit trade, the values fell fiom Its 58 crores 

„ . _ to Its 50 crores, while the imports 

British Possessions ,, T> \n x-r. it 

declined from Its 16 crores to Its 15 

ciores Trade with Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Canada, and 

Australia showed slight increases, while that with Hong Kong, 

Mauritius, South Africa and Mesopotamia displayed a fall 

As m the two preceding years, the country lankmg second in 
importance to Gieat Butam in India’s foieign tiade was Japan 

During 1923-24 the total Japanese tiade with 
' *’ 1 India increased from Its 55 cioies to 

Its 64 75 crores, the rise being mainly due to the increased 
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missioner to attend during at least one season of the Bureau each 
year 

Now that the financial outlook in India has improved, Govern- 
ment has been able to give increasing help lo Medical Research 
During the year 1926-27 the Indian Research Eund Association re- 
ceived a total grant of Rs 6,75,000 from the Government of India 
and financed 47 different enquiries in the field of medical research, 
including investigations into various aspects of malaria, plague, 
cholera, he lmi nthology, kala-azar, leprosy, nutritional diseases, 
tuberculosis, dysentery, diarrhoea and other intestinal disorders, 
skrn diseases, relapsing fever, dengue and sandfly fever and diabe- 
tes The Association also continued its contributions towards the 
cost of two professorships at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medi- 
cine and Hygiene, the pay of Dr Muir employed on the leprosy 
enquiry at the same School, and the up-keep of the Imperial Bureau 
of Entomology, London, and also sanctioned new grants towards a 
permanent central malaria organisation and the Bio-Chemical Sec- 
tion at the Hafir kin e Institute, Bombay The Eourth Annual Con- 
ference of Medical Workers in India was held at Calcutta from the 
L3th to the 16th December 1926 Eifty-four delegates attended and 
each lesearch worker gave a brief account of his investigations A 
programme of work for 1927-28 which would absorb almost the 
whole of the Indian Research Eund Association’s income, was re- 
commended for the consideration of the Scientific Advisory Board 
and was finally approved by the Governing Body Eurther, the 
scheme for establishing an Imperial Medical Research Institute at 
Delhi, which was postponed in 1923 m deference to the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Retrenchment Committtee, has now been levived 
It was suggested to the Secretary of State in September 1926, that 
the scheme should be reconsidered and that as a preliminary the 
whole question should be re-examined by a committee consisting of 
four experts, two selected from India and two from abroad The 
sanction of the Secretary of State was received and steps are being 
taken to appoint the members of the Committee In commemora- 
tion of the visit to India of Sir Ronald Ross m January 1927, an 
experimental malarial station will soon be opened at Karnal under 
the auspices of the Indian Research Eund Association and will be 
named after him 
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Other Countries 


Of tlie othei countries with whom India conducts overseas trade,, 
we may notice that the value of India’s commerce with Italy more 

than doubled m the year under review, 
rising fiom Rs 12 3 crores to Its 24 5 crores 
This is to he ascribed principally to increased exports of Indian 
cotton With lava the total value of India’s trade rose from Us 16 - 
crores to Its 17 75 crores, owing principally to the increased value 
of shipments of sugar Trance, the Netherlands, and South 
America increased their tiade with India, while China and Belgium 
showed a decline 

While the hulk of India’s foreign trade is sea-borne, the land 
fiontier trade remains none the'less considerable In 1923-24 it 

amounted to Its. 36 crores — no inconsiderable 
Trade by Laud. figure, despite the fact that it represented the 

equivalent of only 6 per cent of the sea-borne trade Statistics for 
the frontier trade are not always easy to collect, and the figures for 
the year under review are somewhat vitiated by the lack of returns; 
from certain important territories We may none-the-less note that 
the trade with Afghanistan, which is the most important on the 
North-West Frontier, was reported from the incomplete returns 
- available as amounting to Its 2 67 crores , imports accounting for - 
Its 0 9 crores and exports for Its 17 crores The articles prin- 
cipally imported were fyiit, vegetables and nuts, raw wool, shawls,, 
leather, oil seeds and tobacco Among the articles of export may 
he mentioned cotton manufactures, tea, and sugar, wheat ancT 
liqueurs The total trade with Persia amounted to Its 2 08 crores, 
a figure which shows a slight falling off from that of the previous; 
year There were smallei receipts of raw cotton and raw wool, of 
woollen carpets and of pistachio nuts On the other hand, the value 
of the exports to Persia, which amount to Its 15 crores, showed an 
increase of 19 pel cent over those of the previous year Tins ex- 
pansion was largely due to mcieased use of the new railway exten- 
sion to Duzdap Persia purchased larger quantities of cheap Indian 
yam and piece-goods m preference to the higher priced foreign 
commodities There was also a brisk demand for Indian black tea 
With Nepal, India’s trade is always considerable During the year 
under review, this countiy engrossed 26 per cent of the whole fron- 
tier trade to the value of Es 8 SS ci ores This figure represents an 
mciease of more than one croie of rupees over the previous year A 
special featuie of the tiade during 1923-24 was a considerable 
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November 1926 Sir Norman Walker leached India towards tlie 
end of December and be and Colonel Needbam visited and inspected 
tbe various Indian Medical Colleges Tbeir report bad not been 
submitted at tbe end of tbe year under review 

In July 1926, a revised scheme for tbe re-organisation of tbe 
Medical Services m India was submitted to tbe Secietary of State 
Tbe mam features of tbe scheme are that Provincial Civil Medical 
Services should be constituted and recruited by Local Governments, 
that tbe suggested unification of tbe Military Medical Services m 
India should be abandoned, that an Indian Medical Service consti- 
tuted on tbe same broad lines as at present, should be retained pri- 
marily for tbe purpose of meeting tbe needs of tbe Indian Army and 
that m order to maintain tbe necessary war reserve of military 
medical officers and to provide European medical attendance for 
European Officers of tbe Superior Civil Services and tbeir families, 
provincial Governments should be required to employ a stated num- 
ber of Indian Medical Service Officers m addition to Officers of tbe 
Provincial Medical Service 

Tbe question of medical relief for tbe women of India calls for 
special notice Eor years past, knowledge of tbe conditions under 
which 60 many of them live and give birth to tbeir children has 
been growing m tbe outside world, particularly m England, as 
well as among those responsible for tbe government of tbe country 
With this knowledge has grown tbe conviction that something mUst 
be done to alter these conditions and tbe will to do it, but official 
and non-official action must go warily, for lelief m this matter finds 
itself confronted at every step with customs and practices which 
have acquired religious sanctions and tbe prestige which comes 
of age-old observance Tbe custom of child marriage among 
tbe Hindus, and tbe purdah system cause, or at any rate cloak, 
immeasurable suffering and also make difficult tbe approach of 
medical practitioners, particularly men, to tbe suffering women, 
but while purely governmental action is brought to a bait by tbe 
wall of religious and traditional usage, other agencies can manage 
to fbad a foothold m tbe cracks and crannies, and come at least to 
tbe threshold of tbe territory on tbe other side of tbe wall 

Medical relief for women in India is tbe special care of three 
quasi-official institutions, neither “central” nor “provincial,” 
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Rs 369 crozes, an increase of 13 per cent ovei tlie figure of Rs 32T 
crores of the preceding year 

An examination of tlie import trade sliows that m each month of 
the calendar year, 1924, except February, and April, there were 

increases over the values recorded m the year 

-mpor ^ 9^ :.. 1923 The decrease m February was mainly 

due to smaller imports of sugar, cotton piece-goods, and cotton mill 
machinery, while reduced imports of kerosene oil, and cotton mill 
machinery were mainly responsible for the decrease m April In 
brief, it may he stated that the principal increase in value of the 
imports of 1924 as compared with those m 1923 occurred under the 
headings of cotton, raw and manufactured, sugar and woollen piece- 
goods There were considerable decreases m the imports of cotton 
machinery and railway plant and rolling-stock The total quantity 
of cotton piece-goods imported m 1924 showed an increase of 216 
million yards to 1,705 million yards, the value rising by 19 per cent, 
to Rs 66 crores We may notice that grey goods, which had been 
less prominent m 1923-24 than m previous years, regained some of 
their popularity, the value of this head increasing from Rs 23 crores 
to Rs 28 crores White goods showed a rise from Rs 15 crores 
to Rs 18 75 crores, while coloured goods increased from Rs 17 
crores to Rs 19 crores Imports of cotton twist and yarn rose 
in quantity by 7 million lbs , and in value from Rs 7 8 crores 
to Rs 9 6 crores This was due chiefly to larger imports from J apan, 
which supplied m 1924, 31 million lbs as compared with 25 
million lbs in the preceding year Imports of raw cotton showed 
a noticeable increase, rising from 12,200 tons to 20,800 tons of which 
no less than 16,500 tons came from Kenya Imports of iron and 
Bteel showed a considerable increase both in quantity and m value; 
a noticeable rise taking place m the value of galvanized sheets and 
plates imported from the United Kingdom 


Belgium increased her supplies of steel bars from Rs 1 6 ciores 
to Rs 1 8 crores Due to decrease in cotton mill and jute mill 
machinery, the value of the imports of machinery and mill work fell 
from Rs 20 8 crores to Rs 14 72 crores There was also a deciease- 
m the imports of carnages, wagons, locomotive engines and tenders 
Sugar Bhowed an increase m quantity from 0 498 million tons to> 
0 517 million tons, while the value showed a small decline We may 
notice that the imports from Java, including the Straits Settlements, 
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Chald Welfare generally m India.” The high rale of infant mor- 
tality m India -a as felt to be a blot on hei health administration* 
but “lack of funds ” was tho official excuse for not tackling the 
problem. Lady Chelmsford determined to fill the gap and collected 
a sum which yields on income of over half a lakh of rupees. 

The League has done admirable woik, though its developments 
have not been quite those which were anticipated, this lather m its 
methods of work than in its objects The work undei taken by the 
Bed Cross Society w ith its surplus income after the war, has resulted 
m the League devoting the largest part of its income to tho educa- 
tion of Health Yisitois, the remainder being expended on propa- 
ganda and on work outside Governors’ provinces Schools for the 
important work of educating Health Visitors have been opened in 
Delhi, Lahore, Madras, Calcutta, and Nagpur, while some training 
is given also at Poona under the Seva Sadan The first four are 
assisted by the Lady Chelmsford League, though the Punjab Gov- 
ernment has lately decided to take ovei the one at Lahoie It is 
discouraging to note, however, that Respite the good work being 
done by these schools, candidates do not come forward in sufficient 
numbers 

The League’s propaganda consists in publishing leaflets, pamph- 
lets, books, and posters m vanous languages and m providing tiavel- 
hng Exhibitions of Maternity and Child Welfare The League also 
acts as a bureau of infoimation for the whole of India and is in 
touch with Child-Welfare all over the world In Eebruary 1927 the 
League called an important conference for the discussion of mater- 
nity and child-welfare problem Delegates from all parts of India 
and Burma and even from Ceylon attended and the results achieved 
were highly satisfactory 

“Baby Week” is a development of one side of the League’s 
activities, and was organised m its present form by Lady Bea drng - 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the practical importance of ihe 
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and gunny clotli showed a considerable increase both m quantity 

and in value Australia took 74 5 million bags, followed by Chile 

(49 5 millions) and the United Kingdom (45 millions) Both 

America and the Argentine consideiably increased then purchases 

of gunny cloth Shipments of rice increased m value from Rs 32 

crores to Rs 37 crores, and m quantity from 2 04 million tons to 

"2 29 million tons The quantity of tea expoited in 1924 mci eased 

from 325 million lbs to 344 million lbs and the value from Rs 30 5 

■crores to Rs 33 croies The United Kingdom took 304 million lbs 

as compared with 283 million lbs in 1923 Pmally, we may notice 

that the total visible balance of trade at the end of the calendar yeai, 

1924, amounted to Rs SO crores as against Rs 63 8 crores for 1923 

From this brief review of Indian commerce during the year 

1924-25, we are naturally led to the consideration of the connected 

subject of the tariff Here, as m other 
The Tariff J 5 

countries, the matter has a political as well 

as an economic side Tor the last quarter of a century, powerful 
■sections of Indian opinion have been demanding the formulation 
of some scheme of protection to safeguard the nascent industries 
■of the country against the pressure of foreign competition In 
the fiscal affairs of India, the reformed Government has ushered 
in a new eia As a consequence of the changed relations between 
India and Gieat Britain, India controls m ever-increasing degree 
her own fiscal policy As a matter of convention, the Secretary 
of State for India now normally refrains from interference m 
fiscal matters when the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislature are in agreement This has already resulted in en- 
deavours to take stock systematically of the fiscal situation In 
1921, a Commission consisting both of officials and of representa- 
Ines of European and Indian commercial interests, was appointed 
to examine, with refeience to all questions concerned, tho tariff 
policy of Government The preliminary recommendations for- 
mulated m the report roundh urged the adoption of a policj' 
of proteition, which was to be applied with discrimination 
along certain general lines carefully indicated In the selec- 
tion of industries for protection, and m 
The Fiscal Commission fhe dogree of prolectlon , 0 bc a fh>rdod, 

the Commission recommended that the inevitable burden on the 
coimnumtj should be as light as was compatible with the develop- 
ment of the industries them i el\es*' The repoit fuithci rccom- 
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and rationing is m force On the 31st of Decembei 192G, the num- 
her of Burmnns and non-Burmnns legistcred as smokers were 7G1 
and 15,118 respectively No now names may be added to the regis- 
ter and with the gindual disappearance of the persons now on it, 
opium smoking will cease to exist in Burma. The Assam Govern- 
ment have recently taken most active steps to control the practice 
and ultimately extinguish it, and a Bill to penalise opium smoking 
was under consideration at the end of March 1926 In the Punjab, 
Delhi, North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and the United 
Provinces opium smoking m assemblies is a penal offence The Gov- 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa propose to undertake legislation on the 
lines of the United Provinces Act and ilio Government of Bengal 
have under consideration a draft bill to control opium smokmg at 
public gatherings The Government of Madras intend to prohibit 
opium smoking altogether and the Government of Bombay have de- 
cided to prohibit absolutely the possession of chandu 

The policy of the Indian Government in the matter of opium 
exports is governed by international agreements The export of 
opium to any non-Asiatic country other than the United Kingdom is 
prohibited The export to the lattei is for medicinal purposes only 
and is strictly controlled by the Import Certificate system The direct 
control over exports of raw opium which the Government of India 
had assumed m 1923 was extended to the other dangerous drugs 
covered by the Geneva Convention m 192G In June, 1926, it was 
announced that the extinction of exports of opium for other than 
medical and scientific purposes will be accomplished m ten years, 
that is, no opium will be exported for purposes other than medicinal 
and scientific after December 31, 1935 The exports in 1927 will 
be 90 per cent of the exports in 1926, then in 1928 80 per cent of 
the exports m 1926, and so on With effect from the 12th of Febru- 
ary 1927 the transhipment at any port m British India of any of 
the goods covered by the Geneva Convention has been prohibited 
unless covered by an export authorization or diversion certificate 
issued by the exporting country 

Naturally, the present opium policy of the Government of India 
has not been adopted without considerable financial sacrifices tie- 
extent of which ib a measure of the Government’s sincerity During 
the last ten years, that is, between 1916-17 and 1926-27, the ares- 
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and the constitution of the Tariff Board Geneially speaking, 
however, the broad unanimity of the lecoinmendations put forward 
by tLe Commission, as a whole, was but little impaired by the 
minute of dissent 


The publication of the Repoit led to a protiacted discussion 
The landed and ngiicultural interests together with the European 

commercial commumh, which is prcdoim- 
Intercst Aronred nnnilv free-trade in its instincts, denounced 

the huiden that a policy of protection would impose upon the con- 
suming population of India On the othei hand, the mnjouty of 
socal political opinion joined with the indigenous manufacturing 
interests in condemning the report ns being too cautious Fiom 
the disfuwon. two important facts emerged First, that such 
Indian sentiment as found strong evpicssion upon (he tnufl question 
was principally protectionist, and secondly that there was a gencial 
belief both among Indian politicians and Indian commercial mag- 
nets that n new day would dawn with the adoption of a thorough- 
going pohc\ of protection In other words, while the pioducei 
e la c s of India has clearly’ perecned where its interest lies, the 
ctmsumci class, which utehuh s tlie mass of the population so 
frir Irn/In iw concerned, takes at pi e^en t l>ut little mtei est 
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emments in regard to the cleansing of ‘ black Bpots * and placed the 
following specific suggestions before them for their consideiation — 

(1) The appointment of Committees to conduct separate local 

enquiries m areas where the average consumption of 
opium exceeded 30 seers per 10,000 inhabitants 

(2) The investigation of the special problem presented by the- 

large industrial areas 

(3) The application of a system of rationing and registration 

of consumers in areas of excessive consumption 

(4) The possibility of organising a system of liaison between the 

Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
for the purpose of assisting the latter m their local in- 
vestigations 

It is interesting to notice how the use of opium in India has 
declined within the past few years mthe different provinces 
Between 1910-11 and 1925-26 the consumption has fallen m Madras 
from 1,039 maunds to 890 maunds , in Bombay from 1,435 maunds 
to 754 maunds, m Bengal fiom 1,626 maunds to 999 maunds, m 
Burma from 1,444 maunds to 712 maunds, in Bihar and Onssa from 
882 maunds to 626 maunds, in the United Provinces from 1,545 
• maunds to 550 maunds, m the Punjab from 1,584 maunds to 941 
maunds , in the Central Provinces from 1,307 maunds to 794 maunds , 
m Assam from 1,509 maunds to 838 maunds, and m the North-West 
Erontier Province fiom 69 maunds to 48 maunds In Ajmer-Mer- 
wara the Government of India are considering the desii ability of 
special enquiry into the local circumstances that are responsible for 
the relatively high average rate of consumption per head of the 
population m that area and have recently called for the views of 
the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara In 1910-11 the con- 
sumption for the whole of India was 12,527 maunds, in 1925-26 if 
was 7,282 maunds At the same time the revenue derived free; 
opium m the various provinces of India, owing to the enharr?- 
pnee at which the drug is sold, has risen from Es 1 63 cron?? rr 
1910-11 to Es 3 41 crores m 1925-26 

There is reason to believe that the use of cocaine and a ~L ^ 
is increasing in the big cities of India, but Excise sta£? V 

are fully alive to the dangers from this source and &r- 
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per ton and on sheets at Its 30 per ton The bounties, which 
weie fixed at diminishing rates per ton on steel rails and fish 
plates produced m India, were fixed at Its 32, Rs 26 and Rs 20 
per ton respectively m each of the three years for which the 
arrangement was to he operative It was anticipated that with the 
help which this protection would afford, the steel industry would 
he able, within thiee yeais, to attain its full production It "was 
also hoped that world conditions would piobably be more stable 
after a lapse of the three years period, and that the data on 
which proposals could safely be based would be more satisfactory 
In September 1924, however, it was found that owing to the 
fall m prices of Continental steel and the maintenance of the rate 
of exchange m the neighbourhood of Is , the Indian industry 
was m need of further assistance The question was referred to 
the Tariff Board which again reported that the case was well- 
founded, and suggested enhancements of the import duty The 
Government of India decided that further assistance to the Steel 


Industry could more appropriately take the form of bounties rather 
than of additional increases m duties Such aid, while of imme- 
diate benefit to the industry, would not raise the prices of steel 
goods m the country It was calculated that the utmost assistance 
which the local industry might obtain from the further increase 


m duty recommended by the Tariff Board, was some Rs 50 lakhs 
within a year The Government of India therefore proposed to 
grant a bounty at the rate of Rs 20 per ton on 70 per cent of 
the weight of steel ingots, suitable for rolling into ai tides alieady 
protected by duties in the previous May, and produced m India 
from Indian pig iron between 1st October, 1924, and September 
30th, 1925 The funds for these bounties were available from 
the surplus Customs revenue realized from the increased duty 
imposed m May on the recent large imports of steel In January 
1925, the new proposals were laid before the Legislative Assembly 


and accepted by 
Other Enquiries 


that body It is further to he noticed that on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, the 
import duty on sulphur, which is an essen- 


tial raw material for chemical and other industries, was removed, 


with effect from 9th June 1924 During the period we are now 
re\ lewmg the Tariff Board enquired into the circumstances of other 
industries, including cement, paper making, Printers’ Ink and 
magnesium chloride Their recommendations on these subjects 
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These policies mnj, be convonicnth , if Fomcvvlint loosely summed 
up in the one phrase " nnnnmim consumption, maximum revenue ” 
The production of liquor is controlled ns cfilcicntlj ns circumstances 
permit, nml lmrensed excise duties discourage excessive indulgence 
Tlie different legislative bodies m India do not lnp behind the Indian 
Gov eminent in their interest m this matter of Prohibition, -which 
nmo up fm discussion in the Council of State on Fcbmnrv the 9th, 
191?7, when the Hon 'Me Mi Rama Das'- Pantulu moved a icsr lotion 
Tccomraending Prohibition in tbe local administrations under the 
direct control of tbe Government of India To this resolution, the 
Hon'blc Mr Brnvne, Secretary in the Finance Department, moved 
an amendment recommending to the Governor General in Council 
that a policv designed to promote and ensure moderation in the use 
of alcoholic liquors should ho adopted in the said local administra- 
tions The resolution, as amended, was carried by the Council and 
Mr Bravnc’s amendment epitomises the policy winch the Govern- 
ment of India have followed since mnnv jonrs before the Reforms 
The Governments of Bomhav, Madras and the United Provinces 
have accepted Prohibition or “ abstinence ° in general terms ns the 
goal of their policv, whereas the Government of the Central Pro- 
vinces have adopted os their coal the ultimate extinction of the 
consumption of rountrv-mado spirit There is some rea<on to be- 
hove tliat tbe policv now pursued by conn provineial (ipv< rmnents 
of raising tbe retail price of alcoholic liquor to a Inch figure mnv 
defeat their object bv mdirectlv enrourngincr the production and 
consumption of deleterious llluit spirit 1 m\ tide tbe end of ] 020, 
tbe Government of tbe Punjab found it nr* <>«. irv to iedure with 
effect from the 1st of April, ]02(, (he dtilv on countrv pint from 
Rs 12-8 to Rs 10 per imperial proof gallon In A mi i Local 
Option Bill was passed during the vear under nueu 

It is thus rlear from the above that the executive Guv eminent? 
both Central and Piovmnnl. md tie v ,rmm b^-ldi f bodies in 
India are fullv alive to their duties m In gp r n t , nn{ rolling ind 

reducing the consumption of drugs and .derdirdie liquors id P- r 
country 
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getter with other Indian public men, demanded the abolition 
of the duties mainly on political grounds The excise was con- 
demned as an emblem of India's political subservience when her 
fiscal policy was dictated fiom abioad, and its unconditional aboli- 
tion was demanded to vindicate the country’s honour It was alscr 
pointed out that while the duty was inoperative as between Lanca- 
shire and India, it imposed a certain disability upon Indian mills 
m their endeavours to face Japanese competition during the present 
depressed condition of the industry The Commerce Member, Sir 
Charles Innes, presented the economic aspect of the case on behalf 
of Government, and argued that the abolition of excise without 
corresponding reduction in the import duty would mean that the 
consumer would pay the excise to the Millowner instead of to 
the Government Sir Charles concluded his speech with an ex- 
pression of the inability of Government to accept a resolution 
which went beyond the terms of the pledge given by Lord 
Hardinge’s Government m 1916 To this pledge, nevertheless, 
the present Government steadfastly adhered, reiterating their in- 
tention of removing the duty when the financial situation per- 
mitted The resolution was carried against Government But 
the statement of the economic aspect of the case obviously impressed 
the House, and subsequent speeches complained of the dilemma in 
which representatives of Indian opinion would be placed, if it 
came to a choice between the abolition of excise duty and the 
remission of Provincial contributions In the Delhi session of 
1925, the question of cotton excise again came up The majonty 
of non-official Indian members reiterated their desne for the speedy 
abolition of the cotton excise duty, and in the course of the 
discussion of the demands for grants, complained of the delay 
in the execution of the pledge which Government had given 
An attempt was made, by temporarily adjourning the discussion, 
to enable Government and the Opposition to aruve at a com- 
promise This failed The Finance Membei stated that Govern- 
ment did not consider the budget position to be such as would 
enable them to reduce the cotton excise duty during the 
forthcoming year, without injury to the end towaids which the 
whole financial policy of Government was directed, namely, the 
gradual extinction of Provincial conti lbutions The Assembly, 
while m no way denying the importance of i emitting the levy 
from the Provinces, mode it plain , that in the opinion of tbe 
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by or on behalf of any public utility undertaking in the Empire 
The amount of the contribution is not to exceed three-quarters of 
the interest payable during the first five years of the loan,, and the 
capital sum on which the contribution is based is to be limited to 
the cost of materials to be purchased and manufactured m the 
United Kingdom The scheme is applicable only to projects 
approved by the Governments concerned and certified to be in 
anticipation of normal expenditure The British Treasury has set 
up a Committee to advise them on the cases m which they can 
properly make contributions The provisions of the Trade Faci- 
lities Act have been brought to the notice of the local Governments 
and Administrations m India, and a memorandum for the guidance 
of applicants for the grants under the Act has been published 
m the country for general information 

The possibilities of co-operation m economic matters between 
India and the rest of the Empire received practical illustration 

during the year under review m the British 
The EjS t ibihon mPlte Empire Exhibition All the Provinces 
except the Central Provinces and Assam took 
part in this Exhibition With the exception of Burma, which 
organized its own exhibit m a separate building of a striking 
character, the Indian Provinces and most of the leading Indian 
States were accommodated m a building which had been erected 
at the expense of the- Government of India Both buildings at- 
tracted many visitors , and the majority of the exhibitors, especial- 
ly those who had articles for sale, expressed themselves as well 
satisfied with the result In the Indian building, each Province * 
was responsible for its own court under the general control and 
superintendence of an Exhibition Commissioner appointed by the 
Government of India The exhibits m the Indian building were 
remarkable for diversity of their nature and the contrast which 
they displayed For example, under a single roof weie fine models 
of the wild North West Frontier Province and of the latest de- 
velopment of the Bombay Reclamation scheme The Railways had 
arranged a comprehensive exhibit illustrating the different forms of 
transport m India from early days to modern times The large 
industries were represented, as well as jungle scenes and sporting 
trophies Altogether the remarkable diversity m cultural level 
and m material conditions which is so chaiactenstic of the Indian 
continent to-day was displayed m a dramatic manner Tlieie were 
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mg also The Grand Trunk Road has been extended from the 
Ganges valley to Peshawar, good metalled arterial and district 
roads have been driven over the plains and through the lulls of every 
part of India, and thousands of miles ot serviceable * kacha * or 
non-metalled roads and useful bridle-tracks have been made It 
is true that this activity needs to be speeded up and magnified 
to many dimensions before India can be said to have a thoroughly 
adequate road system, but this is no more than saying that India 
is a country of almost continental dimensions, starting late and 
with scanty resources on the process of economic and general mate- 
rial development There can be no question that every district in 
India has immensely increased the amount of wheeled transport 
within its limits, even during the past two or three decades, and 
the extent of this expansion is a measure of the growth of India’s 
road-system and of its economic value to her people But although 
so much has been accomplished, it is readily admitted that this 
represents hardly more than the beginning of the development 
of roads and railways in this country 

Railway finance and the relations between the legislatures and 
the railways have been already discussed, but before we go on 
to examine the chief features of the year’s work it might be as 
well to consider briefly railway organisation at headquarters and 
on the railways themselves The agency by which the Govern- 
ment of India supervises the whole railway system m this country 
is the Railway Board, which, as now constituted, consists of a 
Chief Commissioner, a Einancial Commissioner and two Members 
A proposal of the Acworth Committee that the Indian Railways 
should be sub-divided into three temtonal divisions with a Com- 
missioner m charge of each was not accepted, and the work of 
the Members of the Board is now divided on the basis of subjects 
One Member deals with technical subjects, and the other with 
general administration, personnel and traffic subjects, the Einancial 
Commissioner representing the Finance Department on the Board 
and dealing with all financial questions The Board is assisted 
by five Directors for Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Traffic, Finance and Establishment Each Director has definite 
charge of certain particular aspects of the Board’s active and 
constructive policy, and by disposing of matters excepting those 
affecting policy or of major importance relieves the Chief Com 
missioner and Members of the Board of much' current wort t us 
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be obtained from tbe littoral itself is insufficient to justify tlie 
capital expenditure winch would be required With the resump- 
tion of fresh construction of new railway projects, the Government 
of India have caused the whole question of the port and the rail- 
way to be re-examined Definite proposals have been formulated 
for the development of the harbour as well as for the construction 
of the Raipui-Parvatipui line It is hoped that a commencement 
will shortly be made The scheme for the port itself presents 
general featuies similar to those of Cochin A bar at the mouth 
of a small river has to be cut, and anchorage for ships dredged 
m a land locked tidal basin The bar, however, is not so large 
as m Cochin, and the internal basin is better protected As 
will be plain from a study of the map of India, the Vizagapatam 
harbour scheme is likely to do much for the development and the 
prosperity of a very large tract of country 

The general dependence of Indian trade upon Indian industry 
is obvious Yet during the war period the Indian Industnal 

Commission pointed out that India was 
Indnstnes^and the unable, despite her wealth m law materials, 
to produce more than a small fraction of the 
articles essential for the maintenance of civilised activities De- 
velopment has hitherto been slow , for few Indian industries, except 
those based on some natural monopoly, could hope to make head- 
way against- the scientific production and organized competition 
of western countries Foi some time prior to the war, the Indian 
Government had attempted to establish pioneer factories and to 
award Government subsidies to deserving industries, but until 
recent experience had demonstrated the possibility of successful 
state intervention on behalf of national industrial development, 

very little was done It was only as recently 
T Indmtricrand 0 as February 1921, that the Secretary of State 
Labour sanctioned the creation of a central Depart- 

ment of Industries as a permanent blanch of the Government of 
India Its scope, as modified by the regrouping of subjects ad- 
rocated by the Deport of Lord Inchcape's Committee, non includes 
Industries and Industrial Intelligence, central institutions for 
industrial training, geology and minerals, together with the Geo- 
logical Surve\ of India, the administration of the Indian Mines 
Act the Indian Explosnes Act, and the Indian Petroleum Act 
The Indian Factories Act, and other labour legislation also falls 
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already seen, resulted from tlie convention concluded m September, 
1924, between tbe Government of India and tbe Legislative 
Assembly 

A glance at tbe maps on tbe opposite page will give some 
idea of tbe progiess which bas been made during tbe past century 
m tbe development of tbe Indian Railway system, and, it. must 
be remembered, tbe pace of development bas been mci easing 
during tbe past few veai s helped by tbe thoroughly sound financial 
organisation described below, and is likely to develop with con- 
tinually increasing momentum in tbe future Dp to end of March 
1927 tbe total Capital at charge on all railways including those 
under construction amounted to Rs 788 67 crores of which 
Rs 701 07 crores was capital at charge on State-owned railways 
inclusive of premia paid m tbe purchase of companies lines Tbe 
remainder, 87 60 crores, represented capital raised by Indian States, 
Companies and District Boards On tbe 31st Maicb 1927, the 
total route mileage of Indian railways was approximately 39,048, 
consisting of 19,367 miles of broad gauge, 15,932 miles of metre 
gauge and 3,749 of narrow gauge During the year under review 
421 miles of new lines weie opened for public traffic, whilst about 
2,254 miles were under construction at its close Of tbe total 
route mileage 28,004 miles or 71 7 per cent are owned by tbe 
State and 15,745 miles or 40 3 per cent are directly managed by 
tbe State It would be absurd, of course, to contrast the railway 
mileage of agricultural India with her vast mountain ranges, 
great river estuaries, and widespreading deserts and barren places, 
with that of highly industrialised, compact England whose every 
square mile, almost, is made to contribute something to tbe 
national income But when it is realised that Great Britain and 
Ireland, less than one-thirty-fifth of tbe area of India, have 24,000 
mi les of railway it is clear that there is both scope and need for 
aB rapid an extension as possible of tbe Indian railway system 
That tbe Government of India recognises this need and is doing 
all in its power to meet it is made clear by tbe following facts 
Tbe capital expenditure to be devoted to tbe construction of new 
lines during 1927-28 is Rs 762 lalcbs (at tbe present rate of ex- 
change, a lakh of rupees is equal to £7,500 sterling) During the- 
year under review, tbe Railway Board have made a distinct advance - 
in organising tbe programme of future work and have been 
to make a number of technical improvements which will snn^ v 
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'An equally important project for the establishment of a Chemical 
Research Institute has remained m abeyance altogether on account 
of the financial position A revised scheme for the management 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, which lesulted from 
the recommendations of a special Committee of Enquiry is still 
under discussion, the delay m taking action being due to the fact 
that the parties legally competent to pi ess for modifications of the 
scheme of management have not yet been able to come to an 
agreement on certain points A promising beginning has been 
made in the giant of technical scholarships from the central re- 
venues, m pursuance of a lesolution passed by the Legislative 
Assembly eaily m 1922 During the period we are now con- 
sidering 4 scholai ships, one each for the study of mining, geology, 
metallurgy and flour-milling have been awarded 

Among the proposals of the Industrial Commission which are 
likely to pioduce the most marked effect in the encouragement of 

Indian industries, must be ranked the local 
Purchase ol Stores purchase of Government and railway stores 

The principle that wherever possible Government stores should be 
purchased in India has long been recognised But m the absence 
of any institution for the amalgamation of indents and technical 
inspection during manufacture, this principle could be put into 
practice only to a limited degree The difficulties were formid- 
able Manufactuimg industries could not be started without a 
sufficient and continuous market, while orders could not be placed 
so long as theie existed no adequate means of manufacture Ac- 
cordingly, Government determined to institute a machinery for 
bringing Departments into effective touch with local manufac- 
turers This machinery soon evolved into the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment The Retrenchment Committee did, indeed, recommend 
the postponement of further expansion of the Department, but after 
careful consideration, Government decided that development must 

proceed In arriving at this decision, they 
epsut rn e n t° rG 3 were laigely influenced by the fact that m 

the absence of a properly constituted Stores 
Department, with Intelligence, Purchase and Inspection agencies 
it would be impossible ever to divert to the Indian mills and 
workshops the large indents now sent to London Eurther, m 
their opinion, the quantities of stores at present purchased on 
Government and H&ilvray account are themselves sufficient to justify 
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tune to time and there are now only a few gaps left in the main 
net-work The important gaps still to he filled are not in fact' 
more than 4 or 5, and of these, three are in progress of being filled, 
one by the Central India Coalfields Railway which will cross the 
gap lying between the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways 
m Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces, another by the Rai- 
pur-Parvatipuram line which will complete the link between the 
Central Provinces and the East Coast, and the third by the Kazipet 
Bellarshah Railway now being built by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government which will effect a saving of some 200 miles 
in the journey between Madras and Northern India There are" 
two other mam trunk routes to be constructed before it can be 
said that the main net-work of trunk lines is completed One" 
is the Bombay-Sind connection, and the other is the broad gauge 
connection between Karachi and the United Provinces The 


former, because it is to some extent short-circuited by an easy 
sea-route, has never been considered a very promising undertaking 
fiom the financial point of view, but it is believed that its con- 
struction will become a matter of some importance as the effect 
of the contemplated extensive irrigation operations in Sind is felt 
in increased production The Government are, therefore, havmg 
its financial prospects re-examined, and in order to complete their 
knowledge of the topography of some of the uninhabited country 
which has to be crossed, an aeroplane survey is to be undertaken 
shortly As regaids the bi;oad gauge connection between Karachi 
and the United Piovmces, it is felt that the time is not npe 
for undertaking the expenditure involved There are two reasons 
for this, first that a metre gauge connection exists, which is not 
seriously overstressed with traffic, and secondly, that there is greater 
need for using such funds as are available for remunerative branch 
and feeder lines elsewhere To this category of mam lines may” 
perhaps be added the proposed connection between India and 
Burma, regarding which a recent investigation of the possibility 
of discovering a more favourable route through the Aral" 111 
mountains has proved unfruitful, and the Government are tb ere " 
fore left with the two routes formerly surveyed, neither of vhc- 
can at present be regarded a remunerative proposal 

The key-note of the programme, to which the Goverm^-^^ 
India are now working, is the filling m of the & teTstlc f^ ^s 7 
net-work of tiunk Imes with useful branches and feeder - 
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Among the most noticeable features of India’s new industrial 
pi ogress has been the increasing strength of the provincial orga- 
Provineial Oi^quisa** msations A- brief review of the wort 
hons accomplished by the Departments of In- 

dustries of the Local Governments indicates at once the import- 
ance of the field now lying open to popular enterprise, and the- 
unfortunate limitations which financial stnngency at present 

imposes upon its development In tlie 
he UDj3 Punjab, for example, the Department o£ 

Industnes has continued to sutler during the year under report 
flora financial stnngency, but it is hoped that m this particular 
lespect considerable improvement is to be anticipated in a short 
time The ilaclagan Engmeenng College has had its stall 
stiengthened bv thiee Professois lecnuted from England, the- 
monev required for the equipment of the institution is gradually 
forthconung, and m a yeai or two it should be possible to obtain 
evervthmg that is necessary The Demonstration Tannery and 
Dvetng Factory at Shahdara has been completed, together with 
the small power house for working machinery Some unavoid- 
able delay has taken place m completing the water supply of these- 
institutions, but as soon as the difficultv has been overcome, the 
woik will be started Duung the year, considerable advance 
been made m establishing electric installations at some stations, 
and it is anticipated that Kawalpindi, 3Iultan and Jullunder uill 
be supplied with electric powei during the coming yeai The- 
supply of coal for industrial purposes from the Bengal coalfields 
has continued to improve 2To new supplies of oil uere discoveied 
during the rear, but the Attock Oil Company continue to pio- 
duce laige quantities of petrol, kerosene oil and the like, and ne- 
oustmg other sources of supply so far as the Punjab is concerned- 
The Punjab Arts and Crafts Depot has succeeded m brmging- 
the craftsmen of the province into tonch with wider markets, and 
m improving the design and workmanship of the articles which 
they make In this connection, the Punjab court at the British 
Empire Exhibition was verv successful and manufactured articles 
to the value of over £13,000 were sold Numerous enquiries are 
also forthcoming regarding the wholesale supply of certain com- 
modities 

In the United Provinces the Industries Department was handi- 
capped bv financial stringency Nevertheless, it continues to> 
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dnectly managed by the State The chart of financing, control- 
ling, and developing the railways of India falls very largely, 
therefore, on the Goiernment, and through its Railway Board P 
controls the policy of constitution and de\ elopnients throughout 
the whole of India 

After this general survey we may now turn to the work of the 
■\ car under review mid lieu* \ic mav notice a reduction doubly 
welcome m these post-war days, in passenger fares The strength- 
ening of the financial position vhuli lias resulted fioni the sepa- 
ration of Railway from General finances and profit aide working in 
1923-24 and 1924-23 enabled the majority of railwaas to consider 
reductions in passenger fares, with the result that three railwaas, 
namely the Bengal-Nngpur, East Indian, and South Indian made 
certain reductions dunng the year 1923-20 In 1920-27 further 
leductions took place on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 
and on the Burma, Great Indian Peninsula, Madras and Southern 
Jfahratta, South Indian, East Indinn, and North-Western Rail- 
ways These reductions m respect of first and second classes 
uenerallv amounted to about 25 nor cent over aarvimr distance" 
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individual engaged m experiments for tlie impiovements of the- 
tassar industry Among tlie functions of tlie Director of Indus- 
tues is tliat of acting as Consulting Engmeei to those who re- 
quire his seijaces, and m paiticulni, to small users of machmeij 
An expei t staff is m a position to give leliable advice as to the 
plant to he purchased, to undeitake its erection, and subsequently 
to advise on its upkeep Since the ordinal y small capitalist m 
the Province usually knows nothing himself of the woikmg and 
care of modern machinery, the lalue of the service which the De- 
paitment can lender m this mattei is being rapidly leoognised 
The amount of leceipts flora fees have mci eased, and m South 
Bihai, where the cucle officei has gained the confidence of the 
public, the demands for his assistance were more than he and 
his staff could cope with The most notable event m the field of 
technical and industrial education was the opening of the Bihai 
College of Engineering The fact that the number of applicants 
for admission was gieatly m excess of the number of vacancies js 
an indication of the strong demand for technical education It is- 
to be noted that the silks of the Bhagalpur Silk Industry com- 
manded a leady sale at the British Empire Exhibition Substan- 
tial orders have been leceived, and it is hoped that this will form 
the nucleus of a regular export trade 

In Bengal, notwithstanding financial stimgency and letrench- 
ment, the Department of Industries rendered considerable help to 
small industrialists in the way of technical advice, information, 

and trade facilities Its current research work 
Bengal lias also been continued, particularly m 

regard to the tanning, lac refining, and match manufactunng 
mdustnes As a result of experiments carried on at the Calcutta 
Research Tannery, some of the rather intricate problems of tLe- 
tanning industry, which had hitherto remained unsolved, wem 
successfully investigated Demonstrations of weaving on fly- 
shuttle looms were held m some 13 districts during the yeai , and 
assistance was given to conchshell workers, to button makers, to 
oiJ refiners, and to other small industrialists Dnfortunately, 
owing to paucity of funds, the schemes foi demonstration and 
pioneer factories for the manufacture of cigars and glass could 
not be proceeded with Projected fruit canning factories and 
dairy farms remained undeveloped, and even schemes entailing 
compai atively small expenditure, such as the demonstration of 
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schemes are under consideration The schemes for electrifying'' 
railway lines m the Bombay aiea which are now m hand com- 
prise, on the Gieat Indian Peninsula Railway, the suburban lines 
up to Enlyan and the mam lines to Igatpuri and Poona, on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Cential India Railway, the suburban lines 
between Chuich Gate and Bonvh, and the main line between 
Grant Road and Bnndra The work on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway has reached an advanced stage and electrified services 
have already been opened between Victoria Terminus and K/urla 
and Thana the Haibour Blanch and between Victoria Terminus 
and Bandra These sei vices have become highly popular and 
promise to be entirely successful 

With a view to inaugurating electrified services on the whole 
of these sections n§ early as possible the work on the uncompleted 
portion of the schemes is being vigorously pushed forward By 
the opening of these electrified services not only will Bombay 
derive a great benefit m the matter of a better distribution of its 
population but a considerable reduction m the operating expenses 
of the railway will be effected 

Investigations regal ding the electrification of suburban lines 
in the vicinity of Calcutta and Madras were also completed during 
the year The lesults of these investigations are at present under 
consideration Proposals for the electrification of the Trichmopoly- 
Maduia and other sections of the South Indian Railway have also 
been under consideration by the Railway Board m view of the possi- 
bility of the supply of cheap power from hydro-electric souices 
The investigation of hydro-electric schemes in the Madras Presi- 
dency was completed during the year and the results of these in- 
vestigations were under discussion with the Government of Madras 
at the end of the yeai Here it may be interesting to notice some 
of the financial results of electrification in the Bombay area 
The section between Victoria Terminus and Kurla, a distance of 
9£ miles, was electrified with effect from February 5th, 1925, and 
it has been reported that by January, 1927, the train miles on the 
section had increased seven-fold and passenger traffic and earnings 
were twenty times as great as in the period before February, 1925 
On February 3rd, 1926, the electrification of the Mahim chord, 
an addition of 2|- mileB was completed and the whole of the Harbour 
Branch railway was operated by electric service A comparison 
between the statistics of January, 1926, with those of October, 
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continued to function successfully Since tlie abolition of tbe post 
of Dnectoi of Industries, as a lesult ol the vote of the Bombay 
Council m Febiuary, 1924, this bianch of activity has now been 
taken over by the Registiar of Co-operative Societies The 
management of lesearcli scholai ships has been tinnsferred to the 
Directoi of Public Instruction, but the pottery section continued 
in charge of the pottery expert of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeblioy School 
of Art Dyeing and calico printing demonstrations were success- 
fully continued, and petitions were received foi the extension of 
the penod foi which they had been sanctioned 

In the Cential Piovmces, the Director of Industries was asso- 
ciated with an Advisory Boaid, but development projects were 

hampeied by lack of funds, and no new 
Central Provinces , - , u -u j. j i 

scheme of impoitance could be introduced 

But the introduction of impioved sleys and warping machines 

among the weaving population continued successfully, and die 

consti uctiou of the Leathei Tanning School at Nagpur was taker 

in hand 


While it would be difficult to exaggerate the impoitance of 
building up, by every possible means, the development of Indian 
„ ,, . , , industry, it seems plain that for many yeais 

to come, the mam occupation of the countiv 
is destined tp be agriculture In India three persons out of eveiy 
four gam their living directly fiom the soil, and, whatever be 
the progiess achieved by other industries, a considerable penod 
must necessarily elapse before these proportions are substantially 
modified throughout a population so extensive It is theiefoie 
self-evident that the readiest method of advancing the prosperity 
of the country as a whole lies through the development of Indian 
agncultuie Moreover, when India advances along the load to 
self-government, she will be compelled to devote resources largei 
than those which she can command at present to the task of self- 
improvement The natural resources at the disposal of Indian 
agriculturists are considerable, and if properly utilized, seem 
amply sufficient to sustain the burden which will be laid upon 
them But two things are above all things are necessary, more 
scientific methods and greater capital outlay So far as the for- 
mer is concerned, the problem is very largely one of demonstra- 
tion It has been said that the Indian Agriculturist is very sus 
picious of improvements, but the experience of the last few years 
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(2) Dokad-New Loco -shops (Bombay, Baioda and Central 

India Bailway) 

(3) Pcrambur-Hemodelhng of shops (Madras, and Southern 

Mahratta Hallway) 

(4) Lucknow-Extension to Loco-shops (East Indian Bailway) 

(5) Triclnnopoly-Ncw Workshops (South Indian Bailway) 

As m other countries, road motor traffic is now entering into 
competition with Indian Bailways m certain localities ,The east- 
ing motor services are however practically all in the hands of 
small owners, and, owing to the unreliability of their services 
and want of capital, the effect of their competition on Bailway 
earnings has not yet been serious At present the motor services 
have tended to become feeders to, ratber than competitors with 
Bailways, except where the road journey matenally shoit circuits 
the rail route as between Kohat and Peshawar, Koliat and Bannu, 
Poona and Alimednagar In places where competition does exist, 
it is being met by alterations m tram services, by increasing the 
number of stoppages wherever this is feasible, and by the running 
of light trains or self-propelled units such as rail motors or sentinel 
coaches 

As a result of experiments on existing girders m use on 5' 6 V 
gauge railways in India carried out by the Indian Bailway Bridge 
Committee over a period of about 4 years, and as a result also 
of the labouis of another Committee which was appointed m 
1925 and which studied and drew conclusions from the results 
of the experiments earned out by the previous Committee, it has 
been found possible to introduce revised rules governing the 
designing of bridge girders for 5 f 6 " gauge railways, and regu- 
lating their loads. Among other changes introduced, the allow- 
ance to be made for the impact effect of a moving load running 
over a girder at high speed has been appreciably reduced As a 
result of this change many existing girders which would have 
required renewals under the old lules can be kept in use, some 
existing girders over which the speed of trams has been restricted 
m the past will be permitted to take the same tram-loads with- 
out restriction of speed m future, and on other bridges, greater 
loads than were permissible under the old rules will be permitted to 
run at unrestricted speed over the existing girders Moreover, all 
new girders will be lighter and therefore cheaper than if the rules 
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Pusa institute is well fitted for the pursuit of research, and for 
the training of officers for the higher posts in the Agncultuial 
Department, but it is on her agiicultural colleges and agucul- 
tural middle schools that India must rely if she is to produce the 
type oC highly educated farmer whose influence is so important 
m raising the level of tillage methods throughout any country 
As we have noticed, the primary task to which the Agricul- 
tural Departments have devoted their attention is the improve- 
ment of particular crops Of all the great 
crops in India, nee stands first in import- 
ance, and its yield is a vital factor in the country’s welfare Some- 
what naturally therefore, much of the attention of the Agricultural 
Depaitments of the rice-growing Provinces is devoted to the 
evolution and introduction improved varieties of the crop In 
Bengal the heavy yielding races known as Indrasail, Dudshar, 
nnd Kataktara are now grown throughout an area of more than 
150,000 acres In Madras, the Central Provinces, Assam, and 
Bihar and Orissa some of the selected strains are still gaming 
ground In Burma, the requirements of the foreign market, with 
which the Province is greatly concerned are receiving their due 
share of attention Hybridisation work conducted at Dacca has 
yielded a race of transplanted rice which is expected to meet the 
requirements of the uplands of Western Bengal This variety, 
in addition vo its decnability as a producer of heavy crops, 
matures early m October, which is a quality of particular value 
m the area for which it is designed The improvements obtained 
from these new varieties are very remarkable For example, m 
Burma, crops grown from the new races fetch a premium of 
between Rs 10 and Its 15 per unit of 5,000 lbs In the Central 
Provinces, one improved strain yields 470 lbs of paddy more 
than the local variety per acre, increasing the income of the 
cultivator by about £1 for this area Further, certain types 
introduced by the Agricultural Department m Bihar and 
Orissa have been found suitable for land too poor for local crops 
Prom these examples, it is plain that the possibilities of lmpio's- 
mg India’s rice crop by scientific methods are immense The 
process will inevitably take time, for rice occupies a laiger aiea 
tlinn any other crop But since it is used as a staple food by a 
high percentage of the population, the benefits to be dcnved 
from its improvement are immediate and far-reaching 
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very valuable, and the expenditure incurred will be small in com- 
parison to the extra earnings Moreovor the Publicity Bureau will 
be in chargo of the work connected with public advertising on 
Railway property, and it is anticipated that the income from 
this source alone will moie than cover the expenditure on the estab- 
lishment charges of the Bureau on most of the Railways 

Something has already been said m an eailier chapter about 
the attention devoted to the Indianisation of the railway services 
The actual figuies of European and Indian employment are shown 
m the diagram on the opposite page The Railway Board are 
fully alive to their responsibilities in this matter and as far as 
the State Railways are concerned they have already done much to 
extend training facilities which are an essential preliminary to 
the Indianisation of the services The various Railway Companies 
managing State and other Railway lmes have also followed the 
lead given by the Government and have accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission that the extension of existing 
training facilities should be pressed forward as quickly as possible 
so that recruitment m India may be advanced as soon as practicable 
up to 75 per cent of the total number of vacancies in the Superior 
Railway Services 

The Secretary of State’s approval to the schemes of recruit- 
ment and training of superior officers of the State Railways m the 
four mam branches of the services, namely Civil Engineering, 
Transportation, Commercial and Mechanical Engineering, were 
received during the year and Regulations for recruitment to these 
services were issued in July 1926 Schemes of recruitment for 
the Electrical Engineering and Signal Engineering Departments 
have been drawn up and submitted to the Secretary of State m 
Council Schemes for other branches of the service are still undei 
consideration Certain Company-worked Railways have expressed 
their desire to join the Railway Board in their schemes of recruit- 
ment, and others m their schemes for training Superior Railway 
Officers 

The extensive programme of new construction on which a start 
is now being made calls for the employment of a large number of 
engineers over and above the regular Engineering staff employed 
by railways Many Indian youths who have qualified as Civil 
Engineers from Colleges or Institutions m Great Britain or in India 
have difficulty m obtaining that initial practical exnenence which 
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Coimbatore strains have established their superiority over indi- 
genous varieties and the demand for them now far exceeds the 
supply With a view to supplementing the work carried on at 
Coimbatore, the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association are financ- 
ing a scheme for carrying on field and factory tests of all the 
more promising seedlings evolved The Government of India 
have, os a temporary measure, placed at the disposal of this Asso- 
ciation an area of 143 acres near Pusa For some years, a Sugar 
Bureau has been in existence which furnishes advice to cultiva- 
tors, manufacturers, and capitalists It publishes statistical notes 
bearing on the production and consumption of sugar m different 
parts oi the world and for this purpose maintains its own cable 
service Further, m the district surrounding Pusa, the Bureau 
has taken over the testing and multiplication of improved varie- 
ties of sugarcane It also arranges mill trials for the more pro- 
mising strains There can be no question that the improvement 
and extension of the sugar crop must be counted among the most 
fruitful of the projected developments of Indian agriculture The 
scope which exists for progress m this field may be gauged from 
the fact that m 1923-24, sugar to the value of Its 15^- crores, and to 
the quantity of nearly half a million tons was imported The area 
under sugarcane m India is roughly 2 9 million acres , and the 
production of raw sugar amounts to more than 3 million tons 
The encouragement of sugar production both m quantity and in 
quality is thus a matter of considerable moment The whole 
question was elaborately investigated a few years ago by a Com- 
mittee, which recommended the establishment of a Sugar Research 
Institute, and a large demonstration factory Unfortunately, 
financial stringency has m this direction, as m many others, 
interfered to postpone a promising and profitable development 
From food crops we may turn to textiles In this field, cotton 
is b} far the most important variety India stands second only 

to America m total production , but her 
’ 1 * cotton is naturally short m staple, poor 

in spinning value and smaller m yield per acre The work of 
the Agricultural Departments has, therefore, been directed to in- 
creasing the yield and improving the quality The task is no 
light one, for the area under cotton must be something m the 
neighbourhood of 23 million acres, but a promising beginning 
has been made Improved types now flourishing m the Punjab 
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Civil Aviation is not yet a factor in Indian communications, 
but, as tbe description of tbe debate on this subject in the Legis- 
lative Assembly during tbe Delhi Session bas shown, tbe Indian 
Government and Legislature are not forgetful of tbe desirability 
of moving abreast of otbei countnes m tbis matter, and tbe appoint- 
ment bas now been made of a Director of Civil Aviation in India 
Rapid progress is being made in tbe establishment of tbe air- 
ship base at Karachi in connection with tbe Imperial Air-ship 
scheme and it is Loped that experimental flights to India will 
take place m 1928 Tbe Government of India are also helping 
in tbe establishment of tbe aeroplane service from Egypt ta 
Karachi by providing tbe necessary aerodrome at tbe latter place 
including a bangei and its subsidiary sei vices They have also 
made an angements for tbe requisite meteorological and wirelesa 
facilities Three of tbe Air Liners to be employed on this route 
left England towards tbe end of tbe year, and as we have seen, 
keen interest was evinced m tbe inaugural flight to India by 
Sir Samual Hoare, tbe Secretary of State for Air Tbe service 
will opeiate betweeri Cairo and Basra in tbe first instance, and 
will be extended to Karachi when a suitable loute along tbe 
Persian Gulf bas been laid down 

It is hoped m tbe near future to acquire tbe site selected for 
tbe seaplane base for tbe Calcutta-Rangoon service, at Monkey 
Point, Rangoon Owing to certain technifcal objections tbe site 
selected for tbe seaplane base in Calcutta bas been abandoned and 
tbe question of an alternative site is under consideration. Tbe 
acquisition of sites near Bombay and Calcutta for subsidiary air- 
ship bases bas also been decided upon, subject to tbe provision 
of tbe necessary funds 

Tbe next link m the chain of Indian communications is tbe 
Posts and Telegraphs Department, which, in addition to its primary 
function of providing tbe Indian public with easy and rapid 
means of intercourse, is, owing to its ubiquity, called upon to 
act as tbe agent of tbe Government m carrying out other essential 
services not drrectlv connected with its basic activities It acts 
as tbe banker and agent of tbe people, enabling them to do their 
shopping from all distances It collects customs charges on duti- 
able articles coming to India by post It insures tbe lives of 
Government employees , and it pays tbe pensions of retired officials 
of tbe Indian Army It is tbe custodian of Postal and Telegraphic 
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poit A\ t and the Act foi the legulation of Gins and Blesses, have- 
come befoie the Government of India and the Lcgislaluie during" 
the yeai undei 1 eview 

The impoitance of the jute crop is obvious North Eastern Indian 
supplies n laige piopoition of the world’s mniket with this fibie, and 

so long as plentiful supplies and reasonable 
*■ puces enduie, theie is no reason to feai for 

tlie continuance of India’s monopoly The expoit maiket governs 
to a large extent the aiea undei jute, and during the calendar 3 ear, 
1921 mw jute to the quantity of 0 68 million tons, valued at Its 26 
croies, w as shipped abioad Duimg the same peiiod, the ialue of the- 
gunny bags and the gunnj cloth exported was Its 21 croies and Its 26" 
cioies, lespectivelj The w r oik of the Agricultural Department in. 
connection with this impoitant ciop consists mamlv m the selection 
of supenoi stiams fiom the common mixtmes found m the field 
These varieties have now consideiable popularity m Bengal, and are 
gaming giound 111 Bihar and Assam Then disease-iesistmg poweis 
aie very noticeable and doubtless account 111 laige degree for their 
glowing popularity The Agiicultuial Depaitments have also- 
undeitaken investigations into the manure requirements of jute 


Tobacco glowing seems likely to enjoy a piomismg future m 
India At piesent, the scope for the extension of this crop is demons- 
‘ « tiated by the fact that m the year 1923-24- 

' 1 ' unmanufactiued tobacco to the quantity of 

4 56 million lbs at Its 0 49 croies, was imported into India Tka 
high iate of import duty upon cigarettes has stimulated Indian manu- 
facture , and the demands addressed to the Agricultural Depaitments 
for tobacco seed of a type suitable both foi cigarette making and for 
general pui poses has lately shown signs of considerable increase 


A very large propoition of India’s total pioduction of vegetable- 
oils and oil cake is consumed within the country , but m an average 

yeai a considerable surplus still remains for 
Steds export In 1924, 1 15 million tons of oil' 

seeds were shipped It seems likely that the impoitance of this crop 
will increase m the future, for the experience of the last wai has 
taught European countries something of the dietetic value of vege- 
table oils The Agricultural Departments are engaged upon the 
task of selecting superior varieties of seed and introducing them into 
distucts for which they are most suitable The coconut crop, which 
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at Pusa , but tbe Provincial Agricultural Departments are also devot- 
ing mucb attention to soil investigation 

Tbe study of pests, botb vegetable and animal, is a matter of 
great moment to India Tbe damage annually done to sucb crops as 

rice, sugarcane, and cotton is very serious 
' Pes,s It bas been estimated by tbe Imperial 

Entomologist that tbe depredations of insects alone cost tbe country 
Its 200 ciores (£133 millions) each yeai Tbe mam difficulty 
encountered by tbe Agricultural Departments is that of persuading 
tbe cultivator that it is possible to control these outbreaks, winch 
are endured m many cases with patient apathy as a visitation of 
tbe bigbei powers Some idea of tbe loss suffered annually from 
animal pests may be gathered by taking tbe specific instance of the 
rat In addition to bis disservice m spreading plague, tbe rat con- ' 
stitutes no inconsiderable burden upon tbe food supply of tbe 
country It bas been calculated that an adult rat consumes nearly 
one ounce of gram each day Now, tbe Indian town with a human 
population of a quarter of a million people is likely to have a rat 
population of half a million Assuming that gram is selling at 10 
seers to tbe rupee, tbe rat population of this town would consume 
gram to tbe value of more than Rs 1,000 each single day At a 
moderate estimate, tbe total rat population of India must be about 
800,000,000 Hence, tbe loss caused to tbe country by tbe gram 
which these anymals consume must be near £15,000,000 per annum* 
Tbe Agricultural and tbe Public Health Departments are closely co- 
operating m facing tbe problem of rat elimination Methods of 
storing gram sucb a manner as to protect it from damage, tbe con- 
struction of rat-proof dwellings and similar problems are being 
carefully investigated 

Tbe engineering operations of tbe Agricultural Departments are- 
very important, for tbe major need of Indian agriculture is a cheap 

and ample water supply Tbe connection of 
Agricultural Engineering existing irrigation wells with sub-artesian 

supplies by means of pipes and bores, offers a most fruitful line of 
progress Its successful development m many Provinces bas added, 
not a little to the reputation of tbe agncultuial expert with Indian 
cultivators During tbe yeai under review, the demand for well- 
boring parties was steadily maintained, and m a large proportion of 
cases, tbe enterprises were successful Attention was also directed* 
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The limit of weight of parcel*; exchanged with Iraq, the Fede- 
rated Mnln\ State?, the Strait*? Settlements, Siam, France and 
Swit7Ciland has been raided to 20 lbs The ualtic pa} able svstem 
has been extended to parcels exchanged with .Tohorc The money 
order senito with Sum has boon resumed The telegraphr 
intmcN order service lias been extended to Kedah A direct money 
order son ice Iris been established with the Tush Free State 

A new epoch m tppi caching in the hi'-ton of communications 
between I min and the West with the proposed extension to 
Kaiachi of the Curo-Basiah Air Hail Seiuce, whereby a saving 
m time to London is expected to result of about 7 da-\s for Karachi, 
o di\s for Lahore 3 dass foi Lucknow, 2 days for Bombay, 2 
to 3 dn}s for Calcutta and 2 dai>s for Madras 

The total ion il line and cable mileage at the end of the year 
1925-20 wns 90,578 earning 493,780 miles of vne The total 
cable mileage at (he end of the }cai wns 1,020 carrying 75,3G0 
miles of cable conductois 

The a nine of stores purchased locally rose from Its 12,04,000 
m 1024-25 to Its 15,00,000 m 1925-20 At the same time the 
value of stoics obtained by direct indent upon England fell from 
Its IS, 51, 000 in 102-3-25 to Its 13,39,000 m 1925-20 The local 
purchase includes such important ni tides mnnufnctuied in India 
as hard-diawn copper wire, glass batten jars and insulators 

The Baudot si stem continued to gi\e satisfaction duung (he 
}car Tlie quad or fouraim Baudot working was introduced 
between Calcutta and Madias 

The Muirni oi Mechanical Baudot system of working w’as 
extended during the }ear to the following circuits — 

Boinbay-Nagpur 
Bomba} -Delhi 

The giowth of the Telephone Branch continued On the 31st 
March 1920, the total number of telephone exchanges owned and 
maintained by Goicrnment was 250 with 15,920 connections In 
addition there weie 20 Licensed Telephone Exchanges with 28,189 
connections 

Great progress lias been made m establishing Automatic Tele- 
phone Exchanges m the Department, and the number of such 
exchanges has increased from 2 in 1920-21 to 22 at the close of 
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Cattle Diseases 


■of sterilizing and transporting milk from rural areas, wlieie it is 

„ * , relatively clieap, to urban centres, where it is 

Transportation of Milk ■, , , , , , , , 

dear An up-to-date sterilizing plant 

lias been set up on tbe Karnal farm, and milk is now being successful- 
ly despatched to Calcutta, a thousand miles away Should this 
•experiment develop, it will open a vista of great possibilities for the 
Indian Daily industry At present, milk is nearly thiee times as 
•expensive in the largei towns as m the rural areas • 

Simultaneously with the work done m improving the bleeding 
•stocks, comes the preservation of cattle fiom famine and epidemic 

We have alieady noticed what is being done 
by the Agricultural Department for the 
Increase of 'the fodder supply The results of research m this direc- 
tion are of primal y importance, for there is little doubt that a con- 
siderable percentage of India’s cattle is underfed, which disadvan- 
tage, in combination with poor stock and close inbreeding, places it 
undei a senous handicap At least equally vital is the question of 
preserving Indian cattle from contagious diseases Here the pro- 
giess is very slow, for ignorance, old established customs and deep- 
•seated piejuflioe opeiate at eiery turn to increase the difficulties of 
the Agucultuial Depaitment The burnt of the struggle against 
•cattle disease is home by the Indian Veterinary Service, but unfor- 
tunately, there are now a number of vacancies 
Veterinary Wofk r m its cadre owing to the lesignation of 

officers, and the inability of Local Governments, for financial 
jreasons, to fill the sanctioned posts within their aieas The magni- 
tude of the woik involved can be realized fiom the statement that 
the cases treated m the 600 or so Veterinary Hospitals and 
Dispensaries at woik thioughout the country number more than one 
.million annually Fortunately the general public is now beginning 
to display mci easing interest m this matter The building of a 
Veterinary Hospital m Bombay a short time ago was assisted by 
popular subscnption , and in other provinces, such as the Punjab, 
substantial assistance is leceived from the people The Impeiial 
Institute of Vetennarv Research at Mulctesar, formerly known ns the 
Imperial Bactenological Laboiatory, which supplies munitions for 
-the campaign against contagious cattle diseases, distributes over 
HI million doses of seium and income everj yeai In addition to its 
routine production of these essential commodities, the institution 
■conducts researches into cattle diseasos of vai ious hinds Systematic 
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-wholly illiterate, leaflets, circulars, and magazines, so effectively 
•employed in more advanced countries to link the fanner to the 
scientist, are of very lestncted utility Experience has shown 
that- the only satisfactory method of diffusing knowledge is by 
oculai demonstiation Eor this purpose Government has estab- 
lished seed and demonstiation farms, implement depots and the 
like The most convenient means of convincing the Indian far- 
rtioi that the impiovements recommended by the Agricultural 
Departments aie really piacticable, has been found to lie m the 
ci It i ration of small plots on his own land by the demonstrators 
Jt is h\ this means that the work done on his behalf by the Agn- 
■cultutal Departments is brought, as it were, to his very door 
The v ork of demonstiation natuially depends very largely upon 
-the existence of adequate and properly trained touring staffs, 
organised on the lines dictated by expenence To the process of 
demon °tration, the co-operative movement contributes greatly In 
every Province, the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments 
work hand m hand, thereby succeeding in bringing improved seed, 
better implements, and more advanced methods within the ken of 
fhe farmei , and at the same time providing him with the resources 
.by which lie can profit from them But for the co-operative move- 
ment, the labours of the agricultural experts on behalf of the 
Tndiaii cultivator would be far less effective than is actually the 
case 

Prominent in the sum total of the labour which has been 
■devoted by the authorities to the improvement of Indian agncul- 

Irrigation bare must be reckoned the achievements of 

the irrigation system India may justly 
be pioud of her progress along this line, m which she stands 
-second to no other country For a fuller and more adequate de- 
scription of the irrigation system, reference may be had to the 
“ Triennial Review of Irrigation in India ” for 1918-1921 The 
paiagraplis which here follow attempt -nothing more than the 
barest outline of some of the more salient features 


"We may begin by noticing that m the Tropics, cultivation can 
"be, and m many cases is, effected by natural rainfall only, but 

there are many regions m which the arti- 
Necessity for Irrigation ficial watering of some portion at least of 

the crops is essential In some parts of 
India, the rainfall of every season is insufficient to bring the crops 
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Excluding abnormal non-recurrent items tbe normal net profit 
for 1925-26 is approximately Its 22 lakhs Tbe apparently fal- 
ling off in tbe prosperity of tbe department during 1926-27 is 
attributable partly to heavy expenditure on new measures designed 
to improve tbe conditions of service of tbe staff and partly to the- 
disappointmgly small improvement in revenue owing to trade 
depression 

Tbe wireless station at Karachi has been remodelled and a 
continuous-wave set has been installed; this set will provide com- 
munication both by telegraph and by telephone with aeroplanes 
and airships for Cml Aviation purposes. Satisfactory tests were 
carried out and this installation was used for communication with 
the first ” Hercules ” Air Liner “ City of Delhi,” which arrived 
at Karachi in January 1927, and left in February In connection 
with this project the wireless receiving installation at Karachi 
is being transferred to a site near the civil aerodrome, and will 
also provide a direction-finding service for ships and aircraft 

Considerable progress was made with the new coast station 
at Bombay, which is in course of construction near Santa Cruz 
and will replace the present station at Butcher Island A direc- 
tion-finding installation will be included. 

New continuous-wave installations are being erected at Allaha- 
bad, Lahore and Quetta in connection with the re-modelling of 
those stations 

Wireless communications between Peshawar and Kashgar have- 
been carried out satisfactorily and the service is now available for 
private as well as official telegrams 

The direct wireless service between Madras and Kangoon showed 
an improvement in working over the previous year, and proven 
extremely valuable on occasions when the land-line routes between 
India and Burma were interrupted. 

An experimental direction-finding station was erected on Sargcr 
Island at the Mouth of the Kiver Hooghly, on behalf or the 
missioners for the Port of Calcutta. Wireless hearings 
by this station to ships entering and leaving rhe river 
very satisfactory and the question of erecting a * 

is under consideration 



and 3 million acres Turning now to canals, we may notice that 
they are divided for convenience into two classes, those drawing 
their 'supplies from peiennial liveis and those which depend upon 
watei stoies m artificial leseivons The foimei are mainly found 
m connection with liveis using m the Himalayas, the snow upon 
which acts as an inexhaustible source of supply during the dry 
months of the yeai The lattei aie principally associated with 
the uveis using m the Peninsula proper, where no such natural 
storage is available Stoiage woiks are situated mainly in the 
Deccan, the Cential Provinces, and m Bundelkhand They range 
m si/e from small earthen embankments to enormous dams such 
as that now undei construction m the Madras Presidency, cap- 
able of impounding 90,000 million cubic feet of watei Canals 
which draw then supplies fiom peiennial nveis may again be 
divided into perennial and inundation canals The former are 
provided with headwoiks, which enable watei to be diawn from 
a river, irrespective of its natuial level, some obstruction being 
placed m the bed so that the watei may reach the height required 
to set ure admission to the canal Within this class fall the great 
perennial systems of the Punjab and the United Piovmces 
Inundation canals have no such means of control, and water only 
find-> jts nay into them when the natural level of the liver leaches 
the necessary height The most important inundation canals m 
India are those of 6md, indeed, upon them depends the whole 
irrigation of the Piovmce at piesent, but they also exist in the 
Punjab, drawing their supplies fiom the Indus and its tributaries 
With the intioduction of the Befoims, two important changes 
Mere mtioduced m the classification of Government irrigation 

works In tbe first place, irrigation was 
Irrigation under the given the status of a Piovmcifll reserved 
subject, enhanced financial poiveis being 
delegated to local Goieimnents m oidei to give them a much 
fieei hand than they had pieiiously possessed, m respect of all 
but tbe most important piojects Only those works estimated to 
cost ov< 1 Its 50 lakhs now come befoie the Government of India 
for submission to the Secietniy of State In the second place 
the old and somewhat < umbersome classification of individual 
noih-= was abandoned, and all are now classified ns either pro- 
duehve or nnproduetne Productne works aie such as satisfy 
the (omlitmn that within ten years of then completion they pro- 
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for retrenchment, have been leturned to Calcutta with an increase 
of responsible staff The supenoi staff of the depaitment has also 
been strengthened by the addition of 4 posts of Meteorologists 
and 3 of Assistant Meteorologists The part time posts of Meteo- 
lologists at Calcutta and Madias were abolished 

In preparation for the lemoval of headquarters to Poona, a 
suitable site has been acquired and the construction of the build- 
ings uns stalled during the year The removal will enable the 
Department to stall on an active progiamme of investigation of 
upper-an chaiacters and other matters which will enable the Gov- 
ernment of India to give a full measure of aid to projects of 
Empire and internal Indian flying and of general improvement 
m weather forecasting within the country The present position 
m regard to Empire flying is that India has undertaken to co- 
operate with the Cairo-Karachi aeroplane service to the extent of 
providing a meteoiological station and responsible staff at the 
Karachi terminal Their function at present will be to issue fore- 
casts and reports on the Anal flying sector only, Karachi-Chahbar 

Eollowmg this aeroplane service there is to be the greater pio- 
jected air-ship scheme, due to start, it is hoped, in 1928 The 
meteorological assistance to be rendered by India for this service 
is now under the consideration of the Indian Government 

In May 1925 the department was asked to undertake for the 
Air Ministry 'he exposure treatment of some 80 samples of air- 
ship fabnc, intended foi the hydrogen containing ballonets of 
the new airship The object was to determine the relative suit- 
ability of the fabrics to withstand tropical conditions of tempera- 
ture and humiditv for prolonged periods with minimum deterio- 
ration m gas permeability This work was done in Agra and 
took about seven months to complete , its value has been acknow- 
ledged by the Air Ministry 

The work of Agra and its few outstations on upper-air condi- 
tions has continued satisfactorily throughout the year, as also 
has that at the Royal Air Eorce stations at Quetta and Peshawar, 
under their Plight-Lieutenant Meteorologists In view of the im- 
portance of the extension of Upper-Air Work, Government agreed 
to sanction a scheme for the establishment of 13 more Upper -Air 
Stations throughout India and at Aden and the Seychelles in- 
volving an additional recurring cost of about Rs 1 lakh per annum. 
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paiatively small branch for the migation of Rolnlkhand It was 
considexed advisable to prepaie a pioject for this branch in ad- 
vance of that for the whole Oudli scheme This project, called 
the Saidn-Kichha Feedei, was designed to take up the irrigation 
which nndei the eailiei pioposal would haie been affected by the 
fiist foity miles of the Saida Ganges feedei It has now been 
found possible to cany the whole volume of watei furthei to the 
south, thus avoiding the malaria-ridden portion of the Tarai 
thiough which the oiigmal alignment lan Great economy has 
theieby been effected 

The Saida-Oudh Canal takes off at the seventh mile of the 
Saida-Kichha feeder and consists of a mam canal, with a length 
of miles, nftei which it divides into three blanches Eiom 
these branches a network of distnbutanes will emerge There 
are to be 478 miles of mam canal and branches, 3.370 miles 
of distnbutanes, and 100 miles of escapes The canal will irri- 
gate nearly 1 4 million acres, and produce a letum of 7£ per cent- 
on the estimated capital cost of £5 millions 

The operations carried out on the Sarda-Kichha Feeder and 
the Sarda-Oudh Canal up to the end of 1923-24 have involved an 
expenditure of Bs 218 lakhs 

There are on either bank of the Sutlej, m Bntish temtory 

on the north, a,nd m Bahawalpur territory on the south, a long 

„ „ , _ „ „ . senes of inundation canals, which draw 

Sutlej Valley Canals ,, . » 

tneir supply trom the nvei whenever the 

watei supply is high enough to permit it These canals are liable 

to all the diawbacks of irrigation by inundation There are no 

weirs at their heads, and, m many cases, no means of controlling 

the volumes entering them Consequently while the water supply 

is assured during the monsoon months of a normal year, it is liable 

to serious fluctuations according to the seasonal conditions In a 

year of inferior lainfall, little water enters the canals, in a year 

of heavy rainfall, they aie liable to grave damage by flood 

It is inter aha to remedy this state of affairs that the Sutlej 
Valley project has been framed This will afford the existing 
canals an assured and controlled supply from April to October, it 
will enable then scope to be extended so as to embrace the whole 
low-lying aiea m the river valley, it will afford perennial irriga- 
tion to the uplands on both banks, which are at present entirely 
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” Yizagapatam ” was refloated just before tbe close of the year 
under review, but tbe unfoitunate accident wbicb necessitated bei 
removal to Calcutta for repairs, will probably cause some delay, m 
tbe completion of tbe scheme Good pi ogress was made on tbe land 
works Some of tbe bunds were completed and tbe removal of 
the rock of Durga Hill was finished, thus lendermg tbe area 
available for tbe 1 e-modelling of tbe wharf station lines Tbe 
levelling and diainvng of tbe site for bungalows was nearly com- 
pleted and a dispensary was opened A malarial and a marine 
survey have also been undertaken 

Further progress has been made with tbe Cochin Harbour deve- 
lopment scheme which contemplates m tbe first instance tbe pro- 
vision of a channel across tbe bar at tbe mouth of tbe backwater 
io allow ocean going steamers access at all tides and m all weather 
conditions to the inner harbour Tbe dredging of tbe channel is 
now in progress, and if access through tbe bar can be established 
all through the year, a portion of the backwater will then be 
dredged 

An Indian Lighthouse Bill which seeks to bring the adminis- 
tration of lighthouses, lightships and beacons directly under the 
Central Government, was introduced m the Council of State on 
Ihu 11th February, 1927, and referred to a Joint Committee of the 
Council and the Legislative Assembly It is hoped that the Bill 
will be passed into law at the nest September Session Mean- 
while a Lighthouse Engineer was brought out from England to 
report on the condition of the lights on the Indian Coast and to 
make suggestions for their maintenance in good order on an econo- 
mic basis He was still engaged on his tour of inspection at the 
close of the year 

The Government of India have decided to utilise the Royal 
Indian Marine vessel “ Dufienn ” as a training ship for deck officers 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine and the necessary steps have been 
taken to refit her It is hoped that she will be ready to take in 
cadets towards the end of the year 1927 


Three quarters of the work that devolves on the Archaeological 
Department is concerned with the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments and to summarise or review its many activities in this £ele 
is beyond the compass of this brief review In India the monun.en.i- 
of antiquity are to be numbered by thousands, and 
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mens which would leadily lake watei, if available, and with the- 
object of bringing these areas within the scope of the system, an 
estimate amounting to £4 G millions foi the complete Nira Valley" 
Development Project was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
November 1924 The new woiks pioposed will bring under irriga- 
tion an additional aiea of 35,500 acres m a very piecanous tract 


In Mai ch 1925, the Secietary of State sanctioned the Cauverv 
Reseivon Pioject m the Madias Piesidency, the estimated cost 

of which amounts to £4 millions The- 

Reservoir Project project has been fiamed with two mam 
, objects m view The fiist is to improve the 

existing fluctuating watei supplies for the Cnuvery delta lrnga- 
tion of ovei a million arre-^, the second is to extend ungation to 
a new aiea of 301,000 acies, which will, it is estimated, add 

150.000 tons of nee to the food supply of the country The- 
scheme piovides foi a lnige dam at Metui on the Cauveiy to stoic 

90.000 million cubic feet of watei , and foi a canal nearly 88 miles- 
long with a connected distubutaiy system It is expected to yield 
a net levenue of £300,000 which lepiesents a letuin of 7 6 per 
cent on the estimated capital cost 

Almost eveiv Piovincc has seveial schemes undei investigation 
which me not yet lipe ioi sanction, but it is mteiesting to note 

r 4bat if onlv those liiojects which aie likely 

Fuluro Programme , , ; . , , , 

to be constiucted within a leasonable time 

me lcckoned, an addition of ovei G million acies to the total area 

nuclei n ngntion will lesult As we have already 7 - noticed, the re- 

coid mca mignted by Government woiks was attained dunng the 

icai 1922-23, when it extended to above 28 million acies By 

t li o time the projects now undei constiuclion me m full working 

oidcu, a total of 40 million acies is confidently anticipated When 

nllmance is made foi the moie jiiomismg piojects now being 

cousideied and for the natuial expansion of existing schemes, an 

ultimate mea of 50 million acies is by no means impiobablc 

It will be njipment from the preceding pages that the Indian 
n rig.it ion system, despite the scope which exists for its futuic 
expansion, is alrendv highly dew clojicd Unfortunately, the same- 
cannot he said of Indian forests 


In even land where thev are found foiests constitute an extra- 
ordinan important national asset , nn/1 to a counti-y like India, where- 
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the well-being of tlie people , and the dependence of Indian ngn- 
cultiuists upon tlie forest in tbeir vicinity, naturally operate 
to prevent tlie broad national aspects of forest conservation from 
being generally appreciated at tbeir true value Restrictions, 
upon the glazing of cattle, the felling of trees and the 
lighting of fires, so necessaiy for the conservation of India’s 
forest wealth, aie fiequentlv resented by those classes of 
the population whose activities aie thereby restrained From time 
to time the lesultmg fuction between the Forest Departments and 
ceitain section of the general public has led to agitation of various 
kinds This was particularly maiked m the days of the non-co- 
operation movement , when incalculable damage was done to the 
forests m certain paits of the Punjab and the "United Provinces bj r 
incendiary fires "Within a few days the result of the careful consei- 
vation of decades was wiped out, and the promising turpentine and 
rosin industry suffered serious damage The authorities have not 
been blind to the necessity of convincing the educated and the un- 
educated classes of the impoitance of forest conservation Special 
care is being taken to relax the rigour of forest restrictions in such 
manner as to meet the requirements of villagers without prejudice- 
to the interests of the future In several provinces public opinion 
is being enlisted m support of the policy of the Forest Department by 
the constitution of committees, whose task it is to explain and justify 
the measures recommended by forestry experts Many of the smaller 
reserves, which are chiefly valuable for the grazing which they supply 
to local cattle, have been handed over to Punchayats for manage- 
ment It is to be hoped that with the gradual education of public 
opinion upon the subject of forests, the task of the authorities may 
be simplified , for nothing could be more disastrous to India’s natural 
resources than the sacrifice of the future development of her forests 
to the immediate interests of the present generation Even now, no* 
fewer than 12 million animals graze m Gover nm ent forests at nominal 
fees varying from 2 annas to Rs 2 per annum Moreover, it is 
estimated that the total value of rights and concessions enjoyed by 
villagers every year from the administered forests amounts to nearly 
one million sterling Rights so extensive, unless carefully controlled 
and scientifically regulated, are capable of inflicting severe damage 
upon the forest resources of the country 

Despite the difficulty of securing the cordial co-operation of the 
general public, and the additional disadvantages of restricted staff 
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years ago, can observe their well devised system of underground 
drainage, can enter the dwelling bouses of tbe inhabitants and 
reconstiuct for luniself a faiilv detailed picture of their daily 
life, of their arts and their crafts, of the implements and utensils 
that thev used, of their personal ornaments and eien — with the 
help of the statues and skeletons brought to light — of the personal 
appearance of the people tliemsehes Oving to its close connec- 
tion with the Sumerian civilisation of Mesopotamia, this newly 
revealed civilisation of the Indus valley has hitherto been designat- 
ed bv the name Indo-Sumcrian With the progress of exploration, 
liowever, it has become evident that this connection was due not 
to actual identity of culture, but to the intimate commercial inter- 
course between the two countries The Indus culture, m fact, was 
as peculiar to the Indus valley and neighbouring tiacts, as the 
Mesopotamian culture was to the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Foi this reason the explorers have now discarded the 
term Sumeuan, and designate this civilisation simply by the name 
“ Indus” 

What has been done at Molienjo-daro has been done also, though 
on a smallei stale, at Haiappa, anothei city — 01 rather series of 
cities — of the Chalcolithic age, m the Montgomery District of 
the Punjab, and here, owing to the widespread destruction wrought 
m modern times among the uppermost strata of remains it has 
been easier foi the excavators to penetrate to the earlier cities 
underneath, and to throw welcome light on some of the preceding 
stages of this cultuie One of the minor finds at Harappa that 
deserves special mention was a copper vessel containing over 
ninety copper weapons and other objects, namely, celts, double 
axes, spear-heads, daggers, choppers and a mace and arrow-head 
Three of these weapons, viz , one dagger and two celts are inscrib- 
ed with pictographic legends 

Simultaneously with the excavation of these two sites, a super- 
ficial survey was undertaken along that part of the North- Western 
Erontiei which extends fiom south of the Kurram River to the 
Zkob and Loralai Political agencies and trial diggings were also 
earned on the banks of the Zhob River m Baluchistan As a 
Tesult of this survey abundant evidence was found of Chalcolithic 
settlements m these regions and interesting data were recovered 
regarding the burial customs m Vogue there 
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Service is now 399 officeis, of whom 353 aie to be lecruited directly 
and the balance obtained by promotion from the Provincial Porest 
Service The process of Indiamsation is steadily proceeding, as may 
Tie judged from the fact that out of a total of 7 probationers reciuited 
in 1924, 4 were Indians In addition, two more Indians, who were 
fully trained, were appointed on probation, and posted to Madras 
-and Bengal At the end of this yeai, the strength of the dnectly 
-recruited cadre was 314, while 19 probationers weie under training 
m Gieat Butam 

Among the most important lines of development in the futuie is 

forest engmeeimg A special service consisting of 17 pfficers is now 

in existence But here, as m othei directions, 
Forest Engineering i i j j i £ 

piogiess is severely handicapped by nnan- 

cial stnngency, as well as by the lack of any system of providing 
-funds for heavy capital expenditure, no matter how lucrative the 
ultimate leturns will be How much remains to be done fiom the 
point of viev of exploitation, is indicated by the fact that the forests 
of British India now pioduce annually under 350 million cubic feet 
of utilized timber, lepiesentmg about 24 cubic feet per acie„ while 
the total annual pioduction is probably not less than 1,200 million 
oubic feet Despite fins available balance, the imports of timber 
into India exceed the exports by 54 million cubic feet This paiadox 
is due to two f pnncipaj, factors, hist the inaccessibility and conse- 
*quent unw orkability, of enormous aieas, and secondly the small pro- 
portion of Indian timbeis which possess at present commercial value 
Under more extensive systems of developments, and with the dis- 
<coveiy of new uses for timber at present unmarketable, the foiests of 
India could easily supply the entile needs of the country and 
produce a handsome surplus for export 

The immense potential value of leseaich into forest economics 
needs aftei the statements m the preceding paragraphs, but little 

demonstration As a lesult of the lecommen- 
Rosearch dations of the Indian Industrial Commission, 

flie Eoiest Research Institution of Delna Dun 1ms been considerably 
-enlarged But lieie, as m other lines of progicss, financial 
stringency ha^ operated with disastious effect He^ eitheless, 
fan progress lias been made m many impoitant investigations 
Experiments m methods of seasoning and m the durability 
of timbei have ^hown that many of the so-called “ jungle woods ”, 
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Communications 


of the piogiess Accomplished during tho course of that period 

lownrds the development of the natural re- 
sources of the country It now remains to 
descnbe the condition of one of the most impoitant of all 
lequisites to her prosperity — her system of communications In 
India, the whole question of transportation is attended with special 
difficulties The distances to he ti avei sod are enormous , the natui al 
obstacles to he overcome m passing fiom one region to another aie 
formidable, while, even within a restricted area, internal communi- 
cations often break down altogether m the rainy season It is no 
uncommon occunence in India foi trunk roads and railwavs to be cut 
by floods, and foi important market ton ns to find themselves enhiely 
isolated from the neighbounng distncts The communication diffi- 
culty is an old story m India Thioughout her histon it has 
exeicised a preponderating influence upon her political ns well as 
upon her industrial condition Even such modern expedients as 
railways, telegiaphs, and motor transport have failed so fai 
to provide a complete solution If commercial development 
is to proceed along the lines which the interests of the country 
demand, unceasing efforts, combined with gieat expendituie, must 
be devoted to the task of improving the road and lailway communi- 
cations of the countiy 

The necessity for extending India’s roads is every day more 
appai ent The economic loss caused by the inaccessibility of agn- 

cultural districts in the rainy season must be 
considerable, and this cannot be remedied 
until the system of trunk roads is moie adequately developed Some 
piogiess, it is true, is being made every year, but the rate falls far 
below the true requirements of the country The total mileage of 
metalled and unmetalled loads maintained by public authority is 
-still only about 216,000 Until this figuie can be largely increased, 
it will be impossible fully to utilize the more speedy means of road 
travel which modern piogiess now demands Unfortunately little 
public interest is aroused by this question, and there aie ominous 
.signs that the general condition of all but the main artenes, such as 
iho tiunk roads, is suffering deterioration Of late, however, there 
has arisen an encoui aging development, which may eventually save 
the situation In the districts surrounding many large towns, light 
motoi lorries are coming into high favour with those villages which 
lie upon practicable roads The establishment of omnibus-services 
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University which was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang 
m the middle of the seventh century, and was still vigorous m the 
eleventh Outstanding among the many edifices recently unearthed 
is a stupa of vast proportions, which proves to have been recons- 
tructed and enlarged on six occasions, each of the successive enve- 
lopes added to it being more imposing than its predecessor The 
fifth in this succession is remarkable for the almost perfect state 
m which its stucco bas-reliefs and ornaments, including many 
admirably modelled figuies of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, have 
survived Rarely, indeed if ever m the history of excavation has 
so well preserved a monument — at once so vast and so fragile — 
been dis-mterred from the ground In this stupa at ISTalanda, 
be it observed, the images aie of a strictly orthodox character 
At Paharpur, on the contrary, the images which adorn the plmth 
of the new found stupa are exclusively Hindu, comprising figures 
of Siva, Ganesha, Indra, Agni, Tama, Yamuna, etc , etc , and they 
go to show that by the sixth or seventh century A D Buddhism 
as practised m this part of Bengal, had alieady become largely 
Hmduised 

Hot content with these manifold discovenes in India and 
beyond the North West Prontier, the Archaeological Department 
has also made at Old Prome (Srrkshetra) in Burma a find which 
must rank as perhaps the most valuable hitherto recorded m that 
country This was the untouched relic chamber of a pagoda, 
containing a votive stupa of silver with inscriptions in the ancient 
Pyu characters, a manuscript of twenty gold leaves between covers 
of gold with an extract from the Pali Buddhist scriptures in 
characters of the 6th or 6th century A D , a gold statue of the 
Buddha and 63 smaller ones of gold and silver, 4 small stupas 
of silver, and a number of inscribed gold and silver finger rings, 
ear ornaments, miniature boats, terracotta reliefs, and coins of 
various denominations At Pagan also were texhumed over a 
thousand terracotta tablets some 800 of which bear records in 
ancient Burmese, while the remainder are inscribed in Pyu, 
Talamg, Pali and Sanskrit, the whole affording most useful data 
towards the study of Burmese history and philology 

In order to carry on such archaeological explorations, the 
Government of India have decided to n^v^an increased recurring 
grant of Rs 2,50,000 a year t > thm-^ar 1926-27, 
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existing depression in The industry, and to report whether they were 
temporary or permanent In particular the Board was directed 
to consider the question whether the depression was due to the 
competition of foreign countries m the home and expoit trade It 
wa- also asked to report whether, having regard to the fact that 
the industry lnd long been firmly established in India, and looking 
also to the interests of the consumers and to all other interests 
affected, the cotton industry stood m need of piotection and if it 
did m w hat form and for v.hat period protection should be given 
It was further left to the Board to make any other recommendations 
gcimane to the subject After a full enquiry lasting for some 
months, the Board submitted its report in January 1927, but it 
had not been published by the end of the year under review 

Whilst we are on the subject of the cotton industry it is con- 
venient to record here two decisions of the Government of India 
connected with the cotton trade In last year’s report it was stated 
tha the abolition of the cotton excise duty necessitated the repeal 
of the Cotton Duties Act, 1896, but that in order to avoid a break 
in the continuity of the statistics compiled under the Act fresh 
legislation was in contemplation to provide for the compulsory pre- 
paration and submission of returns of quantities of cotton goods 
and cotton yarns manufactured m mills in British India Accor- 
dingly, in March 1926, the Cotton Duties Act was repealed and 
the Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 1926, was passed Rules to 
give effect to the provisions of the latter Act have also been issued 
By their second decision referred to, the Government of India 
■decided to revive the compilation of certain statistics relating to 
ra 1 '' cotton In March 1923 aftei consulting local Governments, 
the compilation of the publication issued by the Director of Statis- 
tics entitled “ Inland Trade (Rail and River-borne) of India,” was 
discontinued At the instance of the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, it has, however, been decided to revive, with effect from 
the 1st October 1926, the statistics relating to rail and uver-bome 
trad'' m raw cotton, as these statistics are considered to affoid 
valuable assistance to Directors of Agriculture in checking the 
accuracy of crop forecasts The method of registration adopted 
is briefly as follows Provinces are divided into separate trade 
blocks and the railway and inland steamship companies concerned 
are required to furnish the Director General of Commercial Intel- 
ligence and Statistics direct, for publication ir consolidated 
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spend a sum of Es 150 crores during tlie five years period 1922 — 27 ~ 
Tlie first step m re-organizing tlie central administration was taken* 
m November, 1922, when a Chief Conimissionei of Eailways was 
appointed, and entiusted with the duty of recommending the form 
of the new organization Bnt before this process bad been fairly 
initiated, the unbalanced state of the general finances of India led 
to tbe appointment of tbe Eetrencliment Committee presided over by 
Lord Incbcape Tbe Eailways thus came undei a second careful 
examination, which extended not only to financial operations but to 
the whole question of working expenses and internal management 
Broadly speaking, the recommendations of the Incbcape Committee 
'weie directed towards economies in working and wisdom m spending 
They lecommended an immediate drastic cut in the grant for work- 
ing expenses , the restriction of renewals to practical necessities, and 
the adoption of the principle of so working the railways as to produce 
a fixed profit to the State They also endorsed the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s recommendation that a Financial Commissioner should be- 
appointed , furthei advocating a policy of decentralisation of powers 
and responsibility to the separate railway admmistiations 


The result of these and other reforms, together with the gradual' 
return of the country to prosperity during the year 1923-24, may be 

summarised in the remark that the State 
Position m 1923-24 ,c ovme( j railways showed a piofit of Es 6 47 

crores as compared with a profit of Es 1 22 crores m 1922-23 
The earnings from goods carried on Class I Eailways increased from- 
56 74 crores to 58 96 crores, while the earning? from thud class 
passengeis on Class I Eailways increased from Es 30 92 crores to 
Es 31 48 crores The total capital outlay on State owned railways 
during the year was Es 19 03 crores m 1922-23 and Es 19 71 crores 
m 1923-24 New lines totalling 430 miles weie opened dunng the 
year, while another 759 miles were under constiuction at the end of 
the year The general working of the railways is estimated to be 

even more satisfactory m 1924-25 The 
authorities placed the revised estimate of 
traffic receipts for this year at Es 98 01 crores and the total charges 
at Es 86 77 croies It is, therefore, hoped that the gam from com- 
mercial lines during the current year will amount to Es 11 25 crores 
Fui tlier, it is intei estmg to notice that a companson of the figure 
of the periods 1923-24 and 1924-25 would seem to indicate that m 
the foirner year the Eailways disbuised Es 69 16 cioies m ordei to 
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n Billing ihe duct of which was that unions t lio hulls of xcs-els 
arc imported entire or m built up sorfions which can ho launched 
vepnrntch and f istenod together in the water, the fabricated steel 
from which the hull is made is li thle to a protective duty of 1*5 
perit'ii? ctl t!or<:i Beprc sent ition* were rerenod against this 
rtilmsr from two prominent Inland Strain Nnxurnhon Companies 
m India md (hose were rofimd to the M'nnfT llonrd The Board 
tooh tin oppoitmut' of re-examining the whole m itter and their 
find re i omim ndatnms were intended to eorreet the position in 
wlmh in liter- hid hi en left In the Ruling of the Central Board 
of Revenue Mhe\ found that the Indian Ship-huilding Industn 
did not tequiro protection except «o fnr ns it was affected In the 
protective duties on iron and steel The\ rerommended that the 
dutv on ships nnd other vessels for inland and harbour navigation 
when unpot ted in ptri- should he 10 per rent at! valorem sub'ject 
to a minimum of rupees M r ) per ton on protected iron and steel 
The Go\ eminent of India agreed with the finding and the recom- 
mendation The Board however pointed out that the minimum 
whuh was based on the existing rates of dut-\ might have to he 
modified ns a result of the st ituton enqmn into the iron nnd steel 
imlu«tn wlmh was in progress when their report on the slnp-build- 
mg industn was published M’ho Gov eminent of India therefore 
derided to postpone legislation on these recommendations until the 
result of the -teed cnquirv was Known Thc\ decided, however, to 
exempt in the interim, b\ notifieution under the Sea Customs Act, 
the iron nnd steel m chips and other xesqels imported for inland nnd 
harbour navigation from c o much of the protective duties ns was 
in o\ccss of 10 per cent atl i talorcin or Bs 33 per ton whichever 
was higher Bcfoie the end of the \enr nuclei review the Statutory 
Encjunv into the Steel Industn was completed In their Report 
on the Steed Industn the Board recommended that the previous 
minimum tompensaton protection of Bs 33 per ton on the materials 
used in ship-building should he reduced to Bs 23 per ton This 
recommendation was aeeepted hy the Gox eminent of India and 
effect wns given to it in the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill of I92T 
which was passed into law during the last Delhi Session of the- 
Legislature 

There is no need to go into details of the enquiries into the pro- 
tection of wire and wire nails, nnd spelter After their enquiry 
into the coal industry the Board reported that was no jiase- 
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The Separation o£ 
Railway Finances 


on n single auihoi itj in each locality , termed tlio Dn isional Supeim- 
tcmlcnt Tins foam of oigani/ation, which liasliecn adopted exten- 
sivelv in Ameiira, Souili Afnen and m otliei countries, soon prmed 
of -\aluc afiei it had been mtioduced upon the Client Indian 
Peninsula Railway system in 1922 and it has since been applied to 
the Eoi 111 Western Rajlw a'\ in Octohei , 1924, and to the East Indian 
Itailway m Januaiy, 1925 It seems not unjustifiable to believe 
that a new en m the development of the Indian lailwai system is 
now commencing Duinig the yeai under renew, foi the first 

time, a lnilwn^ budget has been prepared 
winch deals with railway business on its own 
ments, and is not dependent for its scopo on 
the piocoeds of gencial taxation oi the receipts and expendituie in 
othei Government activities This has lesulted fiom the convention 
concluded in September, 1924, between Got eminent and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, undci the teims of which the Railways make a defi- 
nitely ascertainable contribution to general revenues yeai by year, 
and for the lest manage their afiairs on commercial lines "What 
this measuie of independence will ultimately moan, in affording 
freedom to the Railway Board and Railway Administrations to deal 
with their business upon methods wlucli look fust and last to the 
finnspoitation needs of the country, can hardly be foieseen For 
while it lays 'upon the'iailways a heavy financial obligation, which 
of itself encourages the Railway Boaid and the Agents to operate 
upon sound commercial principles it also enables the Railway 
authonties to look far ahead, to embark upon continuous and well 
thought out piogrammes of new r construction, and to enjoy the 
fieedom so necessaiy if they aie to dovote all their energies solely 
to the development of India’s railway property Foi further details 
regarding this significant convention, the reader is referred to a 
preceding page, where its genoial financial effects are briefly eluci- 
dated, and to the appendices to this statement, where the resolution 
of the Legislative Assembly is lepioduced m full 


The influence of the Legislature upon Railway matters was not 

confined during the penod under review to this great achievement 

The Membeis of the Legislative Assembly m 

The Railways and particular displayed the keenest mteiest in ill 
the Legislature ' 1 ’ „ , , , 

matters connected with laiiway administia- 

tion Dui'mg the year 1923-24, no leps than 29 per cent of the total 

number of questions asked refened to railways During the budget 
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net imports of private treasure fell sliarply from 94 crores of rupees 
during the preceding year to 52 crores, but even this figure is well 
above the average pre-war importation of 36 crores Thus although 
a good monsoon gave India another year of good crops her trade 
continued to he hampered by certain features outside her own con- 
trol Of these the disturbed political and financial conditions m 
various parts of the world which were the outcome of the war 
continued to be of decreasing importance during the year The 
various conferences, committees and re-construction schemes which 
have been working to ameliorate conditions m Europe since 1920 
have now resulted m the stabilisation of most European currencies 
m relation to gold With the notable exception of China, political 
conditions are now reasonably stable But the gap between the 
prices of agricultural products and those of industrial products is 
still very wide, a circumstance of intimate concern to India since the 
hulk of her exports consist of agricultural produce whilst most of 
her imports are manufactures A striking example of this is afford- 
ed by the price of cotton manufactures which are far and away the 
largest item m Indian imports During the calendar year 1925 the 
index figure for cotton manufactures was 210, whereas the greater 
part of Indian agricultural produce, with the exception of raw and 
manufactured jute, registered a much lower level Cereals were 
at 136, pulses 128, oilseeds 146, hides and skins 104 Raw jute 
rose from 102 to 154 and manufactured jute from 159 to ITT It 
is clear, therefore, that until this gap closes, Indian imports will 
continue to lag On the import side cotton piecegoods decreased 
by 259 million yards to 1,564 million yards and their value fell by 
15 crores of rupees to a total of 54 crores Imports of grey, white 
and coloured goods all fell heavily The quantity of sugar im- 
ported increased again by T6,000 tons but because of lower prices its 
value fell by 5 crores to a total of 16 crores Iron and steel imports 
fell by 10,000 tons m amount and 1£ crores of rupees in value The 
value of machinery of all kinds imported was almost stationary at 
nearly 16 crores of rupees whilst the imports of railway plant and 
rolling stock on private account fell slightly Hardware, motor 
cars, and mineral oils all increased whilst importations of foreign 
coal and raw cotton and cotton twist and yarn fell off On the 
export side the total value of raw and manufactured cotton rose 
from 103 crores of rupees to 105 crores, and of raw and manufactured 
jute from 81 crores of rupees to 9T crores In raw jute ther~ was 
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facilities were given for discussion of tlie whole matter m the House 
At the same time, the Assembly urged upon Government the rapid 
Indianization of the Hallway services, the appointment of Indians 
as Members of the Railway Board, and the purchase of stores for 
State Railways through the organization of the Stores Purchase 
Department of the Government of India Moreover, throughout the 
whole period covered by this statement, the Legislative Assembly 
displayed, as m previous years, keen interest foi the well-being of 
the third-class passengers ’ 

The provision of suitable and adequate facilities for the passen- 
gers who travel third class is one of the important piohlems which 

has been facing the Indian Railway Adminis- 
Third Class Passengers trations m lecent years There must he some 

relation between the price paid and the facilities ofteied, if railways 
are to lemam solvent, and, at the same time, the fare per mile must 
be kept low if it is to remain within the means of would-be travellers 
The policy of the Legislature has been dnected towards putting 
piessuie upon the Railway Administration m two principal direc- 
tions , first for the provision of such idling stock as will prevent over- 
ciowdmg, and secondly for the establishment of such amenities m 
the shape of waiting sheds, refiesliment rooms, water supply, and 
the like, as will make thud-class tiavellmg more comfortable The 
pioblem of overciowdmg was till recently particularly serious The 
dnect remedy is obviously to obtain moie stock, but this by itself 
is useless until the railways are provided with mci eased engine power 
and improved line capacity, so that extra trains may be run 
Wherever a line is single, the number of trains which can be passed 
over it is limited WTierevei the giadients are heavy, the loads of 
the trains aie lestricted While platforms are short and yards inade- 
quate, trains longer than those at present running cannot he accom- 
modated In recent years, every possible eftort has been made to 
deal with these difficulties which, by then very natuie, cannot be 
removed speedily As an example of the attempts which the ad- 
ministration is making to secuie improiement we may mention that 
the piogramme foi 1925-26 includes 822 new coaching vehicles, 765 
of which aie lower class Moreover, 18 important station yards are 
being lemodelled to improve the traffic service , a sum of about Rs 3 
ci oi <‘s is being spent in remodelling workshops, while the cost of 
doubling certam^sections of the Bengal Nagpur Railwaj , of the 
Gland Clioid of tli'e East Indian Rtulwaj, and of quadrupling 
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gatlieied fiom the summaiy tables upon the opposite page In the 
twelve months onding Octobei, 1924, the number of Indians m 
supenor appointments lose fiom 280 to 310, and the Indian upper 
suboi dinotes from 1,821 to 1,929 On State lailvay s, othei than the 
East Indian Raihi ay — which has only just been taken ovei — Indians 
alicady fill about 30 pei cent of the gazetted posts The Railway 
Administi ation has accepted the recommendation in the Lee Report 
that the extension of existing tiaining facilities should be piessed 
forward as expeditiously as possible, m order that lecruitment 
in India may bo advanced as soon as practicable up to 75 pei 
cent of the total number of vacancies m the Railway Depart- 
ments as a whole Piovisional pioposals in legaid to reciuit- 
ment and training are at piesent undei consideration between 
Government and the Cential Advisory Council The Legislature 
has complained that few Indians have risen to high posts in 
the Railways, and that theie is no Indian Member on the Railway 
Board In lesponse to this complaint, Goa eminent leply that it is 
only m recent years that Indians have joined the gazetted lanks of 
Railway Offices m any number and that time must be allowed toi, 
them to find then way to the top The question of training has also 
been under consideration for some time, and was examined in great 
detail in 1922 by a special oflicei , Mi H L Cole His report, ivith 
certain pielmnnary conclusions, was discussed by the Railway Boaid 
m the course o'f the yeai 4 with the Central Advisory Council, and with 
the Agents of the principal railways Pioposals are now being 
elaborated by the Railway Board foi compiehensive schemes which 
will tram the staff in then cunent duties both with a view to mi- 
piovmg then efficiency and giving them an oppoitumty of using to 
higher positions The aim is to establish m each of the State 
managed railways a school at which all the subordinate staff will 
leceive courses of practical and theoretical training m their work 
One such school is alieady m existence at Asansol An institution 
has also been opened at Chandausi, which will constitute at once a 
co-ordmatmg centre foi the woik of the othei schools, and will also 
give courses of tiaining foi officeis on State lailways It will, more- 
ovei, take chaige of the tiaining of young probationary tiaffic 
officeis, supplementing their piactical tiaining on the railways by 
couises of study It is hoped, by the anangements now being 
instituted for the selection and training of officers and subordinates, 
that the needs of the indigenous reciuits foi railway service avtII 
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The share of oilier countries exporting to India fell during- the year 
under review except Italy’s winch increased from 215,000 lbs m 
1924-25 to nearly 410,000 lbs. dunng 1925-20 Turning now to 
cotton piece goods we notice that the total quantity including fents 
imported decreased by 14 per cent in quantity to 1,5G4 million yards 
and by 22 per rent in Milne to Rs 54 ei ores The decline was com- 
mon to all three major rinses of piece goods Grcj goods fell by 10 
per cent , white goods by 15 per cent and coloured goods by 10 
per cent , tlic quantity imported being less by 130 4 million yards, 
83 8 million yards, and JJ 2 million yards respectively The total 
production of cotton piece goods in Indian mills also decreased by 
10 million yards The share of the United Kingdom in the imports 
showed decreases in all the three cln^cs the largest decrease being 
in coloured goods Jn tlie import trade of both grey and coloured 
goods the growing pnrlicip ition of Japan is very definite and a few 
further details of her progress during the \ear may be found 
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(2o) Variations in the values of principal articles in the import trade of 
British India during the last eight years as compared with averages 
of the pre-war and war periods. 
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JToto — Two different scales havo boon used in drawing this chart, the scale for 
cotton manufactures, being only half the scale for other items 
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disposal of the travelling pulilic may he estimated from iho fact that 
l* ^ ill he possible to travel more than eleven miles at the cost of one- 
nnim There can he little doubt that lailway elect uficahon in 
liomlm uill do much to conduce to greater efhciencv and hotter 
health, for those who work in the ciowded nicas will nov\, find it 
pn-itble to iodide wheie the air is cleaner, space is cheaper, and 
opportunities exist for recreation Provision is also being made in 
the budget for 1925-20 for a sum of Rs 1 03 crores for the electri- 
fh at ion of the Great Indian Peninsula suburban line, and of Rs 0 77 
croies for the electrification of the Bomba} , Baroda and Central 
India suburban line into Bombay 


In (oiuiection with the general extension of railway facilities, of 
which, ns we have alrcadv seen, India stands so sorclv in need, 
( lcference may be made to the pi ogi amine of 

new ons,rnction new eonstniction set out in the Rnilwa} bud- 

g< t foi 1923-2G 'J’his progiammc will eventualh cost more than 
Rs 41 mores, it includes 10 lines with an aggregate mileage of more- 
than 2,000 miles Clo=<d\ connected with the proposals for new 
construe turn is the poliev winch has now been formulated in consul- 


t vtion with the Central Advisoiv Council in legaid to Brnncli and 
leader line-, I'oi the last 30 } ears, the pohev of Government has. 
hc< n t<* fin a in c the construction of Branch and Feeder lines through 
Braiuh lane companies guaranteed bv Government Furopcnn 
« ipttal h a« ceiipe forward and the development of these lines has- 

- 1 ... t i it _ j 1 i* a. i* t*» a 
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doin under tins lietid fell by 4 5 per cent whilst Germany improved 
her position 

The world’s production of sugar during 1925-2G wns estimated 
to be even higher than the record production during 1924-25 Its 
price therefore naturally fell and the consumption of sugar 
in India during 1925-2G was accoidingly unusually high' These 
circumstances nre reflected in the figures of imports of sugar into 
India which were the largest recorded since 1921-22, the quantity 
of sugar of all hinds including molasses and confectionery import- 
ed amounting to 732, GOO tons as against G71,000 tons m 1924-25. 
Last year sugar had ranked second in value in India’s imports and 
her decline to the fourth place this year is due to the fall m prices. 
As usual, by far the greater part of imported sugar came from 
Java which supplied G59.000 tons Imports of sugar from 
Mauritius decreased from 133,000 tons to 19,100 tons owing to the 
restoration of the original preference given to Empire sugar m the 
United Kingdom 

Nest m order of importance come mineral oils India imports 
little petrol from abroad as she produces her own and the chief 
items under the head of mineral oils are kerosine oil, fuel oil, and 
lubricating oils Imports of all these three classes increased 
during the year under review, roughly 70 per cent of the kerosine 
oil coming from the United States Of the total quantity of fuel 
oil imported 77 per cent came from Persia whilst the United 
States supplied the bulk of the lubricating oil 
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existed m respect of loss of, or damage to, consignments booked, 
were mtioduced on 1st October, 1924 The forms m more com- 
mon use are A B and H Foim A is used when articles are m bad' 
condition or so defectively packed as to be liable to damage, leakage, 
or waste m tiansit This bolds tbe Railway free from responsibility 
except upon pi oof tbat tbe loss arose from misconduct on tbe part 
of tbe Railway administration concerned Foirns B and H deal 
with consignments at special reduced or owner’s nsk rates Under 
tbem, tbe Railway admimstiation is bound to disclose to tbe con- 
signor, m all cases of non-delivery or pilferage, bow tbe consignment 
was dealt witb from tbe time it was m tbe possession of tbe Railway 
autbonties and, if necessary, to give evidence thereof befoie tbe con- 
signor is called upon to piove misconduct 

Finally, we may notice tbat m 1924-25, tbe railways have not 
been exempted from tbe vagaries of tbe Indian climate An* 

• unusually heavy burst of tbe South West 

a oois Monsoon m Southern India, duung tbe 

second half of July 1924, resulted m floods of great severity, which* 
caused senous damage to laige sections of tbe South Indian Railway 
Tbe sections mainly affected were the Broad Gauge line between 
Olavakkot and Calicut, tbe Sboranur-Ernakulam Railway, the- 
Travancore Branch, tbe Erode Branch and tbe Metre Gauge line 
between Tanjore and Chidambaram Traffic bad to be suspended! 
on tbe several sections for periods ranging from a few days to about 
2 months Many bridges were washed away including those oven 
tbe Ponnani and Poorapooiamba nveis Tbe running of trains* 
over tbe Cauvery bridge near Erode bad to be suspended on tbe 
27tb July owing to a rise in tbe river, which on that day reached* a* 
height of 37 feet — 7 feet greater than any high flood level pieviously 
known Tbe flood began to subside on tbe 28th, when running was 
again resumed 

Yery serious floods were also experienced m northern India at the 
end of September 1924 and resulted m extensive breaches- 
on the East Indian, Oudh and Rohilkhand and Rohilkund and! 
Kumaon' Railways Due to tbe excessive rise of tbe Jumna river, 
tbe Railway embankment between Delhi and Gbaziabad was 
breached m a number of places over a length of about 4‘ 
miles Breaches vaned fiom 80 feet to -500 feet m length 

and between the breaches tbe embankment was sc badly damaged 
that it would be more correct to say tbat there was no embankment 
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India with, raoie than 100,000 Postal Officials and about 155,000 
miles of mail lines 

Owing to the largely increased cost of all services since the war, 
the Post Office found itself compelled in 19 22 to raise the then 

existing rates Pnoi to that time, the 
Rates and Traffic initial Indian lettei postage was exactly 

one-third of the initial letter postage in England, while the 
average distance ovei which mails aie conveyed m India is about 
five times as great as the average distance m England Accordingly, 
as was mentioned m last yeai’s Statement, the Legislative Assembly, 
m 1922, increased the initial rates on letters from ^ to one anna, and 
on post cards from £ to \ anna The new rates of postage were 
estimated to bring m an extra revenue of over Its 1 crore , but owing 
to a very heavy drop in the volume of the mail, the actual enhance- 
ment realised was some Its 0 T crores In fact, the year 1922-23, 
for the first time since 1880, displayed a setback in the growth of 
postal traffic The total number of postal articles handled declined 
from 1,422 millions m 1921-22 to 1,186 millions m 1922-23, the 
biggest decrease being under the heads letters and post cards 
During the year 1923-24, as trade began to recover from depression, 
and as the public became used to the new rates, the number of 
articles handled rose to 1,209 millions, showing an mciease of 23 
million articles over the figures for 1922-23 The net result of 
raising the rates was that the Department was able to show a surplus 
of Rs 0 27 crores m 1922-23 as compared with a deficit of Rs 0 58 
crores m 1921-22 These figures, however, were calculated on the 
old basis of accounting, the working expenses included no provision 
for interest on capital or for depreciation , and the charge for pen- # 
sions, which was transferred to the Department fiom the general 
superannuation vote, included simply the estimated outgoings for 
the year Similarly, full credit was not given to the Department in 

Commercialised respect of those miscellaneous services which 
Accounts it undertakes as additions to its primary 

functions The year 1925-26 will be the first one in which the 
accounts will be prepared entirely on a commercial basis About 
Rs 0 24 crores will be credited to the Department in respect of the 
agency functions above referred to, as a deduction from gross work- 
ing expenses It will be debited with a sum of Rs 0 5 crores for 
pension liability and Rs 0 32 crores by way of provision for depre- 
ciation Erom the net receipts the Department will also pay interest 
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in 1923 "was 67,000, m 1924, 107,000, while the output m 1925 was 
133,500 The imports of Canadian cars increased m the year under 
review from 3,956, valued at Es 65|- lakhs, to 4,775, valued at 
Es 72^ lakhs The number imported from America rose from 
3,106, valued at Es 73^- lakhs, to 4,143, valued at Es 90| lakhs 
Italy, whose supplies had fallen in the previous year to 235 cars, 
more than regained her position and supplied 860 cars The num- 
bei of cars imported from Erance rose from 160 to 367 

The imports of motor cycles increased by 12 per cent in number, 
from 1,456 in 1924-25 to 1,629 m 1925-26 The value of the im- 
ports however advanced only by 2 per cent , from Es 9,56,000 m 
the preceding year to Es 9,86,000 in 1925-26 The United 
Kingdom’s share m the imports was even larger than in the pre- 
vious year, the number supplied by her rising from 1,201, which 
represented 82 per cent of the total number imported m 1924-25, 
to l,4t>8, which represented 89 per cent of the imports in 1925-26 
The United States reduced her share to 113 (7 per cent ) from 
180 (12 per cent ) in the previous year, while Erance supplied 18 
and Germany 6 cycles 

In the heavier section the increase m imports was striking, the 
number of motor omtubuses, vans and lorries imported rising by 
124 per cent , from 2,162 to 4,840, and the value of the imports, 
by 12S per cent , from Es 39, to Es 88 lakhs Canada and the 
United States of America, the two principal sources of supply, 
sent 2,378 and 2,014 respectively, as compared with 1,225 and 782 
m the preceding year Though the number imported from Canada 
was larger, the value of the supplies was less than the value of 
those from the United States, the figures being Es 30 and Es 41 
lakhs respectively The United Kingdom supplied 338 vehicles, 
valued at Es 14 lakhs, as compared with 100 vehicles, valued at 
Es 54- lakhs in the preceding year The increased use of motor 
vehicles for passenger and goods traffic, both in the cities and m 
the mofussil, explains the large increase in the imports Imports 
of all classes of motor tubes and covers increased during the year 
under review with the exception of solid rubber tyres which showed 
a small decrease in number The greater part of this trade is with 
the United Kingdom 

Turning now to the export trade of India we notice that cotton 
as usual keeps the leading position The quantity of raw cotton 
exported from India showed an increase of 25 per cent from 
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( 26 ) Variations in the values of principal articles in the Export trade of British India durinj 
the last eight years as compared with averages of the pre-war and war periods. 
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Telegraphs 


' which, were due for relief under tlie scheme of remitting Provincial 
contributions pi ovided by the budget of 1925-2G During the discus- 
sions of the Finance Bill m March, 1925, a stiong demand was voiced 
for the re-introduction of the quaiter-anna post-card and half-anna 
letter But the Treasury benches made it cleai that the loss of 
revenue resulting from such a step would cripple the Department 
Accordingly, after an interesting debate, the case put forward by 
Government and endorsed by the non-official Europeans, finally pre- 
vailed The Legislative Assembly by a small majority confirmed 
the existing rates 

Before the commercialisation of Departmental account^, the 
Telegraph branch generally showed a considerable piofit But 

under the new system, m which the Post 
Office, Telegraphs, and Telephones are ex- 
pected to pay intei est on their capital outlay, the position has been 
modified For example, the Post Office itself is expected m 1925-26 
to work at a net profit of about Rs 0 29 crores The Telegraph 
Department, on the other hand, owing to the fact that it has now 
to pay interest to the extent of Its 0 48 crores on its capital outlay,, 
is expected to work at a net loss of Its 0 26 lakhs It is necessary, 
however, to convey a warning against accepting these figures as any 
exact measure of the results of the working of the different branches ; 
for the activities of the Department are so closely intermingled that 
any allocation of general charges not debitable to any branch m 
particular, e g , the expenditure on the head quarters offices, is- 
bound to be somewhat arbitrary Turning from the financial side of 
the Telegraphs to the consideration of Telegraph engineering m 
India, we may notice that at the end of the year 1924, the total 
line and cable mileage was 43,000 miles, carrying just under half a 
million miles of wire There are some 11,000 Telegraph Offices in 
India of which more than 9,000 are open to the public During the 
period we are now considering, a daily letter telegram service at 
quarter lates, subject to a minimum of 20 words, which had been 
introduced as an experimental measure between India and Great 
Britain m October, 1923, was extended to all British possessions and 
the United States of America 

The telephone branch has somewhat to show m the way of growth. 
In 1900, the Department had 42 exchanges with only 500 connec- 
tions, while the licensed Companies had 
16 exchanges with 2,299 connections. 


Telephones 
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1.458.000 tons, while, owing to the higher prices which ruled, the 
value increased from Rs 81 to Rs 97 crores Of this, raw jute 
accounted for 39 per cent , and jute manufactures for 61 per cent 
The quantity of raw jute exported was 7 per cent, less than m the 
preceding year and 16 per cent less than in the pre-war year of 
1913-14 The number of bags shipped was however the same as m 
the preceding year while the yardage of cloth exported showed a 
small increase of 5 million yards In the year under review, 

3.624.000 bales of raw jute were exported as against 3,898,000 bales 
in the previous year, but the value rose on account of higher prices, 
by 30 per cent , from Rs 29 to Rs 38 crores Owing to violent 
fluctuations m the price of jute during the year, heavy losses were 
incurred by many and a considerable portion of the jute was shipped 
under contracts made at much lower prices than those prevailing 
at the time of export The largest customer of jute was the United 
Kingdom, which took 27 per cent of the total quantity exported, 
while Germany, which had ranked first m order of importance as 
purchaser of raw jute m the preceding year reduced her takings 
to 22 per cent Exports to the United Kingdom rose from 967,000 
bales to 977,000 bales while the value realised rose by 46 per cent 
from Rs 7,23 lakhs to Rs 10,57 lakhs Germany took 810,000 
bales as compared with 1,060,000 bales xn the previous year, the 
value improving from Rs 7,98 to 8,16 lakhs France increased 
her takings from 453,000 bales to 496,000 bales The United States 
took 388,000 bales as compared with 332,000 bales in the previous 
year, the values being Rs 3,87 and 2,46£ lakhs respectively, in 
1925-26 and 1924-25 Italy took 275,000 bales, almost the same 
quantity as m the preceding year Belgium, Spain, Japan and 
China took less, the last country considerably reducing her 
demands, but the Netherlands, Brazil, the Argentine Republic and 
Egypt increased their takings The takings of the Continent of 
Europe, excluding Germany, have exceeded tbe pre-war level 
while the United Kingdom and A merica have not yet reached their 
pre-war standard of consumption The increase in the takings by 
the United Kmgdom during the year was due to the fact that 
Dundee spinners and manufacturers secured large orders for yarns 
as well as for twill sackings from the Continent, the Continental 
firms finding it frequently more profitable to buy than to spin. 
As in the four preceding years the Indian mills continued the short- 
time working of fifty-four hours per week The agreement entered 
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groundnuts contributing 3G per cent , linseed 25 per cent , rape- 
seed 9 per cent , castor 9 per cent , and cotton seed 16 per cent. 
Exports of rnpeseed fell in quantity by 57 per cent whilst tbe 
exports of linseed also fell appreciably during tbe year Eapeseed 
which is used in the manufacture of margarine on the continent 
is losing ground m competition with groundnuts and Indian linseed 
which is used for the manufacture of oil and cake is being replaced 
by home grown linseed in Germany and other European countries 
As usual France was the largest purchaser of groundnuts but Ger- 
many increased her imports considerably during the year taking 
20 per cent of the total exports The Netherlands and Italy also 
increased their takings 

The Indian tea industry enjoyed another prosperous year 
■during 1925-26 but not to the same extent as in 1923-24 or 1924-25 
The climatic conditions were very favourable to the crops at the 
start and free plucking was indulged in during the earlier months 
of the season This resulted m much inferior tea being placed on 
the market Production by the end of July stood at 22 million lbs 
ahead of the previous year Prices naturally slumped, there was 
a general depression and producers therefore decided on limitation 
of outturn to prevent a repetition of the disaster of 1920 The 
effect of this decision was immediate , confidence was re-established, 
the quality of teas improved and prices recovered But an excep- 
tionally early cold weather and shortage of labour soon rendered 
any artificial restriction unnecessary and forced many estates to 
leave considerable areas out of the plucking round The balance 
between production and consumption was restored and a very weak 
position was converted into an exceptionally strong one The total 
production of tea in India during 1925 was estimated at 364 million 
pounds as compared with 375 million pounds m 1924 and 1923 90 

per cent of the total production was exported, the United Kingdom 
as usual taking by far the greater part Direct shipments of tea 
to the United States and Canada fell from 6 and 9 million pounds 
respectively to 5 and 8 million pounds, but on the other hand re- 
exports from the United Kingdom to these two countries increased 
from 3J and 2t million lbs respectively m 1924-25, to 7 4 million 
pounds and 5 million pounds respectively in 1925-26 

The shipments of raw hides and skins during the year under 
review increased slightly as compared with previous year ay^' 
amounted to 50,800 tons valued at Es 7,2 r , os 7 
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with the Indian Radio Tclegiaph Company foi communication w illi 
the United Kingdom hr means of the Mai coni Beam system The- 
msliuclional establishment is working satisfactorily Fiom the* 
beginning of September, 1024, the "Wneless Blanch took ovei the 
supply of pci sound foi the Royal Indian Mamie wneless seiMces, 
whose opciatmg and supeivisnig stntt will in futuie ho supplied fiom 
this souice Further, a lunnhei of Indian opeialoiR fiom the Tele- 
giaph Department lmve been trarrred m the use of the new vvncless 
telephone appai atus recently sent out fiom England As compared 
with othci countries, luoadenstnrg in India is eompaiatively un- 
developed But theic aie now lluee Radio Clubs Rituatcd itt 

Bombay, Calcutta and Madias, which me- 
Broadcast!, g likely to foim the nucleus foi coiiBideiahle 

expansion in the next feu years Those possess licenses enabling- 
them to hioadcast regular piogiammes Diaft conditions have also- 
boon foi nvulated for the establishment ot commercial bioadcasting m 
Imlm Theie aie, moieovei significant indications of an inci eased 
public mtci est The number of wneless licenses issued foi receiving 
sets lias shown substantial mcioase, so much so, that tlie Telogiaph 
Department linve been obliged to bung to tbe notice of the geneial 
public the fact that possession of these sets necessitates the taking 
out of n licence fiom the nearest Post Office 

It may well he that, in the futuie, aviation will take its place 
among the other important methods of Indian liansport Not only 

is India on the diieet line of communication 
AviatioD fiom Europe to Austialia and the East, hut 

in addition it is naturally adapted for the development of tm -travel. 
Throughout most of the year, meteoiological conditions are excellent, 
and the difficulties arising fiom the monsoon should not prove 
insurmountable Even the geographical featuics both of Burma and 
India unite the development of aviation, since on many routes 
railway*, arc practically impossible and the existing means of tians- 
poit slow and eutn bet some Moreover, the huge oommoicml centres- 

arc spuitcd at distances which conform conveniently to the speed 
of nciopl mes For example, a night service between Bombay' and 
Cab utt \ would save two working days on eat h ■journey, and a similar 
ms v it i bei vv • on Cab utt a and Rangoon would sav e nearly three woi k~ 
mtr dns "With ill the advantages that an liieieusecl development 
of nvil aviation is Iikilv to bring to Jmln, it must In pronounced 
i matter ot iegn t that final** ml sti mgi m \ has so ini pj< vented anv 
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would have presented tlio verj greatest difficult} , the aerial suney 
was attended witli great success and a similar survey is now being 
made of tlie South Tcnnassenm forests On the whole, therefore, 
there seems good reason to believo that the development of aviation 
m India, although at present m a rudimentary condition, is likely 
to make rapid progress wlien once a fair start can be made 


Meteorology 


In connection with the future of nvintion, we maj notice the 
important work of the Indian Meteorological Department, which bj 

the determination of upper an move- 
ments, is steadily preparing for the day 
when precise information on this matter will be necessary 
to safeguard aircraft and to minimise the cost of flying Through- 
out the year under review, work has continued on precise measure- 
ments of the high level winds at the Agra Headquarters and at the 
8 outstations of India and Burma Another very important function 
of the Meteorological Department is the provision of cyclone warn- 
ings to ports and shipping, and of flood warning to officers in the 
Irrigation, Railway and other Departments The period under 
review was maiked by heavy localized rainfall causing destructive 
floods m various parts of India, but the sen areas were unusually 
free from severe storms Dor the Aiabian sea, warnings were issued 
on 14 occasions, and foi the Bay of Bengal on 32 occasions The 
accuracy of cyclone warnings depends very much upon the co-opera- 
tion of Ship Commanders at sea The communication by wireless 
of certain standardized sets of meteorological observations is of 
immense assistance to the departmental experts During the year 
under review, a beginning has been made with the policy of interest- 
ing individual Ship Commanders in this matter, reliable instru- 
ments being supplied on personal loan for use on shipboard, in 
return for regular weather messages and for special observations 
when called for by the Department Two good barographs have 
been supplied to the mail steamers on the Madras-Rangoon run, and 
the results obtained show that the expenditure has been justified 
In addition to these general services, the utility of which is increas- 
ing every day, the Meteorological Department carries on continuous 
scientific research into such mattei s as the exposure of thermometers, 
the relations of weather all over the world, and forecasts of the 
monsoon 
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trade is also noteworthy. During the year under review the share 
of the United Kingdom in the import trade further decreased from 
54 1 to 51 4 per cent and her share in the export trade also fell 
from 25 5 to 21 per cent The share of the rest of the Empire in 
India’s imports fell by about -1 per cent and their share in her 
exports rose by about 1 per cent The United States increased their 
share m imports from 5 7 to 6 7 per cent and her share m the 
export trade also rose from 8 S to 10 4 per cent The participation 
of Japan m imports also increased from G 9 to 8 per cent and on 
the export side from 14 3 to 15 per cent 

We may now briefly review the direction of trade m a few of 
the more important details In iron and steel imports the United 
Kingdom increased her share from 63 to 67 7 per cent whilst that 
of her chief rival Belgium fell from 19 6 to 15 6 per cent The 
United States improved her position slightly while Germany’s share 
decreased In imports of machinery the United Kingdom’s share 
fell from 84 1 to 79 7 per cent , the United States’ share remained 
steadily at 9 5 per cent and both Germany and Belgium unproved 
their position under this head 

Hardware trade seems to be passing into German hands, for 
during the year under review, Germany’s share improved to 27 5 
per cent whilst that of the United Kingdom further decreased 
from 40 to 38 per cent Japan’s share increased and the United 
States retained their previous amount of the trade, that is 15 6 
per cent of the whole Under the head of motor vehicles the 
United Kingdom receded to 27 6 per cent whilst the United States 
advanced to 36 6 per cent Both Italy and France improved their 
position whilst Canada’s share m the motor trade fell from 27 1 to 
24 8 per cent In Railway plant and rolling stock the United 
Kingdom’s share decreased again and fell this year to 85 per cent 
whilst the Umted States, Belgium and Germany improved their 
position Lastly the share of the United Kingdom in imports of 
cotton manufactures fell from 80 5 to 74 6 per cent while Japan 
increased hers from 13 8 to 19 per cent 

On the export side the United Kingdom reduced her share in 
the tea trade from 89 2 to 87 6 per cent In raw jute the United 
Kingdom increased her takings to 27 9 per cent whilst Germany’s 
share fell to 21 5 per cent In jute manufactures the shares of the 
United States and the United Kingdom remained almost stationary 
at 36 5 and 6 6 per cent respectively Japan took 50 per cent. 

, ' J J 
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Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, and the Punjab also suffered' 
severely fiom floods due to overabundant rainfall duiing the year 
1924 In Bombay, the loss from damage to bouse property was 
estimated at Rs 6 79 lakhs , while the area under standing crops 
submerged amounted to more than 62,000 acres But far more 
serious were the Jumna floods m the Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces These occurred with such suddenness as to cause lamentable 
havoc Nearly 200 lives were lost and several thousand head of" 
cattle perished In all, some 470 villages were affected, and of 
these a large number were entirely destroyed In the Punjab an 
area of about a thousand square miles was actually under water 
Both official and private agencies actively co-operated m the relief 
of distress Punds were opened to popular subscription for the 
relief of sufieiers and the lesponse from the general public was- 
excellent Most fortunately, the excellence of the monsoon m other 
parts of the country enabled the damages to property to be made- 
good more quickly than if it had occuned m a bad year 


As a result of the continuance of good monsoons, the price of 
food-stufts m India has again displayed a downward tendency 


Food-Stuffs 


Duiing 1924, India’s export trade m cereals 
levived to a remarkable extent Shipments 


of rice increased from 2 million tons m 1923 to 2 26 million tons m 


1924, the value rising from Rs 31 5 crores to Rs 36 7 crores 
Exports of wheat rose m quantity from 0 75 million tons to 0 78- 
million tons, and m value from Rs 10 8 crores to Rs 11 6 crores 
Even more striking was the increase m the case of barley In 1923, 
only some 45,000 tons had been shipped abroad In 1924, the quan- 
titv rose to nearlv half a million tons, valued at Rs 5 8 crores as 
against Rs 0 46 crore m 1923 It is to be noticed that the export 
trade m food grams is regai ded with dislike by certain sections* of 
Indian opinion At first sight, such an attitude seems reasonable, 

for it is notorious that a large proportion of 
Export of Food-Staffs j n j iail population is insufficiently nour- 

ished But there is no reason to suppose that a permanent policy 
of restuction on exports, which is advocated from time to time, 
would achieve the end desired If the cultivator were to be deprived 
of his foreign market, he would cease m time to grow commodities 
which he could not piofitahly sell Inevitably, he would turn his 
attention to cotton and to oil seeds, thus reducing and not increasing 
the food supplies of the country It seems therefore unlikely tliatr 
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under reviev to 2,0S4,00D bales Japan also mcieased her takings, 
of busked rice, but most other classes of commodities exported from 
India to Japan fell off slightly 

As m the four preceding ^ears the United States ranked third 
m order of importance, in India’s foreign trade The total value 
of the trade with this country increased by over 6 crores to a total 
of 55 crores of rupees Imports into India increasing by 1 crore 
and exports by 5 mores The principal articles imported from the 
United States were mineral oils (51 crores), machinery and mill 
work (11 crores), motor vehicles (lj crores) and iron and steel and 
hardware (about 81 lakhs each) Exports from India of raw jute- 
increased from 59,300 to 09,200 tons During 1925-26 Germany 
stood fourth in order of importance in India’s foreign trade for 
the fourth year m succession, although the value of India’s total 
trade with her decreased this year from 431 to 40 crores of rupees 
Imports from Germany decreased by over Rs 2 crores and exports 
by nearly 1£ crores The principal articles imported from Germany 
are alizarine and aniline dyes, hardware and brass and copper 
This year imports of alizarine and aniline dyes fell to million 
pounds as compared with 134 million pounds m the previous year 
Iron and steel and brass and copper also declined As already 
noted exports of raw jute from India to Germany declined in quan- 
tity as compared with the year 1924-25 but shipments of lac in- 
creased in quantity and there were larger exports of manganese ore 
and unmanufactured tobacco 

Of the other countries with which India conducts over- 
seas trade we may notice that the value of her commerce with Italy 
and Belgium decreased m the year under review while that of 
France, the Netherlands and China increased Imports of coloured 
cotton piece-goods, artificial silk yarn and motor cars from Italy 
increased 

As was noted in previous year’s report the old system of regis- 
tration of trade across the land frontiers of India by means of clerks 
posted upon important trade-routes has been abandoned and a 
new system introduced under which traffic is registered m selected 
commodities at certain railway stations adjacent to the more im- 
portant of the frontier routes Stations have been selected at which 
it is estimated that the bulk of the inward traffic is intended to he 
transported beyond the frontier and the bulk of the outward traffic 
consists of goods which have come from beyond the frontier. 
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'the level of 1922 Tlifere Tvas no corresponding decline m the 
general average of wages which, with their usual tendency to lag 
behind prices, still correspond to the requirements of the more 
expensive epoch In certain industries, notably the cotton industry, 
'there has been a slight reduction owing to depressed conditions, 
but, as a general rule, wages have remained high m proportion to 
the cost of living 

TTe may now briefly indicate certain of the principal factors 
which have operated to influence the condition of the iural and 

urban masses during the year 1924 Excel- 
Labour Conditions in i en t harvests have continued, with the result 

that the price of food grams has been steady 
Throughout the vear theie was ample work and good wages for the 
agucultural labourer, who now finds himself m a position of greater 
independence than he has for some time enjoyed In many paits 
of the country, field and ordinary labour commanded higher wages 
than in 1923 , and employers not infrequently voiced complaints 
against the “dictatorial” attitude of labour-* duung the harvest 
season The margin at present existing between the cost of living 
of the classes labouring for cash wages and the figure of their 
earnings has made it a good year for them The tendency noticed 
duung 1923 towards joint action against the landlord for the purpose 
of maintaining wages at a standard level and exacting favourable 
conditions of woik, has persisted The Tenants’ Unions or Kisan 
Sablias which exist m various parts of India are leported to be 
stiengthemng their hold upon the agriculturists They have on 
mam occasions succeeded m exerting considerable pressure upon the 
landlords, for whom the yeai, on the whole, has been unfavourable 
owing to the high cost of laboui and the low price of agricultural 
pioduce Eural labour has, in shoit, enjoyed foi the most part a good 
season It should be noticed that the agncultuial labourer works 
under conditions which differ considerably from those in the towns 
The general lei el of his wages is lower than that of the urban 
woikei but he gets many things free for which the town laboui er 
has to pav He gets a house to live m, while he is woikmg for 
his employer, he gets one or two meals a day and m addition he 
often receives such amenities as a ration of tobacco Further, Ins 
monetary income is fai fiom representing his total budget, for 
even when lie is not working the whole dm for his employer, his 
iood i« mnmh pioduced bv the laboui of himself and his family 
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scheme is to have m London a building 'which can, like the offices 
of the Dominion High Commissioners, be treated as a centre in 
London bj visitors from India and others interested m India, and 
■which ■will be more easily accessible to business callers and the 
general public The site which has been selected is on land 
belonging to the London County Council adjoining Bush House, 
and having its mam frontage on Aldwych with a return frontage 
on Montreal Place which connects Aldwych with the Strand^ The 
building, which it is proposed to erect on this site, is estimated to 
cost £300,000. The cost involved is large, but it is unavoidable if 
the building to be erected is to be worthy of India It is hoped 
that tbe provision of such a building will go a long way to improve 
India’s commercial relations with the Empire and foreign coun- 
tries, and stimulate the export of her products. 

Early in 1926 a Trade Publicity Officer was appointed as an 
experimental measure for one year to assist the Indian Trade Com- 
missioner, London, in utilizing the opportunities which occur in 
England for commercial publicity of India’s economic interests 
This has proved a step m the right direction, for since the appoint- 
ment was made, the display of Indian goods at some of the import- 
ant exhibitions on the Continent has led to useful results It has, 
accordingly, been decided to continue the appointment for another 
year, and to arrange for participation in Exhibitions and Fairs on 
a larger scale than hitherto 

In order to t’egulate commercial relations between India and 
Greece, a modxis vivendi was concluded with the Greek Govern- 
ment by an exchange of Notes on the 11th September 1926 This 
agieement provides for the grant of reciprocal most-favoured-nation 
treatment of the goods produced or manufactured m the respective 
countries, the extension to Indian goods imported into Greece of 
the benefit of the conventional rates of duty accorded to United 
Kingdom goods and the exemption of currants, the produce of 
Greece, from payment on importation into India of duty in excess 
of 2 sh per cwt A notification under the Sea Customs Act, 1878, 
reducing the import duty on currants from 15 per cent ad lalorem 
to Re 1-4-0 per cwt has been issued in discharge of this obligation 
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that the middle classes are m a far less favourable position to adapt 
themselves to a change m the economic situation than other 
workers Their traditions do not allow them to look beyond a very 
restricted number of professions, m all of which at present the 
vacancies are far exceeded by the applicants Moreover, the same 
tradition, which compels them to maintain, at whatever cost to 
themselves, an appearance of respectability, prevents them from 
combining like the labourers for the improvement of their prospects. 
There can be little doubt that middle class unemployment is among 
the most serious problems which confronts the administration m 
India to-day , and the rigidity of the social and economic tradition 
preserved by these classes seems likely to make its solution a matter 
of infinite difficulty 


The problem as to whether the Indian masses are becoming poorer 
or richer under British rule is one which has for long occupied 

the attention of public men m India The 
EcononJc^CkmdlHon o£ older generation of Indian economists were 

inclined to take a supremely pessimistic view 
of the situation, and to ascribe to the imperfection of the present 
administrative system a number of short-comings which are bound 
up with very deep-lying causes Of late, there has arisen a school 
of economists who have approached the whole question m a more 
dispaBBionate spirit Generally speaking, they say that there is 
some evidence which would point to a growing prosperity rather 
than an increasing poverty on the part of the Indian people The 
multiplication of third class passengers on the Railways during the 
last decade indicates that more money is available after the bare 

necessaries of life have been met than was 
^ toprove men t^ previously the case The recently increased 

absorption of rupees, which four years ago 
threatened the whole currency system of India with mconvertability, 
combined with the growing employment of silver for purpose of 
adornment by clasBeB of the population accustomed within living 
memory to the ubo of baser metals, would seem to point m the 

same direction Perhaps more important as 
contributory evidence to a growing economic 
stability, is the manner m which the agricultural population has 
recently survived both scarcity and famine During 1921, the 
proportion of the total population m receipt of relief was consi- 
derably less than 3 per cent throughout the whole area, widespread 
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M Yisvesvarya to investigate the materials upon Which an extended! 
enquiry could he based This Committee had not yet reported at 
the time of writing 

Some interesting figures are already available regarding the 
improvement which has taken place m the wages paid to labour 

Throughout the Presidency of Bombay, the 
Labour^ Increased daily average wages of field labourers have 

nsen from 4 annas 9 pies m 1913 to 9 annas 
m 1922 The wages of unskilled labour m district headquarter 
towns have increased during the same period from 6 annas 3 pies 
to 12 annas Skilled labour reflects, as is only natural, the same 
tendencies m its own degree For the Bombay Presidency as a 
whole the daily average wages of skilled labour rose from 13 annas- 
9 pies m 1913 to Rs 1-10-9 m 1922 Further, m connection with 
these wages it is important to notice that the cost of living through- 
out the Bombay Presidency now stands at only 154 as compared 
with the normal of 100 in July 1914 Thus while the cost of living 
has increased by 54 per cent during the decade ending 1922, daily 
average wages have roughly doubled An interesting parallel to- 
this condition of affairs is exemplified m the results of a recent 
wages survey undertaken m a part of India whose conditions differ 
widely froip. those obtaining m Bombay, namely the Pun] ab In 

the case of unskilled rural labour, the average daily wage m the 
year 1912 was roughly 6 annas In 1922, there were two predomi- 
nant wages, one about 8 annas, and other about 12 annas The 
most common rate for unskilled labour m the Punjab towns has- 
risen from about 6 annas a day m 1912 to about 12 annas a day 
m 1922 In the case of skilled labour, such as workers m iron 
and hardware, brass workers and carpenters, the average daily wage 
has risen from about 16 annas m 1912, to between 32 and 40 annas 
in. 1922 Dunng the same period the price of foodgrams has risen 
from about Rs 3 per maund to about Es 6 per mound It would 
seem therefore, broadly speaking, that the position of labour in the 
Punjab, has, like the position of labour m Bombay, tended to im- 
prove dunng the last ten years 

But although it seemB quite possible to maintain with fair 
degree of certainty that the masses of the Indian population, at 

least in some parts of the country, 
•Wiring Yonrtr hi are giaduallj improving m thoir eco- 
nomic condition?, it must be borne in mm^ 
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A study of tlie Budget Statement for 1927-28, which was pre- 
sented hy Sir Basil Blackett to the Legislative Assembly on Febru- 
ary the 28th, 1927, takes the mind back irresistibly to his first 
Budget, which he introduced on March the 1st, 1923 In his 
speech on that occasion he said “ for five years in succession India 
has had a deficit The accumulated total of these deficits amounts 
to no less than one hundred croTes (i e , one thousand million rupees) 
Moreover, besides the deficits of the Central Gov- 
ernment, the recurring deficits of the Provincial Governments and 
of many local bodies throughout India must not be forgotten ” 
The outlook, both for the Central Government and for the Provin- 
cial Governments, was at that time a black one, and if any person 
had prophesied then that four years later Sir Basil Blackett would 
be able to present a surplus budget after remitting hundreds of 
lakhs of rupees of provincial contributions, that the Indian Gov- 
ernment would be able to borrow money at cheaper rates than the 
British Government, and that the provinces almost without excep- 
tion would be free from their more pressing financial troubles, he 
would have been regarded as a very hardy optimist indeed Yet 
his prophesies would have been true ones, for all these things have 
come to pass Fortune has certainly smiled on the Government of 
India during these years by granting a senes of good monsoons, 
but even these would have availed little had the conditions they 
provided not been employed with skill and courage Great econo- 
mies have been effected, particularly in military expenditure, debt 
charges have been vastly reduced, the financial machinery has beeD 
overhauled and improved, and the enhancement of the salt-tax in 
1923 at last closed the gap between revenue and expenditure One 
of the benefits, which have fallen to India from the restoration of 
her financial health since 1923 is the reduction of the salt-tax to 
half the amount imposed in that year 

Far and away the most important of all the improvements in 
the financial machinery of India during these years is the separa- 
tion of Railway Finance from the General Finances This state- 
ment requires the following explanation The proposal for separa- 
tion sprang in the first place from the fact, forcibly pointed out by 
the Committee under Sir "William Acworth which investigated the 
Indian Railway system, that the annual allotments for railway ex- 
penditure were determined from year to year with less regard to 
actual Railway requirements than to the general financial position 
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dueed by tbc Reforms would load to early and widespread improve- 
ment But the Indian masses are not 
Why Is India PoorP ground down by the ejections of an oxtra- 

vagant Administration In point of fact, they can barely support 
ibe cost of a machine which limits its functions to the most elemen- 
tary services The real truth is that tho undeniable poverty of 
India arises principally from the fact that the country is govornod 

by a tradition which does not rccogniso the 
An Uneoonomio Trail- production and accumulation of wealth ns 

being among man’s legitimate nimH Accord- 
ingly, the prevalent socinl system does not encourago either the 
habit of mind or the method of life upon which the stuccasful 
pursuit of material prosperity m the last resort depends It is quite 
permissible to maintain that llie deep-lying religious senlimcnt 
which causes the vast maiority of Indians to regard their present 
lives as relatively unimportant m the great fabric of past and 
future, embodies something nobler and more enduring than the 
material ideals of the Western World But from the point of view 
of the economic development of the country, such an outlook is 
far more of a hindrance than of a help This attitude has persisted 
for centuries among hundreds of millions of people, and ovon 
supposing that there had boon a certainty in the minds of British 
statesmen that to disturb it was their duty, the task has been far 
beyond the resources which any Government organised on the present 
basis could hope to command 


This tradition is the root cause of the poverty, which means the 
low productiveness, of India The average Indian peasant com- 
pares very badly with his compeers of other 
Low Proflnc veness. countries in this respect Generally speak- 
ing, he has inherited from his foreheais nothing of the immense 
wealth which m Europe is handed down to the present day 
agriculturist in the form of improvements, reclamations, and 
working capital ITis resources are very small, his implements 


rudimentary m the extreme He prefers to carry on his day to 
day existence with such materials as lie ready to his hand, rather 
than strive, at greater cost to himself, after a higher standard of 
living Re will cheerfully lavish his poor resources upon the task 
of keeping his mud buildings and Ins primitive implements in 
working order by a process of annual patching, but will not make 
the small additional saf nfice necessary to replace them by structures 


( 



DIAGRAM. 


How each Rupee of Expenditure was 
made up in India 1925-26. 

(Provincial and Central Together). 



The Rupee of Expenditure 1925-26. 

[The basis of reckoning is the same as that on which the accounts and 
-estimates are prepared, working expenses of the Railway, Irrigation, Posts 
and Telegraphs Departments, refunds and the like being deducted from 
revenue and not treated as expenditure ] 
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taming tliem amounts at a minimum figure to E.S 176 
crores This annual economic loss is over four times the 
entire land revenue of British. India. Further, animal manure, 
particularly any form of hone meal, cannot he employed hy a 
majority of the Hindu farmers because caste restrictions prevent 
their handling it Since a great deal of animal manure is burnt 
as fuel, or is otherwise wasted, the ground becomes progressively 
impoverished Indeed, while much is taken out of the soil, very 
little is put back into it Again, the respect m which the Indian 
farmer holds animal life prevents him from taking adequate 
measures to protect his crops against the monkey, the flying fox, 
the squirrel, the jackal, the porcupine and the rat Some authori- 
ties have estimated the annual economic loss from the depredations 
of these creatures as being greater than the total revenue of British 
India Also, the diet prescribed by religious sentiment for large 
portion of the Indian people would be accounted m a Western 
country as definitely uneconomical Milk and clarified butter are 
considered among the bare necessities of life , but even a wealthy 
country does not use butter m the wasteful manner common m 
India Large quantities of cocoanut oil are annually exported from 
India to Europe, where they are manufactured into a butter substi- 
tute which religious sentiment prevents India herself from 
consuming , Even more serious is the waste of valuable resources 
throughout India owing to social tradition which prevents the 

employment of female labour on anything 
Wome a^Pr odnctiTODess j 1 j ce ^ adequate scale In the parts of rural 

India where the purdha system .prevails, half 
of the population is restricted to work within the home and is not 
available even m periods when labour is m demand for farm work 
But. so deeply ingrained into the Indian mind are the customs of 
segregating women and of discountenancing female labour, that it 
is hard for the country to realise that no advanced industrial com- 
mumt\ of the West could possibly maintain its economic standards 
when 50 per cent of its population were gravely hampered m their 
opportunities for production We may notice, again, that early 
marriage causes young immature women to become mothers before 


DuRcnic Customs 


they are old enough properly to care for their 
children This leads not merely to high 


infantile mortality hut also to the risk of lowered physique in the 


t-ace Insanitary customs and methods of living also contribute 
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finances is tlie outstanding 1 improvement in India’s finnnc lal machin- 
ery of late years, it is not the only one, and of the otheis the moio 
important may he bnefly summarised Changes have been made 
in the form of the demands for grants with the object of simplifying 
business and enabling members of the Legislature, officials, and the 
public to understand better the scope and meaning of the financial 
transactions to which thev refer Further, the total number of 
grants has been increased and instead of one omnibus grant for 
General Administration each department of the Government of 
India now has its own separate grant — a change which obviously 
makes for greater precision and responsibility in the departments 
themselves, and for more effective control by the legislature 
Again, territorial grants have been more logically arranged and 
important items have been withdrawn from the grant of the High 
Commissioner for India in London and attributed to the grants of 
the different government departments concerned This latter 
change resulted from an Act passed in 1924 which made imported 
Government stores liable to customs duties, the idea of this being 
to encourage the purchase of stores in India This made it neces- 
sary for spending departments to take the customs duties into ac- 
count when considering the comparative cost of goods imported 
from ontside and those purchased in India By including the cost 
of stores together with customs duties m the deparfmenlal grants 
this"companson was made more real and departments were enabled 
fn nsp thpir crrantc f nr tmrpliaep; m Truhn. Not the least i rnrjort&rt 
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trial labour in tbe towns One notable feature of tbe present 

organisation of industry m India is that 

■Characteristics ol Indus, tbe workers are predominantly recruited 
trial Labour. . .. , . ‘ , , J _, T , 

fiom tbe ranks of agriculturists Tbe Indian 

factory band, like tbe Indian country labourer, is characterised 
by a very small output, and this not merely on account of bis 
inefficiency, but also on account of bis migratory character In 
most industries throughout India, no real industrial community 
has yet established itself Coming from long distances as tbe 
workers frequently do, they ore prone to throw up one job for another 
on slight provocation, and even when they remain m the employ 
of one concern, they often spend a substantial portion of the year 
cultivating land m their own village The result is an amazingly 
large turnover in practically all mills and factories, accompanied 
by an economic loss, which it would be difficult to compute If 
this loss is to be avoided, and the efficiency of the workman raised, 
he must be encouraged to aspire to a higher standard of living, 
which depends, of course, upon higher wages, better housing, and 
improved conditions So far as the first of these is concerned, there 
is reason, as we have already noticed, to believe that the margin of 
subsistence of the labouring classes is greater than at any previous 
period For the rest, continuous efforts are being made both by 
private enterprise and by the State to improve the housing and 

general conditions of labour In cities where 
Welfare Work Improvement Trusts exist, considerable atten- 

tion is being paid to the provision of homes for the workers Private 
employers are also realising the economic advantage of undertaking 
housing schemes In several of the large commercial centres, 
European and Indian firms have set an honourable example m the 
care devoted to the conditions under which these labourers live 


Progiess has been made in the provision of creches and of women 
doctors to safeguard the health of female employees There is a 
growing interest on the part of the general public m all large 
industrial centres m the health of the operatives, and organisations 
such as the Poona Seva'Sadan Society, and the Servants of India, 
are performing a valuable function m focussing public attention 
upon such questions as housing, food supply, indebtedness, medical 
aid, educational facilities and the like, where ameliorative measures 
are urgently required ( 
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careful management with which to meet growing expenditure 
The settlements were made lmhlc to periodical revision and the 
system thus established existed with modifications until the end of 
the first decade ol this century This is the beginning of the divi- 
sion of re\ enue heads into central, provincial and divided — a sys- 
tem which lasted until the Montngu-Chelmsford Reforms The 
heads of revenues which weie made over to the provinces were be- 
lieved to be capable of expansion by careful management and thus 
likely to meet provincial needs But, of course, revenue and expen- 
diture m the provinces could not he made to meet exactly, and so 
the Gon eminent of India used to make contributions to the provinces 
by allowing them a percentage of the very important heads of land 
revenue which had lemained with the Central Government This 
settlement was revised from time to time, usually without giving 
satisfaction to the provinces, and, even, being the cause of much 
irritation But in time land revenue became a divided head be- 
tween the nrovinces and the Central Government and the latter 
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atoly fewer fl.imcn than they did m 1021 The number of children 

„ „ employed bus 1 m rented from 08,000 in 1921 

Women nnd Children. , nnn lftfv> ,, . „ 

to 70, 000 in 1022 But timer figures 

give no indication of the change m flic actual amount of child 
labour need m the factories non lmluded In Assam alone, o\er 
11,000 children are employed m Tea factories formerly excluded 
from the Act, and when allow nine is made for the offer t of the 
inclusion of the additional far tones, it appears plain that 
children have been excluded from employment in fairly large 
numbers This is illustrated In the rasp of Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, in which the number of children employed lias 
fallen by nearly 25 per cent since 1921 Here, the decrease lias 
been assisted lv> -vigorous measuies designed to prevent children 
from working m two factories on the same day, and the surreys 
of these measures m the centres where the practice is most common, 
affords ground for hope that the abuse ma\ be stamped out The ex- 
clusion of children m the newh registered factories has probably 
been on at least as largo a scale It should be noticed that the 
Act of 1922 did not exclude children between 9 nnd 12 who had 
actually been employed a year before it came into force, so that a 
number of these children were able to remain m employment during 
1923 lienee, the full effect of the reforms cannot be estimated 

from the figures of that year The statistics 
Hours of ork. 0 f. the hours of w ork show that the percentage 
of factories maintaining a week of 48 hours or less for men is 27, 
m 13 per cent moie, the men emploved work 54 hours or less. 
The proportion of factories working m excess of 54 hours is 60 
« per cent For women the corresponding percentages are 31, 14 
and 55 The movement towards shoiter hours is most marked m 
Bengal and Assam, m both of which Provinces the hours of work 
for women are 48 or less in the majority of factories In Bombay, 
a greater proportion of factories appear to work up to the limits 
permissible under the Act both for men and women The maximum 
weekly hourb for children are 36, and it is satisfactory to note that 
43 per cent of the factories employing children limit their work 
to 30 hours or less The question of ventilation m factories is 

receiving mci eased attention In the Central 
Ventilation Provinces, owners of Ginning Factories were 

supplied with illustrations and an explanation of . a special dust 
extracting plant, but it is reported from the Punjab that the expense 


Hours of Work. 
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CHANGES INTRODUCED IN 1919 ACT 

** 

between the Provincial and the Centinl Governments Tbe Pro- 
Mncwl Governments tool tbe receipts from Forests nnd Registra- 
tion as veil ns from Couits and .Tails To tbe Government of 
India went tbe levonue from opium, customs, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, nnd tributes fiom tbe Indian States Tbo Central Gov- 
ernment out of these incomings uas responsible for defence charges, 
foi the upkeep of rnilwnvs, posts and telegraphs, for tbe payment 
of interest on debt nnd for tbe Home charges The provinces from 
their incomings met tbe expenses connected with land revenue and 
general idnunist ration, with forests, police, courts and jails, with 
education nnd with medical services Clmigcs for irrigation and 
ordinary public works were common to both tbe Central and to the 
PiOMiicial Governments 

This state of affairs has non passed awav r ns a result of tbe 
changes introduced b} tbe Montagu-Cbelmsford Reforms Tbe 
authors of tbe Report bad urged tbe necessity of tbe complete sepa- 
ration of tbe finances of tbe Central Government and those of the 
vanous Provincial Governments, and to this end bad outlined a 
scheme Their mam recommendations were that no beads of re- 
venue should continue divided, but that land revenue, irrigation, 
excise nnd judicial stamps should be completely provincialised, and 
that customs, income tax, and general stamps should become cen- 
tral beads of revenue Inasmuch as under this re-arrangement tbe 
Government of India would lose heavilv, tbe scheme proposed that 
contributions for tbe benefit of tbe Central Government should be 
levied on tbe provinces to make up tbe deficit For the purpose of 
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agriculturist at heart The 'workmen serve industry for only » 
portion of their lives and expect ultimately to return to their 
villages, which may he hundreds of miles away Secondly, the- 
ordinary workman is not m a position to enter into expensive liti- 
gation, nor has he any organization to assist him in. carrying through 
a protracted case In spite of this, the tendency to litigation is 
far more pronounced in India than m western countries Thirdly,, 
there is a paucity of qualified medical men All these difficulties 
have been realised m the framing of the Act, which m some of its 
details differs widely from typical European measures designedt 
for the same purpose But the introduction appears to have been 
effected smoothly, and the measure is generally recognised as one 
for which there was a real need A pathetic confirmation of this 
view is afforded by the occurrence, in the first month of the opera- 
tion of the Act, of the most serious accident which has yet happened 
m an Indian factory , when owing to the Budden collapse of a portion 
of a Mill m Ahmedabad, some 30 lives were lost The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, together with the measures described above, 
demonstrate the importance which the Government of India now 
attached to labour legislation As indicating the generally liberall 
attitude of law-making upon this subject, we may refei m passing 
to the measure already described m a previous chapter, abolishing 
the penalties formerly prescribed under the Criminal Law for a 
breach of contract by workers m certain conditions 

Among the most interesting of the attempts now being made by 
legislation to safeguard the interests of the Indian workers is the 

recent introduction of a Bill for the protection 
ProtceHon^ol Trade and registration of Trade Unions in India- 
In the course of the vear 1921, Labour 
Unions came prominently before the notice of the general public 
on account of the magnitude and frequency of the strikes which 
took pi are But the development of the Trade Union movement 
has been largely conditioned by the peculiar characteristics of the 
Indian labour The Indian workman is predominantly illiterate, 
and has few leaders from his own class to whom he can turn for 


gmdame In consequence, trade unionism in India has been 

largely led by middle class men, professional 
Growth o! the Trade law-vcr-. and others, who lia-ve not in all 

ca«es distinguished between economic anti 
polilu vl i onuderations Moreover, with the oveephons of the 
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cause of this India, like every other belligerent country, had had 
to divert her energies to the prosecution of the war and therefore 
during these early post-war years there was much reconstruction 
and development work to be done The greater part of this now 
fell to the lot of the Provincial Governments, which also had to 
incur large expenditure m increasing salaries to meet the increased 
cost of living and m adding new staffs and new departments in 
accordance with the expansion of their activities and responsibili- 
ties Thus, the years following 1920 were years of financial loan- 
ness for the provinces as well as fox the Government of India Later 
in this report we shall see something of the political effects of this 
financial stringency, particularly its effects on the working of 
dyarchy The point on which we have to concentrate here is that 
the circumstances of these years were such as to force the provinces 
into heavy expenditure whilst leaving their revenues^ comparatively 
inelastic Thus, Provincial Governments were forced to look for 
relief primarily to the remission of the provincial contributions, 
and the record of debates m the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
and the output of newspaper articles and platform oratory shows 
how strongly the demand for remission was pressed during the years 
immediately succeeding the Meston Award Obviously, however, 
the balancing of the central budget without the aid of provincial 
contributions was the over-riding condition of such remission 
Something has already been said of the economies practised and the 
improvements made m financial machinery which at last brought 
about a balanced budget, and m his budget speech for 1925-26 Sir 
Basil Blackett, after showing a surplus of 324 lakhs of rupees, 
made the welcome announcement that he proposed to distribute the 
large sum of 260 lakhs to the permanent remission of provincial 
contributions To give a full account of the system according to 
which the remissions of provincial contributions are to be made 
would weary the reader It is enough to say that according to the 
system certain provinces have priority over other provinces Mad- 
ras, the United Piovmces, the Punjab, and Burma were given the 
first claim on remissions and not until almost half of the total con- 
tributions had been remitted could any other province claim to 
enter the fortunate circle entitled to relief Thereafter every pro- 
vince in India was to share m the relief according to the measure 
laid down for it until the relief became absolute By this first 
remission, therefore, Madras received the handsome gift of 126 
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spread rapidly, and by the close of the month, the operatives of 
practically all the potton Hulls m Bombay city and Island had 
joined Following the report of the Committee of Enquiry 
appointed by the Bombay Government, the strike collapsed on the 
25th March Many of the operatives had then left for their villages, 
and about anothei month elapsed before the Mills were again work- 
ing at full strength The total number of operatives affected were 
over 1,60,000, and the number of working da vs lost was m the 
aggregate close upon 8 millions The circumstances of this strike 
were remarkable Among the very large number of operatives 
affected, there were scarcely any trade-unions None the less, the 
strike was protracted, and the general freedom from acts of violence' 
was noteworthy 

The legislation to which we have referred is designed to provide 

for the registration of Trade Unions and m certain respects to 

- , _ define the law already existing The subject 

The Trade Union Bill ~ ^ , no , 

was first raised in the Assembly m 1921 as a 

result of a decision of the Madras High Court which seemed to 
threaten the activities of those who organised Unions for the purpose 
of improving the status of labour The proposals made by Govern- 
ment were m the interval widely circulated throughout the country, 
and m the light of the opinions received, a draft Bill was prepared 
and published m September, 1924 The Bill, as introduced m 
February, 1925, offers to all bond fide Trades Unions the oppor- 
tunity of registration, which involves certain liabilities and confers 
certain privileges These liabilities and privileges are alike con- 
fined to registered Unions, and the legal position of unregistered 
Unions or other Associations is left unaffected by the Bill As 
regards liabilities , the Bill requires registered Trades Unions tu 
frame and supply rules in respect of certain specified matters, to 
have their accounts audited, to include m their executive a majority 
of persons actually employed m the Industry with which the 
Union is connected, and to confine expenditure of their funds to 
certain specified objects As regards privileges, the measure will 
protect the officers and members of Trades Unions from liability 
in respect of breaches of contract or restraint of trade arising front 
acts done m J furtherance of trade disputes, registered trade unions- 
will enjoy a laige measure of piotection from liability for the 
tortious acts of their agentB , and their officials will receive a certain 
measure of protection from prosecution for criminal conspiracy m 
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any proposals which may he 'made and to ensure that their dele- 
gates will have adequate instructions before the final votes are 
recorded The next Conference will decide which of the above 
proposals and in what form are finally to be adopted 

Prord the survey of conditions presented m the preceding pages 
of this chapter, it must 1 he plain that the most pressing need of 
India to-day is a 'systematic movement for the uplift of the masses, 
both urban and rural The stimulus to such an uplift does not at 
present exist among the people themselves, and the Administration 
alone cannot do 'very much to encourage it If success is to he 
achieved, continuous efforts on the part of the authorities must he 

supplemented by an impulse towards self- 
The Co-operative improvement on the part of the masses Per- 
Movement haps the most powerful stimulating agency 

m this direction is to he found in the co-operative move- 
ment This movement is only some 20 years old and the progress 
which it has achieved m this short time may he gathered from the 
diagram on the opposite page It was originally introduced into 
India with the object of providing capital for agriculture, hut it 
soon became clear that what the country really wanted was not so 
much capital as instruction m the wise use of it As we have 
already noticed, there are few things more important for the 
economic welfare of the ( nation than the encouragement of thrift, 
co-operative societies now place this aim among their primary 

objects rendering valuable service bv the 
Alms and Achievements ,, , „ ° ,, , , 

collection ot small shares, by receiving 

deposits, and by attempting to induce members to make compulsory 
contributions for special purposes Purther, agricultural non- 
credit societies are playing an increasing part m the rural life of 
India They deal with such matters as the joint sale of agricul- 
tural produce, the production and sale of implements and manures, 
the furtherance of irrigation projects, and the consolidation of 
holdings They open dispensaries and schools, they assist the 
Agricultural Departments in spreading improved methods of culti- 
vation, they maintain communications, they build new roads 

The steady growth of public confidence m the potentialities of 
the movement is well exemplified by the manner m which it has 
survived the troubles of recent years During 1921-22 in parti- 
cular, the whole political atmosphere of 
Steady Progress. India was antagonistic to the purpose and 


Steady Progress. 
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advance made by tbe Central Government to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments can. be excluded from the Public Debt of tbe Government 
of India m tbe same way as advances made on tbe guarantee of tbe 
British Treasury to public bodies in tbe United Kingdom are ex- 
cluded from tbo British Public Debt Tbe real facts regarding tbe 
Public Debt in India will be more obvious and tbe facilities for 
raising new capital will be widened if so large a portion of tbe 
money required for capital development of all kinds is not to be 
raised as at present by a single borrower, namely tbe Government 
of India, on tbe sole security of tbe Indian revenues 

This prolegomenon will seem to those who have made a study of 
Indian financial affairs unduly drawn out, whilst to others it may 
possibly appear obscurely and tantalismgly brief But it is to be 
hoped that it will give, at any rate, a fairly intelligible background 
against which to view tbe present financial condition of India as 
shown m tbe Railway Budget and tbe General Budget for 1927-28 
As tbe Railway Budget comes earlier in time than the General 
Budget and is one of tbe tributaries of tbe latter, we may discuss 
it before we turn to the general finances of tbe country 

The final financial results of 1925-26 showed that tbe railways 
bad contributed 549 lakhs of rupees to general revenues and 379 
lakhs to railway reserves — these figures being better by 17 lakhs 
and 34 lakhs respectively than tbe revised estimates Tbe probable 
financial results for 1926-27 were, however, disappointing A net 
surplus of 594 lakhs was now expected instead of 871 lakhs, tbe 
gioss receipts having fallen sboit by four and a quarter crores, 
while total charges were less by 157 lakhs Tbe gain from com- 
mercial lines was 775 lakhs instead of 1,045 lakhs and the loss on 
strategic lines was 181 lakhs instead of 174 lakhs Explaining 
these figures, the Railway Member said that factors beyond human 
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marketing Co-operative Commission Sale Shops have been estab- 
lished in Lyallpur, which advance 75 per cent of the value of 
all gram which has been brought m Ab a result, the landowner is 
relieved from the necessity of disposing of his gram at an arti- 
ficially low price immediately after harvesting, and can afford to 
wait until the market rate represents a fair return He is also 
released from the grasp of Commission agents to whom, in return 
for loans, he was previously compelled to dispose of his crops at 
far less than their real value. 


In the United Provinces, during the period under review, the 

Co-operative Department has mainly concentrated on the task of 

consolidating the progress already achieved 

United Provinoes. w ore J 

No new society is now registered unless the 

Circle Officer has inspected it twice on the spot and found every- 
thing satisfactory Both membership and working capital 6how 
a gratifying increase , and the financial position of the movement is 
claimed to be sound There are a large number of honorary workers, 
many of whom take a lively interest m the activities of the Co- 
operative Department But the Registrar reports that the movement 
has as yet scarcely seriously affected the masses in whose interest 
it is designed Some of the difficulties at present encountered are 
the legacy of early enthusiasm, when advances were permitted to be 
made for almost all fonceivable objects m more or less reckless 
fashion But the part which the movement is playing in the life 
of the Province is certainly on the increase During the year, a 
Provincial Conference, attended by a fairly large and representative 
gathering of co-operators was held at Benares This excited con- 
siderable interest, which was increased by the organisation of a 
handicrafts exhibition A number of useful resolutions were passed 
and the meeting was pronounced a success 

In Bihar and Orissa, it is remarked that the Co-operative Depart- 
ment serves, to some extent, to focus the activities of other branches 

of the administration The Agricidtural 
Bihar and Onssa Department, for instance, finds it useful to 
introduce improvements m agriculture through the medium of 
co-operative societies A notable experiment m this direction, 
during the year under review, was the formation of a society to 
undertake joint farming on a large scale m Chhota Nagpur 
Similarly, the Department of Industries can often more easily 
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to the general revenues of tins country by tbe railways, and tbe 
high value of tbe latter os an asset to tbe general economy of India 
At tbe beginning of bis speech introducing tbe general budget 
for 1927-28 Sir Basil Blackett was able to announce that tbe final 
results of tbe financial year 1925-26 revealed an improvement of 
over 2 crores of rupees on tbe revised estimates for that year, and, 
reviewing tbe current year’s working, be said that customs receipts 
bad improved by 130 lakbs mainly under sugar and protective 
duties, tbe latter owing to larger exports Taxes on income and 
salt showed decreases of 29 and 20 lakbs respectively Military ex- 
penditure was 67 lakbs more on account of larger purchases and 
increased manufacture of ordnance and other stores In tbe end, 
tbe Budget figures showed a realised surplus of 310 lakbs, a surplus 
for tbe fourth year in succession 

Tbe position of Ways and Means, and tbe Public Debt, con- 
tinued Sir Basil, was extremely gratifying Tbe Government 
hoped to finance their entire capital programme amounting to 27 
crores, and that of tbe Provincial Governments, and to redeem 
maturing debt with less than ten crores of new money They also 
hoped that this money would be forthcoming on favourable terms 
They bad avoided external borrowing since May 1923 and next 
year’s budget provided for no such borrowing Tbe total sterling 
remittance programme for tbe next year was 35^ million pounds 
against 27|- million pounds m tbe current year 

Tbe estimate of revenue for 1927-28 comes to 128 96 crores or 
129 lakbs less than tbe revised estimate of 130 25 crores for 1926-27 
This takes into account tbe reduction of forty lakbs in protective 
duties which will be one result of the new Steel Protection Bill, 
and a reduction under Opium in accordance with the policy 
announced last year The estimated aggregate expenditure was 
125 26 crores This figure included a net military expenditure of 
54 92 crores which, the Finance Member said, seemed to be very 
nearly the mimimum which is absolutely essential to maintain in a 
state of full efficiency an army of the strength at present autho- 
rised The Posts and Telegraphs Department was being worked 
on the fundamental principle that it should not be a burden on 
the general tax-payer, and therefore no reduction in postal and tele- 
graph rates could be expected till revenues improved The surplus 
of revenues over expenditure expected is 370 lakhs, a figure arrived 
at on the assumption that there will be no departure from the 
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experiment will -succeed The co-operative irrigation movement 
made rapid progress, and there was a large increase in the imga J 
tion societies In order to cope with the demand, a large expansion 
of the departmental staff and some addition to the engineering 
staff are now under contemplation The co-operative milk societies 
and the Union to which they are affiliated fully maintained the 
position already won A most satisfactory feature of the progress 
of these societies is the steady advance made hy them towards 
achieving financial independence The Union is mow dependent 
on outside sources for little more than one-fourth of its working 
capital, while 72 per cent mf the societies have been able to conduct 
their business with their own capital 

In Madras, the progress made hy the Oo-operative Department, 
both m the formation of new societies and the development of 
a , those registered m previous years, was very 

satisfactory There was a large increase m 
the number of members and m the amount of share capital, of 
working capital and of reserve fund The steadily increasing effi- 
ciency of many of the local supervising Unions gave evidence of 
the success of the policy adopted by Government of transferring, 
within statutory limits, the control of primary societies to non- 
official organizations wherever such a course is practicable The 
division of the subordinate staff of the Co-operative Department 
has resulted m a distinct improvement in the quality of the audit 
of Societies’ accounts Some noteworthy features of the Co-operative 
movement during the year were the increased activity of building 
societies stimulated by financial help from Government, a 
marked development in the organization of labour societies, and 
an increase in the number of societies formed by cultivators 
to enable them to hold up their crops for a favourable market 
and for the joint sale of their produce The Labour Societies 
were formed to provide work for their members , and many 
were able to get contracts from local Boards, Municipali- 
ties tod Government The co-operative movement also made 
satisfactory progress among the depressed classes during the year 
In Bombay, owing to the unfavourable nature of the season and 
to certain other causes, a cautious policy had again to be followed 

with regard to registration of new societies 
Bombay. There was nevertheless a gratifying increase 

both m the number of societies and m the roster of members It is 
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the miniature province of Coorg is relieved of her annual contribu- 
tion of Rs 12,000 Besides the above, Bombay gets a special relief 
of 28 lakhs, this being half of the full contribution which she ought 
to have paid during the current year The total amount thus 
diveited to the provinces is 545 lakhs which will be available for 
the development of the “ nation-buildmg ” services which all true 
friends of India hove at heart A balance of 101 lakhs from the 
current yeai’s surplus is to be kept as a nest egg for use m connec- 
tion with the mauguiation of the Gold Bullion Standard and the 
Reserve Bank 

Unfortunately the atmosphere both of the Assembly and of cer- 
tain parts of India at the tune of the presentation of the Budget 
was vitiated, as we have seen, by the conti oversy over the stabili- 
zation of the rupee, and the undoubted merits of the above statement 
were thus not acclaimed as fiankly as they would otherwise have 
been Still, m spite of the charges made m some quarters that the 
Budget for 1927-28 had been framed as a monumental defence of 
the Government proposal to stabilize the rupee at Is 6 d gold, 
criticism was softened to some extent by the jubilant realisation 
m the provinces that the burden of provincial contributions had 
at last been rolled fiom their backs, and that even that part which 
was only temporarily remitted by this budget stood a good chance 
of being permanently remitted by the next At any rate, few will 
be found to deny that this budget is a worthy result of the efforts 
and sacrifices of the past four years or to hope that it will prove to 
be the prelude to a period of financial prosperity and development 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance promises to prove the herald of this hoped for period 

We have already seen that the report was given great political 
importance m this country by the powerful agitation which was 
raised against one of its recommendations, namely, the recommenda- 
tion to stabilize the value of the rupee at Is Gd gold At this 
point we shall have to study the report as a whole, and, in con- 
sideration of its importance and comprehensive character, at some 
length But before doing so a few words may be said about the 
circumstances in which the Commission was appointed. India, 
like every other country in the world, had her currency system 
severely tested by the Great War Silver rose to a high price and 
the metal contained m her token com, the rupee, became worth far 
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training A particularly fruitful branch of development is the 
provision of night schools which are now flourishing m certain 
parts of the Presidency 


In the Central Provinces, the financial position of the co-opera- 
tive movement showed some improvement, that of the Provincial 


Central Provinces. 


Bank being of considerable strength But 
the condition of the rural societies continued 


to be unsatisfactory, and the total number of societies of all kinds 
showed a decline both m numbers and m membership It is also 
reported that the Co-operative Store movement showed little ani- 
mation Owing to the large amounts due for collection, the 
statistics of arrears present an unnecessary gloomy appearance , but 
it is remarked that ulint is really necessary is the careful fixation 
of instalments in consultation with the societies, so that the amount 
due m any year should be within the paying capacity of the 
members 


In Burma, it is remarked that the year 1923-24 has been one 
of successful progress for the co-operative movement The Co- 

operative Council has been de-officialised ; 
the Agricultural and Co-operative Associa- 
tions have been further developed, and a scheme is being evolved 
for the granting of credit facilities by the Imperial Bank on the 
security of societies’ pronotes Since the introduction of the move- 
ment, the progress has been striking , and its effect on economic and 
social conditions is undeniable But if co-operation is to have 
lasting effects it must stand more and more on its own feet Gov- 
ernment has done what it can to inculcate the main qualities which 
co-operation requires, namely, thrift, moral responsibility, and self- 
sacrifice for the good of the community It is now for the people 
themselves to determine whether the influences of co-operation are 
to be permanent or not 


In Assam, the number of societies, their membership and their 
working capital showed a gratifying increase during the year under 

review The Department of Agriculture has 
'^ 8sam * now been amalgamated with the Co-operative 

Department, and action is being taken for the expansion of the 
movement without immediate increase of staff It is hoped that the 
active inter-working of both Departments will contribute much to 
ameliorate the conditions of the agriculturists Here also, as m 
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Tlie lepoit deals with the following main topics — 

(a) The establishment of a gold standard for India, 

(b) the creation of a Central Bank, its organisation and res- 

ponsibilities , 

(c) the ratio of the rupee to gold and 

(d) the arrangements to be adopted during the period which 

must elapse before the Central Bank can be brought into 
being 

It was signed bv all members of the Commission and contained 
a minute of dissent by Sir Purshotam Das Thakurdas, which will be 
mentioned m due course 

The first part of the report — about one quarter of the whole — - 
is occupied by a discussion of the existing currency system of India 
and its defects and may be summarised as follows — In the first 
place, the system is far from simple and the basis of the stability 
of the rupee is not easily intelligible to the public It is quite true 
that, as Mr Keynes said as long ago as 1913 m his book “ Indian 
Finance and Currency ” “In the Gold Exchange Standard and 
m the mechanism by which this is supported, India 
is m the forefront of monetary progress ” But only students could 
appieciate the merits of this mechanism and therefore, if it could 
be replaced by something easier for the ordinary citizen to under- 
stand, it would be advantageous to do this The Indian Currency 
consists of two tokens in circulation paper notes and silver rupees — 
which are mutually convertible and there is also the unnecessary 
excrescence of a thud full-value coin — the sovereign — which does 
not circulate at all Further, the rupee token, into which there is 
an unlimited liability to convert the note token, is very expensive 
and is liable to vanish from circulation if the price of silver rises 
beyond a certain level Secondly, the Commission criticises the 
system of reserves with its cumbrous duplication into the Paper Cur- 
rency reserve and the gold standard reserve and the dangerous and. 
antiquated division of responsibility for control of credit and cur- 
rency between the Government of India and the Imperial Bank. 
The Government control currency and the credit situation is con- 
trolled, so far as it is controlled at all, by the Bank Thirdly, the 
expansion and contraction of currency are wholly dependent on the 
will of the currency authority and do not expand or contract auto- 
matically Lastly, the system is inelastic 
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a formidable opposition to the introduction of new and more health- 
ful practices But the prospect is by no means hopeless The 
receptivity of the educated classes to new ideas increases year by 
year , and the small band of devoted workers who labour unselfishly 
among their fellow countrymen attracts more and more recruits 

Bor a rapid amelioration of the sanitary condition of India, two 
things are requisite In the first place, the administrative agency 

Possibilities of which commands such resources as the 

Improvement State can devote to the task must enjoy 

popular confidence and proceed along lines in conformity with the 
prevailing mental processes of the people In the next place, this 
agency must be supplemented by organised public opinion if it is to 
possess sufficient driving foice to overcome the dead-weight of age- 
old inertia The first essential is already to some extent realized, 
since sanitation has been transferred to the popular branch of the 
reformed administration But the second requisite still falls far 
short of the requirements of the country It would be difficult to 
praise too highly those public men who are devoting their time, 
energy and enthusiasm to the task of educating their countrymen 
along the lines of sanitary progress Such organizations as the 
Servants of India Society can display a record of which any country 
might be proud Moreover, despite the obstacles imposed by cur- 
rent social practice, the training of women workers is making steady 
progress Reference has been made m previous Statements to the 
activities of the Poona Seva Sadan Society' which, m the 15 years of 
its existence, has sent out more than 150 women as teachers, lady 
doctors, nurses, midwives, and public health visitors Tear by 
year, it educates and equips nurses, women medical students, and 
teachers whose influence is spreading steadily throughout the locali- 
ties m which they work If only India could be covered with a 
network of similar organizations, depending for their efficiency 
upon the enthusiasm of devoted workers and enjoying the confidence 
and admiration of the masses, the sanitary problem would be solved 
in no long period Official and semi-official agencies do what they 
can, but until the impulse comes more directly from the people 
themselves than is at present the case, progress must be slow 

During the last ten years, much has been done to improve the 
sanitation of the larger towns , but of late financial stringency has 
cnused a falling off The opening up of congested areas and the 
replanning of cities on better lines are peculiarly difficult m India 
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of tins scheme were to eliminate tlie threat to the currency inherent 
m the possibility of the rise m the price of silver and also to cure 
the uneconomic habit of the people of holding the precious metals- 
as a store of value The chief objections which the commission found 
to this scheme were the insuperable difficulties which must be en- 
countered in obtaining the necessary credits For, to introduce the 
scheme in all its stages would require £103 millions of gold, whilst 
the annual cost of the scheme would be considerable Again, the 
Indian Government would have for disposal about 200 crores of 
silver rupees and the effects of this on the silver market throughout 
the world are obvious Other silver using countries, particularly" 
China, might follow India’s example and in any case the large extra 
demand for gold from India would cause increased competition for 
gold among the countries of the world and lead to a substantial fall 
in. gold prices and a substantial curtailment of credit which, m> 
their reaction on India, would on balance be unfavourable 

The standard which the Commission favoured may be described 
as a Gold Bullion Standard, the essence of which is that the ordin- 
ary medium of circulation in India should remain, as at present, 
the currency note and the silver rupee, and that the stability of the 
currency in terms of gold should be secured by making the currency 
directly convertible into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money An obbgation should be imposed by statute 
on the currency authority to buy and sell gold without limit at rates 
determined with reference to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in 
quantities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation being im- 
posed as to the purpose for which the gold was required Since gold 
bars are to be given m exchange for notes or silver rupees, not for 
export only, but for any purpose, this is not an exchange standard 
but an absolute gold standard In order, however, to protect the 
wholesale bullion market, it was essential that the currency autho- 
rity should not become the cheapest market for gold m India or 
provide gold for non-monetary purposes and the Commission propo- 
sed that the conditions governing the sale of gold should be so 
framed as to achieve these purposes This could be done by fixing 
the Belling prices of gold at rates which would enable the bank to 
replenish its stock of gold without loss by importation from London 
There is no need to detail the various technical reeommendations- 
which the Commission made m relation to this mam proposal, for 
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scheme for subsidising' private practitioners to take up work in 
newly-established surgical centres, round which existing village dis- 
pensaries may be grouped By this means it is hoped gradually to 
bring advanced medical aid within the reach of every locality 
Local bodies, where they exist, are taking up the question of sanita- 
tion Many District Boards possess qualified Health Officers under 
whose guidance a large amount of useful work has been initiated 
In general, these authorities are displaying an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of sanitary reform , but hitherto their efforts 
have been gravely handicapped by financial stringency But inter- 
est is awakening The Public Health Departments all over India 
are now organizing propaganda work m rural areas Cinemato- 
graph films and magic lantern slides, illustrating the sources of the 
commonest infectious diseases, and explaining preventive and cura- 
tive methods, are now being exhibited m many rural districts The 
co-operative movement is displaying m this field, as m so many 
other, its potentialities Co-operative anti-malaria societies are now 
working m certain parts of India, notably m Bengal A Central 
society has been established, m connection with which a network 
of anti-malaria and Public Health societies have been established 
throughout many of the Bengal villages The Central society ar- 
ranges for magic lantern slides, for dramatic performances, and for 
cinema shows, "while placing at the disposal of local societies the 
result of recent researches on malaria, kala azar, cholera and other 
preventable diseases Each local society is required to carry out 
certain definite measures m its locality , including the improvement 
of drainage, the clearing of undergrowth, the preparation of a map 
of stagnant pools, and the initiation of arrangements for kerosene 
treatment by volunteers , the administration of quinine to malarial 
cases, and the systematic maintenance of the fever index of the 
village. 


Among the most pressing problems of India’s public health is the 
infant mortality It has been calculated that every year some 2 

million Indian babies die Birth registra- 
Inlant Mortality. tion is still too casual to afford precise data, 

but it may be stated with confidence that one in six, or perhaps even 
one m five, of the infants born in India perish within the first year 
of life In crowded industrial cities, the rate is even more lament- 
able, and it is believed that m certain localities the death-rate vanes 
from over 200 to 600 per 1,000 In England, the corresponding 
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adjustment of prices to Is 6^ was still to come, that no adjustment 
m wages had taken place, and that until the general adjustment of 
prices is complete, the Is Gd ratio gives the foreign manufacturer 
an indirect bounty of 12£ per cent He also believed that the Is 
4:d rate should be regarded as the natural rate for the rupee and 
that any alteration would have serious political effects in India 

It is unnecessary to undeitake any elaborate comment on this 
summary of the Royal Commission’s Report, for the reader will 
immediately perceive that its proposals, if earned into effect, will 
be literally epoch -making, for those which relate to the proposed 
Reserve Bank and its functions will start a new epoch m the history 
of Indian banking and the organisation and administration of 
Indian currency and finance generally These proposals have been 
embodied in a Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill which 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on January the 25th, 
192T, and, after being circulated, was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee of the two houses of the Central Legislature, by whom 
it is now being considered One very far-reaching consequence of 
this Bill, namely, the large measure of freedom in currency policy 
which it would confer upon the proposed Reserve Bank of India, has 
been already noticed and here its contents may be examined more 
closely Before doing this, however, we shall find it an aid to our 
understanding of the contents of the Bill and their implications if 
we review as briefly as possible the existing organisation of banking 
in India 

Indian banks fall into four well-defined classes First there is 
the Imperial Bank of India, with its many branches all over the 
countiy, numbering over 160, m addition to about 20 sub-agencies 
Next come the exchange banks, which are really branches in India 
of banking corporations whose main interests are m Europe or the 
Far East and who finance the Indian export trade as an important 
addition to their mam operations Next come the Indian joint- 
stock banks, and lastly the numerous and heterogeneous group of 
Indian bankers, brokers, Marwaris and so on, whose operations are 
almost entirely confined to the interior of India It is the mem- 
bers of this group who finance the movement of crops to the ports 
where the exchange banks, so to speak, take them over and begm 
their operations It is well-known that India is woefully short of 
banks and it has been calculated that there are still approximately 
500 towns in India with populations of 10,000 ar- 3 — 
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lions into the epidemics with which India is afflicted. Towards the 
end of 1923, a conference of medical research workers was held in 
Calcutta, which a large number of medical officers attended As 
a result of its deliberations, the Government of India appointed an 

expert Commission to enquire into the 

^Itescarch Workers * 1 origin and progress of kala azar The ex- 
■ j penditure has been met partly from cen- 
tral revenues and from the Indian Research Fund, and partly from 
-contributions made by the local Governments concerned In other 
directions also, the conference proved of such value that a similar 
meeting was convened m October 1924 The deliberations proceed- 
ed along four principal lines The first was the financial position 
of the Indian Research Fund Association, and the research pro- 
gramme for 1926-26 Next came disoussions concerning the nature 
and causes of diseases requiring urgent investigation and the lines 
upon which investigation should be conducted These topics led 
naturally to a consideration of the promotion and co-ordination of 
research m India, and particularly of the possibility of enlisting 
the co-operation of medical practitioneis, both civil and military, 
who have opportunities for investigation Finally, came the ques- 
tion of the application of the discoveries made by medical research 
workers to the benefit of the people of India It is also worthy of 
note that His Excellency Lord Reading has recently headed a move- 
ment for the formation of an Indian Council of the British Empire 

Leprosy Relief Association It is proposed 
Leprosy to carry on an earnest campaign against 

the disease m India , and as a first step to collect the fullest possible 
information regarding itB incidence Further, as a result of the 
proposals made by Dr Norman White m his report to the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations, the Government of India have 
accepted the proposal for the establishment of an Epidemiological 
Intelligence Bureau at Singapore The School of Tropical Medicine 
Epidemiological and Hygiene m Calcutta, which owes its 

Intelligence Bureau inception to Sir Leonard Rogers, has con- 

tinued its investigations into the principal tropical diseases encoun- 
tered in India 

Closely connected with the question of sanitation,' in which are 
involved many of the customs and habits springing from the social 

heritage of the Indian people, is the pro- 
Social Eelorm. gress of social reform The more character- 
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unification of the control ovei tlm ipmmvpm Under (ho Itlll, il ^mi 
proposed Hint Hie Indian Cunonc-y sinndntd nhouhl holwotui nor 
and 1931 lie n gold exchange st anthill By Ui it* Hill Him Htnmivn 
Bnnlc would take over from the Gov ei union! ilto po.ution of ciirinney 
autliority and would nEo talc o\cr tlio undoi taking lo give gold 
exchange tor legal tcnclei in India and to accept legal m evluinpo 
for gold But after India and to accept legal tender m cm liungi' 
for gold But after 1931 there would lie laid on the Resent* Bank, 
as currency authority, an absolute obligation to give gold in ex- 
change for legal tender and to pay out legal tender foi gold at prices 
fixed m relation to the parjtj" of the rupee 

We can now turn from the gold bullion standard to the question 
of the Reserve Bank, whose impoitamc for India it is difficult to 
exaggerate Clearly the Reserve Bank would represent an enoi- 
mous step forward in the development of India’s financial and mone- 
tary machinery and would, ns Sir Basil Blackett said when lnhn- 
ducing the Bill, “ assist that gradual silent revolution in India’s 
economic life which promises to bring higher opportunities of life 
and higher standards of living to even, one in the country ” The 
Imperial Bnnk of India would he able to continue with greater 
freedom than at present its task of extending limiting fn«iliiie= all 
over India whilst the Reserve Bank would he aide to take over from 
the Government of India many of the esstnlmllv hanking functions 
which they at present perform The Government’s remittance 
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laid upon tlieir right to paiticipate m the educational machinery It 
is encouraging to notice that the proportion of the depressed class 
pupils is everyth eie using, although their numbers are still infinite- 
simal as compared with the size of then community But it is im- 
possible adequately to solve the pioblem until the social sense of the 
Indian peoples advances to a level at which certain customs, in- 
herited from a more primitive age, will be recognized as a slur upon 
the good name of the country In which connection it is important 
to notice that the public conscience is gradually awakening to the 

senousuess of the untouchability-question^ 
Awakening IrtereJ Among living Indians Mr Gandhi has doiie- 

most to impress upon Ins fellow-countiymen the necessity for ele- 
vating the depressed classes His influence has unquestionably 
served to arouse widespread interest m this problem "When he was 
at the height of his reputation, the moie oithodox sections of opin- 
ion did not dare to challenge his schemes Of late, however, theie 
have been signs that certain schools of thought are prepared to dis- 
pute both the necessity and, indeed, the desirability of introducing 
any widespread reform of the caste system This much at least i& 
certain, if the problem of untouchability is to be solved, the solution 
must come not from Government but from the people themselves. 
Voluntary agencies are already active among the depressed classes. 
The educational work of the various Christian Missionary societies 
as well as of organizations other than Christian m their mspiiation, 
is beyond alLpraise Schools m large numbers for the education of 
depressed classes have been founded, and a body of public opinion 
is gradually arising which recognises that these unfortunates have 
a claim to be treated as fellow human beings Already some im- 
pression is being created upon the stout wall of orthodox opinion. 
Last year, a body so representative of Hinduism as the Hindu Maha 
Sabha passed a resolution removing from the untouchables the ban 
m regard to schools, public wells, meeting places, and temples 
More important still, theie are slight but significant indications m 

many parts of the country that class con- 
sciousness is slowly awakening among the- 
untouchables During the period under review a campaign of pas- 
sive resistance was inaugurated, within the boundaries of an Indian 
State, to assert the right of the untouchables to enter some of the- 
roads round the famous temple at Yykom Further, the more en- 
lightened members of the depiessed classes are beginning to organize- 
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issue repaanblo at par on the 1 Utli September, 1970, or at the option 
of Government on or after the 15th of September, 19G0, at three 
month 5 ; notice The issue price was Rs 88 giaing a }ield of nearly 
per cent Subsoi iptions to the loan aacro payable in cash, in G 
percent Ronds 1926, G per tent Ronds 1 027, or 51 per cent War 
Ronds 1928 Those Bonds wore neeepted at Rs 101 Rs 102-4-0, 
and R c 10G-8-0 re«pcetnelv. per Rs 100 nominal ns the equivalent 
of cash in subscription to the loan 

In the Loan Notification it ms announced that tho loan would 
open on the 7th .Tune, 192G but would be closed without notice to 
subscriptions m cash and in the form of 192G Ronds ns soon as the 
total subscriptions in these two forms amounted to approximately 
23 crorcs, and, in ana case, not later than the 2Gth .Tune, 1926 
The loan, howcaer, remained open for subscription in the form of 
G per (cut Ronds 1927 and 5’ per cent "War Ronds 192S without 
limit of amount up to the 2Gtli June 192G 

Conditions were extremely favourable for the floatation of the 
loan The public distrust of industiial issues hi ought about In the 
lnrge losses incurred in industrial investments during the last throe 
or four venrs still continued, nnd for some months there had boon 
a crowing demand foi Goacrnment securities, while the sttpplv of 
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co-ordination of the efforts of social workers all over the country. 
For the last few years, two separate social conferences of great im- 
portance have been held annually , the one under the auspices of the 
Liberal Federation, the other in connection with the Indian 
National Congress The proceedings of both these bodies have much 
m common The principal resolutions deal generally with the re- 
form of the caste system and the removal of untouch ability , the en- 
couragement of social legislation , the reform of marriage laws , the 
education and elevation of women’s status, the unlift of the abori- 
ginals, the extension of women’s suffrage, the advocacy of temper- 
ence, and the abolition of the parda system In each case, there 
is strong speaking upon the abuses inherent m the present organi- 
zation of Hindu society But while admirable resolutions can be 
adopted readily by meetings composed of ardent reformers, there is 
great difficulty m translating them into practice It is however, 
encouraging to notice that the number of those who devote their 
lives to the inculcation of the new ideals, though still very small, is 
steadily increasing , that the public at large is beginning to support 
their activities with financial help , and that the acknowledged lead- 
ers of Hindu thought now admit that social reform is among the most 
vital of all the problems which India must solve 


In addition to the depressed classes, strictly so called, there exist 

certain communities known as criminal tribes, whose hereditary 

occupation is burglary, highway robbery. 
Criminal Tnbes m ° j V. •, 

or even assassination Towards the uplift 

of these unfortunates, who are a positive danger to the community 
as a whole, both State and voluntary effort has for long been directed. 
The tribes are concentrated into settlements managed either by Gov- 
ernment or some such organization as the Salvation Army 

They are reclaimed, subjected to kind hut firm supervision and 
assisted to gam a decent livelihood Special efforts are made to 
teach skilled trades to hoys and young men, to find them employ- 
ment, and to reclaim them from the attractions of their hereditary 
pursuits By a process of discipline and education, these tribes are 
gradually being won over to tbe side of civilization And if the 
efforts now being directed to this end can be sufficiently augmented, 
it is possible that this particular problem may assume, before the 
lapse of very many years, an aspect distinctly more encouraging 

There are other specific characteristics of Indian life which are 
particularly repugnant to the social reformer The seclusion of 
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'l in*, howe'Ci, did not moan Hint (lie Committee's recommendations 
wore to ho shohcd The budget for 1927-28 contained two propo- 
sals for changes in tn\ntion based on the Bcport These changes 
lolnicd to t lie* abolition of the export duty on hides and the reduc- 
tion of the import dutj on motor cnrt> and various motor accessories 
The fiist of thesp pioprjsals, it mil be remembered, was rejected by 
the legislature, but the second was accepted 

This discussion of financial aflairs duung the jear may be closed 
In n reference to the scheme foi the scpaintion of Accounts and 
Audit of which, a full account wnsgnen in lasljcnr’s Beport The 
scheme is reported to hu\c walked furh ''ell dining the year, but 
its extension from the United Piownees to the other provinces in 
India docs not appear ns a step lihch to ho taken in the immediate 
future Before this can happen, its success in the United Provinces 
will have to he full' established Experience of the scheme m this 
province lias shown that although it involves extia cxpcndituio, 
tli is is countei-h llancod to a considerable degree by the economies 
which losult from the olosci check on expenditure and from reduc- 
tions in establishment charges 
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obseiver ns so unliappy, may discover m social reform a new interest 
to wlncli they may devote their lives 

In the preceding- pages a brief outline lias been given of some of 
the moie characteristic difficulties which attend the social reformer 

in India We have now to consider two 
Drink ard Drugs problems almost universal m their scope, 

the problem of drink and the problem of drugs Drink, as visualised 
by Western leformeis, is almost unknown in India, save in those 
few places where heavy concentrations of industrial labour occur. 
This fact is explained by the geneial lcpiobation m which indul- 
gence m stiong drink — as distinguished from indulgence m drugs 
is held among the Indian people The per capita figuie of consump- 
tion foi diugs ns well as for liquor is ieiy low The excise revenue 
pei head, including what the State domes from both sources, varied 
m 1924-24 fiom 4 annas 6 pies in the United Prounccs to Its 2-5 
in Bombay Between these two exti ernes came T annas m Bengal, 
8 annas in the Punjab, 13 annas m Assam, 14 annas m the Central 
PiOMiices, Be 1-3-G m Madias, and Re 1-5 in Sind During this 
penod there was an appieciable decline m excise levenue m the 
United Piovmces and in the Punjab In the majonty of cases, the 
local Governments are now taking drastic steps to deciease licit con- 
sumption, and since excise is a tiansferred subject everywhere, 
save m Assam, the opfliion of the local Council has been brought 

upon the whole subject The policy 
foimerly pmsued by the Government of 
Ind.a has been fiequently summed up as that of maximum revenue 
fiom minimum consumption Every caie was taken to minimise 
temptation for those who do not dunk and to discourage excess among 
thos^ who do Government intei vention operated to legulate both 
the quality and the quantity of the liquoi consumed , the former by 
the piescnption of a certain standard of strength, the latter by the 
lew of still-head fees which the consumer automatically paid But 
with the transfei of excise to ministerial control, considerable 
depaituie^ from this policy have been made In several instances, 
local Governments have now definitely accepted complete prohibi- 
tion as then goal The process is necessanly slow and difficult 

Souices of illicit supply aie far more acces- 
sible m India than m any Emopean coun- 
tiy In many places, liquor can be had from almost any palm tiee, 
with no moie appaiatus than a knife and a toddy pot Hence, 
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Towards Prohib tion 
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passed into British hands But this concern was only remote and 
accidental Until recently the people of India could not feel that 
they had any living interest in such matters since they had no 
voice in them and were not even in direct contact with them 
Since the war, however, her improved international status, her 
growing economic stake in the world, and her representation m the 
Imperial Conferences have provided her with both the incentive 
and the need for taking a close interest m woild politics and affairs 
In particular the presence of large numbers of her nationals m 
various parts of the Butish Enipiie has forced her to take an in- 
terest in the domestic politics of the Dominions and Crown Colonies 
and in Imperial politics m general, especially when these are con- 
cerned with the Near East and Asia Thus, as one of the members of 
the Butish Commonwealth, India has found her interest insensibly 
widened and attracted outwards until very few parts of the world 
are left in whioh she has no interests of any kind In fact India’s 
importance m international affairs is steadily growing and is al- 
ready far from negligible But, interesting as it would be to de- 
velop this theme, it is outside the scope of the present chapter 

Turning now from this wider topic, we see that India has her 
own external interests which are peculiar to herself and which fall 
broadly into two classes sharply distinguished from each other 
There are first her relations with her immediate neighbours on her 
landward side, and secondly her guardianship of the interests of 
her people overseas, most of whom are living m some part or other 
of the British Empire The problems raised by this second class, 
as already indicated, are ultimately problems of Imperial politics, 
whilst the former resolve themselves primarily into problems of de- 
fence This latter dictum does not mean of course that India con- 
stantly apprehends danger from all her neighbours across her land 
frontiers Such a notion is far from the truth as a brief descnp- 
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mteiests of economic production As stated in the preceding 1 pam- 
grapli, tlio effect of lcducmg consumption is indirect rather than 
diroct The mciease of crime can thcicfore no moie he attributed 
to it than to the raising of the still-head duty and the introduction 
of the auction system ” An Excise Committee appointed by the 
Bombay Government has lately published a leport nhicli shows no 
neakening in the deteimination of refonners to extirpate the drink 
evil The leport lccommends the adoption of total prohibition as 
the declared goal, and this has been accepted by the local Govern- 
ment who state, novel tlicless, that accoiding to the latest infoi mo- 
tion, crime has increased to an alarming degree, and the present 
Establishment is unable to cope v ith it. The Excise Commissionei , 
m summarizing the admimstintion of lus Depaitment m 1923-24, 
mites that his task grows more difficult year by year For this 
period, excise crime stood at the high figure of 4,57G cases as against 
3 979 during the past 3 ear In the opinion of experienced officers, 
howevei, the number of cases detected represents an insignificant 
percentage of the excise ciime which is going on He remarks, “ The 
only true gauge of vhat is happening is the fall m the receipts from 
still-head duty The receipts from still-liead duty fell during 
the year by Its 12 lakhs This is due to the fall m the con- 
sumption of licit liquor This increase in crime, however, 
shows that more illicit liquor was consumed, but to what extent 
the one is replacing the other, it is not easy to say It cannot, lion - 
ever be controverted that illicit liquor is making headway against 
licit liquoi , and the fact that, m spite of reduced consumption, the 
licensee can make a present to Government of an extra Bs 19 lakhs 
over last year’s license and vend fees, leads to more than a suspicion 
that he is becoming the ally of the illicit distiller ” He concludes 
by stating that while an increasing revenue and decreasing con- 
sumption are satisfactory results of the year’s working, the growth 
of illicit distillation, illicit importation, and the transition to hemp 
drugs and denatured spirits are very alarming aspects of the situa- 
tion He considers illicit distillation to be the worst of these fea- 
tuies, and believes that the evil must perforce grow rapidly, unless 
Government is prepared to strengthen the excise staff In other 
localities, the situation seems no more reassuring The policy of 
_ most local Governments is either avowedly or practically prohibi- 
tionist m response to the pressure of temperance enthusiasts 
But this policy seems m many provinces to have been carried to 
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production, transit and sale of tlie drug tliiougliout tlie country 
This lias been done by concentrating cultivation, so far as Butisb 
India is concerned, within limited aieas, by tbe discontinuance of 
cultivation m many Indian States as tbe outcome of bargaining , and 
by a pel feet system of licensing and control of sliops The success 
of this policy is proved by tbe results In 1893, when tbe Royal 
Commission on Opium conducted its enquiries, tlie average consump- 
tion per bead, per annum, was 27 grams, while m recent yeais it 
bas been about 18 grams The figure for 1923-24 was 17 2 giams 
Even m 1893 tbei e was very little abuse of opium eating Tbe Royal 
Co m mission found “ no evidence of any extensive moial or physical 
degradation fiom its use ” Tbe reduced figuies of consumption m 
recent years suggest that there must now be veiy little abuse mdeed 
m connection with opium Enhanced prices and restucted supply, 
together with a welcome, though slow, tiend of public opinion, are 
lesultmg m a decreasing use of opium for ceremonial hospitality or 
for peisonal indulgence, and are thus tendmg to restrict the con- 
sumption of the di ug to purposes either medicinal or gw-asi-medicmal 
The figuies of every province will show to what extent the policy 

of Government lias been justified Between 
1910-11 and 1923-24 the consumption has 
fallen m Madras fiom* 1,17S maunds to 878 maunds, m Bombay 
fiom 1,436 maunds to S19 maunds, m Bengal from 1,626 maunds 
to 99S maunds, m Burma from 1,306 maunds to 772 maunds, m 
Bihar and Onssa fiom 8S2 maunds to 654 maunds, m the United 
Provinces fiom 1,545 maunds to 603 maunds, m the Punjab from 
1 ,5S4 maunds to 834 maunds, m the Central Piovmces from 1,307 
maunds to 761 maunds, in Assam fiom 1,511 maunds to 911 
maunds Only m the North-West Frontiei Piovmce and m Ajmei- 
Meiwaia is theie a slight increase fiom 69 maunds to 72 maunds 

and from 69 maunds to 71 maunds lespec- 
?ndmOT d as e TRe“ P mT Ovely In 1910-11 the consumption for the 

whole of India was 12,530 maunds, m 
1923-24 it was 7,406 maunds At the same time the revenue 
derived from opium in the various piovmces of India owing 
to the enhanced price at which the diug is sold, has n^en 
from Rs 1 63 ciores m 1910-11 to Rs 2 66 croies m 1923-24 In 
deference, houe-\er, to the opinion expressed m certain quarters, 
the Go-vernment of India has asked the local Governments to consi- 
der three aspects of the opium question the high consumption m 
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mto British hands with the conquest of the Punjab in 1849, the 
threat of nn invasion by Napoleon Bonaparte and the ambitions 
schemes of the Emperor Paul of Russia had caused tho British to- 
look anxiously to the North-West and begin their North-West 
Frontier policv untimely mill embassies to Persia and Afghanistan. 
Hnlcolm and Klphnistonc w ere the foierunners of a long lino of 
distinguished “ politicals” who for the past three or four genoia- 
tions have been both the instruments and the makers of Bniish. 
policv on the North-West Frontier The ill-starred military ad- 
'venture known as the first Afghan Wai was the fust ovcit inovo 
m the long duel between Great But mi ind Rnssm m Asm Con- 
ducted for the most part 1*\ diplomats, the duel led to no aimed 
clash between the two pnnrimE although in 18S5, following tho 
incident at Pcnjdeh. war hr tween (treat Britain and Russia seemed 
inevitable. This, however, pro.cd to be the last of the realU dnnger- 
ous war scares lit tween tlie tvo countries, and with tho Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of l n 07 a pi nod of less troubled rf lot ions began 
and continued to the downfall of th*> old Rmmnn Empire in 1917 
Since the change of the r< trime in ltn»M i i im-es for ntiMoh in this 
quarter, though of a dtfb rent cb it ml. r from those of fortv vonrs 
ago, have been roncwid '1 he North- W* -t Fnuitier i*- still tlie solar 

plexus of the British power in A’la and the nuhturv problem of (ho 
frontier is rightly described *\ s the frontier prohh m gar rrccllciicc in 
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Rigorous Control 


Policy of Government 


endeavoui mg to supply opium direct to the 
Governments of consuming countries As a 
lesult of steady perseveiance, India nou sells, roughly, tlnee- 
fouiths of hei total export of opium dnect to responsible Govern- 
ments And as regards the balance, the conti ol of the impoiting 

Govei foments remains absolutely unimpaired 
The Government of India, so far from press- 
ing then opium on any country, do not allov opium to leave the 
ports until the Government of the territory to which the consign- 
ment is going certifies that the opium so to be exported is requned 
for legitimate purposes India indeed exports no opium to anv 
country which prohibits imports , she exports no opium m excess of 
quantities which the Government of the consuming countiy desires 
to admit, and she has m cases voluntaiily placed limits on exports 
fiom India, irrespective of what the particulai demands may be 
She does not now, nor has she at any time, exported dangerous drugs 
such as morphia, heiom, cocaine and the like, to America, as she 
has not infrequently been accused of doing Further, India has 
loyally and faithfully earned out the provisions of the Hague Con- 
vention, m which particular her conduct might well serve as an 
example to other countries interested m the opium traffic Speaking 
m the Legislative Assembly m March 1926, the Finance Membei ex- 
plained the policy which the Government of India were carrying 
thiough He pointed ‘out that between 1913 and 1923, the total 
number of chests exported from India had fallen from 15,760 to 
8,544 The expoits to China had fallen from 4,612 chests to zeio, 
those to Singapore from 2,367 chests to 2,100, to Hongkong from 
1,120 to 240 , to Penang from 200 to ml, to Colombo from 150 to 30 , to 

Batavia fiom 3,535 to 900 Only m the case 
Exports decline o £ destinations was there a noteworthy 

rise The chests exported to Bangkok had nsen from 1,350 m 1913 
to 1,600 m 1923, and those to Saigon had risen from 450 in 1913 to 
2,975 in 1923 The Finance 'Member proceeded to explain the 
manner m which the Government of India were carrying out their 
agreement under the Convention He continued — 


“ In regard to the expoits, they aie cairymg out their agreement 
under the Convention to the full They have m one or two cases 

gone beyond it In the case of Macao, where 
The Fmanc^Memher’s they were convinced that the amount import- 
ed under license was more than the colony 


t 
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tribes have historical connections with Afghanistan and m some 
places are hound to the neighbouring tribes of Afghanistan by ties 
of blood The importance, therefore, of our relations with Afghanis- 
tan to the state of the North-Western ti ans-f rontier, is obvious 
It ib possible to distinguish two different parts of the trans- 
border which present two somewhat dissimilar sets of conditions 
One part is the territory which stretches from north of the Kabul 
River to Wazinstan, whilst the second is Wazinstan itself. The 
relations between the Indian Government and the tribes inhabiting 
the hist of the above divisions have m recent years been satisfac- 
tory on the whole North of the Kabul River are great chiefs like 
the Hehtar of Chitral, the Nawab of Dir, and the Mian Gul of 
Swat These may fight among themselves, but they all desire 
friendly lelations with India Trade between this section of the 
trans-border and India is active and the Swat River canal finds 
employment for many hardy spirits who would otherwise make a 
living by committing crime inside British India South of the 
lands of these great chiefs are the Mohmands, Afridis, and Orak- 
zais, all of whom have far too many connections with India to fight 
except on any but the most serious giounds Wazinstan, however, 
presents a very different face Its people are fanatical and intract- 
able to a degiee, and have come less under British influence than 
any other of the great tiansborder tribes The Indian Govern- 
ment have conducted seventeen active operations against them since 
1852, and four since 1911, the latest of which provided the most 
desperate and costly fighting in all the history of the North-West 
Frontier Also as one goes from noith to south of Tribal Territory, 
one finds that the constitution of tribal society grows steadily more 
democratic until it reaches the extreme m Mahsud country where 
until the last few years a state of chaotic license prevailed m which 
every man was a law to himself and a well-aimed bullet was more 
effective than any consideration of right and justice 

From the Sikhs, the British inherited only a haphazard un- 
scientific, and ill-defined frontier line They took over no policy 
or system of understandings or agreements, and for a whole genera- 
tion the Indian Government limited its frontier policy to abstention 
from interference m tbe troubled affairs across the administrative 
border tempered by fleeting punitive expeditions against individual 
tribes when necessary But the advance of Russia in Central Asia 
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It seems plain on reflection tlint many of the pioblems discussed 
m the piecedmg pages of this chaptei liave one single root Tins is 

the geneial lack of education at piesent cha- 
Importance oi laetensing the masses of the Indian people 

Education Until this defect can he lemedied, it seems 

unlikely that India •will develop the encigv necessary for the attain- 
ment of economic and political well-being Unless the ideas of the 
people can be enlarged, and their outlook extended be) one! the nar- 
row" bounds into which tiadition at present confines them, the masses- 
must lemain pooi and ignoiant, the women-folk limited m then 
spheie of activity, the piogiess of sanitation, and the conquest of 
disease must be indefinitely postponed In short, without a wule- 
spiead system of education of a kind adapted at once to hei capacity 
and to hei need, India cannot hope to lenlise those aspirations to- 
wards nationhood which are at present cheushed by her educated 
classes 


x 


Pre:e t Condition 


Much remains to be done befoie the mstiuctional machine can be 
placed upon a broad and substantial basis A study of the diagiam 

opposite to this page will show that out of 
247 million inhabitants of Butisli India, 
only some 9 3 millions are at present being educated In other* 
words, undei 4 per cent of this vast population is pui suing anv 
course of instruction In the pi unary schools, which must con- 
stitute the foundation of any solid educational structuie, scarcely 3’ 
per cent of the population is enrolled Obviously, therefore, illi- 
teracy is geneial Accoidmg to the census of 1921, the number of 
literates m India was 22 6 millions, a figure which included 19 S 
million males and 2 8 million females In other words, only 122 
pei nnlle of Indian men, and 18 per mille of Indian women, can read 
and write These figures, unsatisfactoiy though they are, leveal a 
slight impiovement upon the results of the census of 1911, when the 
lespective proportions were 10G pei mille for men, and 10 for women 
It would be leasonable to suppose that the fundamental weakness 
of the educational stiucture would be apparent m all its blanches 
This, however, is not the case The position in regard to secondary 
education is lemaikable Uo less than 0 G per cent of the total' 
population is under instruction m secondary schools Since the 
women can almost be excluded from the calculation, this is- 
a proportion far gi eatei than the corresponding figuie foi 
England and Wales Even more sinking are the figuies for 
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sent along the whole frontier a wave of unrest which broke in 
Waziristan m the bitterest and most determined fighting which 
the Government of India have ever had to undertake on the North- 
West Frontier. When peace was restored once more it was 
realised that the time had come to try to settle the “ political ” 
part of tho Frontier problem once and for all, and that the attempt 
should begin in the old frontier storm-centre Wazinstan 

The new policy is essentially positive and constructive in 
character It is a forward policy in the very best meaning of the 
word, for it is not a policy of military conquest but of civilisation 
Its central features are the opening of Wazinstan to civilising in- 
fluences and giving to the tribes a stake in the administration of 
law and order Since 1920 fine highroads have been driven 
through the hills of War i n c *an linling the transborder posts with 
military posts in the rear, and tubal levies or Khassa'dars, finding 
their own rifles and ammunition, have been enrolled to police the 
country Thus the spirit of * elf-government among the tribes of 
Wazinstan and their scn c e of responsibility will be 1 ept alive, 
whilst British influence and economic forces will v ork steadily to 
destroy the causes which for centuries have lept these virile people 
as murderers and rob! ers We «dnll He K hortlv what measure of 
success has already amended Ibis policy, but first we may glance 
qnickly at tic emvirg system of border defence in order to com- 

vdpfp. thl- twH r.S r "*■ t-trrrt rml tor 
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Tlie position with regard to the strength, organisation, etc , of 
all Civil Armed Foices in the Province came under the examination 
of a Committee specially appointed for the purpose The Com- 
mittee submitted their report m dune 1926 and it is under consi- 
deration 

The history of the North-West Frontier during the year under 
review has been one of almost absolute peace, a very welcome and 
striking contrast with the state of affairs a few yeais ago when 
tribal raids into the settled districts of the Frontier Province were 
things of almost daily occurrence and when there was constant 
fighting between the regulars, militias, constabulary and police, 
and hostile tribal forces The present condition of Wazrristan is 
a very poweiful tribute to the beneficent and effective character of 
the policy described above The new roads are being more and 
more widely used for ordinary traffic, and, what is almost incred- 
ible to those who knew Wazinstan only a few years ago, taxis and 
other traffic can now go unprotected along the roads in Wazrristan. 
In short the working of economic forces which was contemplated 
by the new policy is m opeiation and is producing results On the 
whole, relations with the tribes m Waziristan were extremely satis- 
factory during the year Political officers have moved about the 
country freely and have visited its remoter parts such as Wana at 
the head of the Gonial Valley where before the Afghan War of 
1919 the headquarters of the Southern Waziristan militia were 
located The economic development of the country is receiving 
attention, schools have been opened, and arrangements for the 
conservation of forests in the vicinity of Razmak are in hand In 
last year’s report it was said that the history of Waziristan since 
1921 is a record of an important movement in human progress and 
it cannot be denied that the year under review has seen that move- 
ment continued and advanced 

Elsewhere on the frontiei, as far as the Indian Government is 
concerned, the same peace prevailed as m Waziristan In the 
Khyber there has been a certain amount of unrest among the Zekka 
Eli el Afndis who have recently made two raids into Afghanistan 
British territory however remained immune from raids throughout 
the year and there is no reason to doubt that the Khyber Railway, 
the opening of which was chronicled last year, will play the same 

k 2 
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aie under instruction for between 3 and 4 years only, and for tlie 
gi eater poition of that time, four out of five linger in. the lowest 
class In consequence, there is a tendency to forget all that they 
have learned after the short period of schooling comes to a close 


•On any general survey of the existing educational position, it is 
clear that the fiist and most vital task is an attack upon the llliteiacv 

of the masses But this pioblem is com- 
llliterasy o! the Masses plicated by factors peculiai to India, some 

of which have been buefly remaiked upon alieady Among them 
may be included the poverty of the people , the inadequate condition 
of communications , the persistence of certain traditional ideals 
tending to confine education to hei editary literate castes, the 
conflict of communal mteiests and the chasm between ruial and 

uiban life These factors have, bioadly 
Ob3tade3 h^Impro7e- speaking, opeiated to prevent the growth of 

a desire foi education among the people 
at laige Another senous difficulty is constituted hy finance 
As will be seen from the diagram on the opposite page, the total 
expenditure on education m India m 1923-24 was Its 19 9 cioies 
This sum, while repiesentmg a fi action of the public resources of the 
pountiy, which compares not unfavouiably with the piopoitions 
devoted by othei nations' to the same puipose, is quite inadequate 
for the calls made upon it Moreovei, the difficulties of laying it 
put to the best advantage are enhanced by ccitam peculiai lties of 
Indian life Eoi example, no "Western country has found it possible 
4o cany tlnough a mass progiamme of populai education without the 
.employment of a large pioportion of i\ omen teacheis But m India, 
for leasons noticed elsewhere, the assistance of women is not usually 
available Equally serious aie the handicaps to which the village 
school is exposed The social conditions of the country discouiage 
men of tiamed intellect from letummg to the mofussil and fiom 
influencing the masses in the dnection of education It is difficult 
to imagine how the lural education of the West would have proceed- 
ed had it not been foi the help of the paison, the doctoi and the 
aqune But the leligious oigani7ations of India do not ofiei to 
educated men the same oppoitumties of social woik and influence 
as fall to cleigvmen of the West, nor is theie the same scope foi the 
Indian medical giaduate m the village as exists foi a piactitionei 
m the English countiyside The luial masses still piefei the 
Unani and Ayurvedic systems o^ medicine, whose exponents are 
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which in its most aggravated form, men servants (Ghulams) and 
maid servants (Kanin) were tlie absolute property of their masters, 
who could pait wife fiom busband, and children from parents 
Indeed, short of the actual taking of life, the master’s powers over 
Ins Ghulani or Kaniz were absolute There were, however, no cor- 
responding obligations on the part of the masters, who were not 
obliged to feed or clothe their slaves, and could even cast them out 
into the world to earn their own living, without m any way re- 
linquishing their rights to resume absolute power over them at 
any time 

Erom time to time it was found possible to mitigate the rigour 
of this system, and by 1914 its worst features had been abolished 
m the part of Kalat known as Makran In the wild tract known 
as Jhalawan however, progress was slower and more difficult But 
the Baluchistan Administration consistently worked for total 
abolition and succeeded m 1925 in awakening the active interest 
of His Highness the Khan m the movement His Highness then 
gave the Agent to the Governor General an invitation to assist in 
putting an end to all forms of slavery m his State, and thus sup- 
ported, His Highness has at length been able to overcome the 
opposition of his more backward tribal Sirdars On the 4th 
November 1926 His Highness signed a decree declaring that from 
that date the existence of private property m slaves had ceased to 
exist m Kalat 

There has never been any question of compensating owners for 
the freeing of* their slaves Such slaves — and these are the 
majority — as are content with therr lot will remain with their 
masters, receiving as wages what they formerly received as main- 
tenance Of those who are not content, the men will be able to 
leave openly instead, of having to abscond as they used to do, and 
many absconders now living in Sind will be able to return to their 
homes without fear of molestation As for the women, the new decree 
prohibits the abuses under which they suffered No Kaniz is now 
liable to be bought or sold, gifted or inherited, nor will the owner 
of a Kaniz be permitted to sell her away from her parents under 
the guise of marriage The masters merely lose their prospective 
profits from the sale of women, and for this no compensation is 
required 
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local self-gov eminent, we have noticed tlie general reluctance on 
tlie pait of municipalities and distuct boaids to apply coercive 
measures even to sucli a vital matter as tlie collection of then own 
rates It is, therefore not surpiismg to discover that foi some time 
thev have displaved an even greater timidity m employing compul- 
sion m the sphere of education Fortunately, tlieie aie symptoms 
that this timidity is disappearing Compulsion is now enfoiced 
willim ceitam aieas m every province Where the idea is novel, 
it is taken up with enthusiasm In the Punjab, foi example, com- 
pulsion has been accepted by 23 Municipalities and 218 District 
Boaid Areas But general expenence tends to show that the mtio- 
duction of the compulsory system is handicapped, first, by financial 
stnngenrv, and secondly, by the prejudice, natural to a statically 
oiginised society, against applying it to all classes of the popula- 
tion Foitunntel}, the Ministries of Education aie now occupied 
in investigating the best means of translating compulsory primaiy 
education fiom theory into piactice In Bombay, foi example, the 
compaialnelv unsatisfactory lesults of the eaihei Compulsory 
Education Act lie's e led to a lecognition that the initiative m the 
mattei of compulsion can most easily come fiom Government As a 
rule, it is being found that the best lesults aie obtained by mtio- 
ducmg compulsion onp in those places, such as municipal areas, 
w lieio there is a stiong sentiment m its favoui , and then co-operating 
in the utmost possible dogiee with the eftoits of the local authonties 

in making the new system a success The 
Its Utility utihta of the compulsorj principle to India 

at present consists in two things In the fiist place, it enables the 
authorities to keep jnipils under instruction until the} 7 have made 
red progiess, and in the second place, it leads to economy lry con- 
« filtrating the pupils into suitable centies Tho foimei consideia- 
tion has long been present to the mind of Indian educationists, and 
the unfoi tun lie ellects. prodwcd 1>\ stagnation m the lowest classes 
writ' pointed nut man} \cnis ago Each now, conditions are but 
little impioved, for the Punjab Government lately noted “Past 
< v|n rii in i> bis levelled m.inv distressing facts Yen mam 
pupil'* do not pi meed be\ond the fiist class It is obvious that a 
ion-idcr 'hie pmportion of these bo\s derive but little benefit from 
tluir ‘(booling If the real test of edui itional juogitss is tin 
i. din uni or ill it< i *tr \ tlnii tlie largest ninei-c in enrolment can 
<>nh hi ngui'bd < onti ibuting tovards that piogiess when the 
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Readers of Inst year’s repoit will remembei tlie seizure of the 
Island of Urta-Tagai, an Afglian island in the Oxus River, by 
Soviet troops and the peaceful decision of the dispute which ensued 
by a mixed commission During the year under review a treaty 
of neutrality and non-aggression was concluded between the Afghan 
and Soviet Governments It was signed at Paglinian on August 
31st 1926 but up to the end of March 1927 its ratification had not 
been announced 

A German-Afghan treaty anangmg for diplomatic relations and 
mutual friendship between the two countries was signed at Berlin 
on the 3rd March 1926 and i atified by both Governments at Pagh- 
man on September 15th 

Relations between India and Persia remained cordial through- 
out the year A message of congratulation was sent by the Govern- 
ment of India to His Imperial Majesty Riza Shah Pahlvi on the 
occasion of his coronation m April 1926 His Imperial Majesty 
replied expressing his smceie thanks and high appreciation to His- 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Government of India No deve- 
lopments of any great importance took place in the Persian Gulf, 
but on the 4th August 1926 a Muscat Baluch sepoy of the Bahrain 
Levy Corps ran nmock killing the Indian officer (a Subedar) and also 
a Havildar He also wounded Major Daly, the Political Agent, 
though it would seem that he intended the shot for the Subedar 
whom he subsequently killed, as the latter was standing near Major 
Daly's table at the time The murderer was tried and shot As a 
result of the enquiry into this incident it has been decided to re- 
cruit the Levy Corps (police) from India The Gulf Baluchis of 
whom it was previously composed have been discharged 

The relations between India and Tibet continue to be most 
friendly It is difficult to gauge what advance modem civilisation 
is making m Tibet for although the Dalai Lama’s palace- 
in Lhasa is now lighted by electricity there remains a 
strong piejudice against modern innovations The Tibetan 
Government have decided to close the school which they 
opened at Gyantse m 1923 for the education of the sons of Tibetan 
officials under the headmastership of a graduate of an English Uni- 
versity, but it may be hope'd that their decision is only temporary. 
During the year some Tibetan officers received artillery framing m 
India 
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Secondary Education 


inoie to the municipalities and the distuct bonids, to whom the 
Education Dcpaitments act raihci ns technical advisers than ns 
supervising agencies As a result of this development, despite the 
reluctance on the pait of local bodies to tax themselves, man} district 
boaids and municipalities all ovei the country aie at piescnt levying 
cesses to the maximum leviable hguie with the object of assisting 
the institutions non made ovei to them As a nhole, despite the 
difficulties .msmg fiom inexperience, the impiession gathered from 
a peiusal of the Provincial Reports is that m many areas, and with 
some conspicuous exceptions, the local authorities are discharging 
their functions earnestly and conscientiously Their lelations with 
the Education Depnitments seem generally good, but m the earlier 
stages of the decent! alisation experiment, the change has in some 
localities produced a certain fuction, which is unlikely to subside 
until gieatei experience shall bring greater wisdom The stimulus 

to popular enthusiasm m educational matteis 
which has accompanied then transfer to 
Ministerial conti ol is by no means confined to the pnmary stages 
There has been of late an increasing realisation among the Provincial 
authorities that secondary and university education m India,, 
although quantitatively more satisfactory than primary education, 
possesses qualitatively veiy senous defects Secondary education, 
m particular, is m many parts of India of poor standaid and badly 
regulated In consequence, the major portion of those boys who 
pass through the full secondary course enter the world with little 
preparation for citizenship The merits and dements of good and 
bad high schools, it has been said, vary in degree but not m kind 
The methods of instruction, the aims which inspire the work of the 

staff, the daily routine, the principles of 
study, and the ambitions of the scholars, 
seem to differ very little throughout the country The demands for 
secondary education seem inexhaustible, and efforts at improvement 
are liable to be swallowed up m an overwhelming supply of cheap 
and bad institutions The proprietors of private schools are able 
to manage their academies at the lowest possible limits of efficiency ; 
and since the most necessary ingredients of education as generally 
understood, namely, social life, and good physical conditions, are 
not demanded, 'they are not forthcoming It is now generally 
admitted that secondary education needs to be radically remodelled 
m order to bung it more closely into contact with the needs and 


Defects 
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On the 14th January the last part of the expedition for the liberation 
of the slaves left for the Triangle The number of slaves in the 
Triangle is believed to be not less than 5,000 persons, and the cost 
of emancipation alone is estimated at Eg 3,00,000 

There is little to report concerning the relations during the year 
between the Government of India and the Indian States These 
were uniformly cordial although in the late summer of 1926 nego- 
tiations between the Government of India and His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad concerning the introduction of cer- 
tain reforms m the administration of the State were magnified by 
sensation-hunting newspapers into an attempt on the part of Gov- 
ernment at unwarranted interference in the internal affairs of 
Hyderabad 

The only surviving son of Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, 
was, on the strength of certain precedents, recognised as her heir 
in preference to the son of her deceased eldest son Her Highness 
the Begum then voluntarily abdicated in favour of her son The 
Khanta intimating His Majesty the Kin g Emperor’s recognition 
of the succession was delivered by the Agent to the Governor 
General m Central India at a Durbar in Bhopal on the 9th Julv 
1926 

The record of the year in the fiist of the two sections into which 
we divided Indian external affairs is thus seen to be almost wholly 
satisfactory The record m the other half, that which rs concerned 
with affairs of Indians overseas, is equally satisfactory since it 
includes the latest agreement reached with the Government of 
South Africa as well as certain developments in the position of 
Indians in Australia But before he turns to the events of the year 
the reader may find it useful to recall the outstanding features of 
Indian emigration overseas 

There are at present about 14 m ill ion Indians settled in the 
Empire outside India and it is well known that Indian emigration 
has been bioadly of two lands The first was that of unbilled 
labourers either under indenture, as to Eiji, Mauritius, Natal and 
the West Indies, or under some special system of recruitment, such 
as was adopted for emigration to Ceylon and Malaya The second 
is the spontaneous emigration of persons belonging to the profes- 
sional, commercial and artisan classes The second has naturally 
followed the first, but it has also extended to places where there 
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continued to recognise or to refuse to lecogmse schools without being 
able to give the mattei adequate attention 01 discussion, since each 
school’s case carue up as one item among anything from one to two 
bundled items of business This is written in full recognition of 
the devotion with which the membeis ol the Syndicate laboured at 
their impossible task Meantime, m the gi eater number of the 
thousand high schools of Bengal, teachers worked on starvation 
wages without hope, prospects, or status, money which ideally 
should be given back to the schools by the body which controls them 
m an attempt to make them better, being lavished on the building 
up of an agency for advanced teaching and lesearch, an agency 
which, valuable as it is to Bengal, cannot but be considered, as 
regards some of its developments, as dearly bought at the price of ai 
moiibund 01 anaemic school system The hopeless condition of the 
pnvate schools caused the proposal of the Retrenchment Committee 
to depiovmcialise high schools to be strongly suppoited by the vast 
bulk of the pnvate teacheis of the province ” ^Fortunately, how- 
evei, the views expressed by the majority of local Governments are 
far less pessimistic Revised methods of inspection , increased pay 
of the stall, the encouiagement of manual training, of physical 
development and of the boy scout movement — all these are features- 
bioadly typical of the new regime m most paits of India 

• 

The geneial control of the univeisity system, with the exception 
of certain alldndia sectarian institutions and the Delhi University,. 

falls within the province of the local Govern- 
The University System mfmts The 0oTCrnmeut o( India _ Wtc1 _ 

undei the lefoimed constitution, still retain certain functions m con- 
nection with university mattei s, particulaily in the sphere of 
legislation Of late, university education lias undei gone a striking 
change as a result of the lead supplied by the recommendations of 
the Calcutta Univeisity Commission Up to some foui years ago, 
the fipical Indian univeisity consisted of scatteied colleges, one- 
often separated fiom the other by many miles "With inadequate 
staff and liiconsideiable equipment, these colleges, m the majonty of 
cases attempted to comey mstiuction far moie elaboiate than lay 
within then competence, while the unneisitv itself puisued a 
phantom existence as an examining body In substitution for this 
sr stem, the Calcutta Unirersity Commission lecommended the 
< te ition of t entiulned unitary universities, residential and teaching 
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ciate this fact dispassionately, and tlioir nutation at the gnevances- 
of their fellow-counlijmen in the Empire is apt to he expressed 
against Great Britain and the Indian Government Moie parti- 
cularly is this so when grievances arise among Indian settlers in 
the Ciown Colonics whose governments occupy a different position 
from those of the Dominions vi^-n-vn His Majesty’s Government 
The importance to the whole Empire of the pioblems which have 
arisen m connection with Indian Emigration has recoived recogni- 
tion in successive Imperial Conferences from that of 1921 onwards,, 
nnd a hasty Suncy of the recent history of Indian emigration 
affairs ns far thej' concern other paits of the Empire wull help to- 
wards an appieciation of their present state 


Tho denial of their right to the finnchise, and the conditions 
under which they are allowed to immigrate and obtain and retain 
domicile, and, m certain parts of Africa, then right to hold land, 
to enjoy trading facilities, and to escape fiom compulsory segre- 
gation have been some of the principal grievances of Indian settlers 
m other paits of the Empire As far as the self-governing Domi- 
nions are concerned, the Reciprocity Resolution passed at the 
Imperial "War Conference of 1918 affirmed the right, of each commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth to conti ol by immigration 
restrictions the composition of its own population, and this position 
has been accepted by reasonable Indian opinion, although it is not 
prepared to accept the policy of exclusion from these territories 
which have not yet attained Dominion status Apart from the 
conditions of actual immigiation, Indian opinion has of late pro- 
tested against certain disabilities such as inadequate representation 
upon Legislative bodies, exclusion from the Municipal franchise 
based upon a common electoral loll, and the non-payment to Indians 


of a minimum wage proportionate to the cost of living, to all of 
which Indian settlers have for long been subjected m some part or 
other of the British Commonwealth The delegates to the Imperial 
Conference of 1921 agreed, South Africa dissenting, to a resolution* 
which admitted m principle the claim of Indians settled in Sthov 
parts of tho Empire to equality of citizenship and the 
suggestion that India should negotiate direct with South in 

regard to the existing position, was also-registered Subsequent to 
the Conference, the Right Honourable V S Srinivasa Sastr* visited 
Canada, New Zealand, and Austraba m order to consult with those 


Governments as to the method of putting the resolution into eaec 
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largely upon tlie extent to which the new intermediate colleges 
succeed These institutions maj well relieve the universities of 
elementary work and permit them to undertake the higher activities 
which strictly belong to them But it is to he noticed that the 
intermediate colleges ha^e still to make then waj , and in certain 
provinces there are signs of a tendency to re-impose university 

control over instruction of the intermediate 
Future Prospects stage, owing to the prejudice against any 

lengthening of the degree course TFe should further remark, in. 
connection with the future prospects of higher education m India, 
that the multiplication of universities is not without its dangers 
Already in Northern India, where new institutions are springing up 
with remarkable rapidity, there are signs of competition for under- 
graduates Since the motive for this competition is very largely 

financial, it. is likely to he attended, if 
Ominous Tendencies suffeied to persist, with undesirable conse- 
quences in the direction of lowered standards The United 
Provinces Government remarked in July, 1924, “ There is reason to 
fear that the establishment of self-governing universities is tend- 
ing to lower the standard of higher education Under the stress of 
financial pressure, the universities have begun to compete foi 
students and the easier they make the courses and examinations, 
the more likely they ar,e to be successful ” Fortunately during the 
period under review, an encouraging development has occuned m 
the Indian university system which mav contribute much to obviate 
this and other dangers caused by the rapid increase of autonomous 
institutions The need for co-operation among the different Indian, 
universities has for some time been pointed out fiom authontative 
quarters, for it is only by means of such co-operation that the 
universities can regulate themselves, adjust their standards, and 
increase the prestige of university education throughout the country. 
In May, 1924, the Government of India summoned a Universities 

Conference at Simla and invited all the 
A Possible Solution TJ ,, •, , . 

Indian universities to send representatives 

to it The response was spontaneous, and the results satisfactory 

The importance attached by Government to the movement may be 

judged from the fact that Lord Heading himself delivered an 

inaugural address The University representatives displayed a 

developed sense of responsibility and a full appreciation of the 

fact that since government conti ol was now virtually non- 
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Colonial Legislative Council, tlicir consequent political helplessness, 
dcspiio tlicir -very large stake in tlie economic life of tlie Kenya 
Colons , and the threat to tlicir interests through proposals restrict- 
ing immigration Deputations both fiom the Kenya Europeans 
and Indians, and from the Indian Legislatuie, waited upon the 
Colonial Office, and towards the end of July, 1923, His Majesty’s 
Government announced tlicir general policy towards the country 

At the Imperial Conference of 1923, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
pleaded powerfully for on examination of the position of Indians 
in the Dominions and Colonies bj a Committee to he appointed by 
the Government of India The Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the sug- 
gestion, and accordingly a Committee was formed which assembled 
m London early in April, 1924 The results of the representations 
made by this Committee on the subject of Kenya was announced by 
Mr J H Thomas in the House of Commons on August 7th, 1924 
On the question of franchise and of the Highlands there was no 
change in the position, but as regards immigration, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies decided that an Ordinance whuh had been 
framed on the lines of restricted immigration should not be enacted, 
though he reserved to himself the right to enact the Ordinance at 
am time should native African interests appear to be threatened by 
the influx of immigrants from abroad As regards Indian Coloni- 
zation, Mr Thomas announced that it was proposed to set apart an 
area in the lowlands for agricultural emigrants from India, but 
before the scheme took final shape, an officer with experience of the 
needs of the Indian settlers and agricultural knowledge should be 
sent to report on the areas to be offered for colonization The Gov- 
ernment of India, lion ever, thought it inadvisable to proceed any 
further with this idea The work of the Colonies Committee did 
much to abate the bitterness which existed m the relations between 
the different classes of settlers m Kenya, and the situation was fur- 
ther improved by the decision of the Indian community to relinquish 
their attitude of non-co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative Council This, 
roughly, was the position in Kenya at the end of March, 1926 

Turning now to a brief account of recent affairs in South Africa, 
we may note the following as the salient points 

In 1919, the Union Government appointed a Commission to 
enquire into the whole question of Asiatics trading and holding land 
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in many directions lias not been pioportionate to the enthusiasm 

displayed by those m chaige of educational stiategy It would 

be a mistake, however, to suppose that financial stnngency 

_ has opeiated m a direction entnely sinister 

Resulting Economies Tl , , , , 

It had led to a minute investigation into the 

existing resources with a view to then more effective utilisation It 

bas led to the general overhauling of the educational machinery, 

"to the moie advantageous employment of the available officers, and 

to the concentiation of educational effoit upon certain limited tasks 

■possible of accomplishment Ceitam piovmces have been able to 

show verv striking results from this policy For example m the 

Punjab between 1921-23 the percentage increase m expenditure on 

primary schools was only one-quartei of the percentage mciease m 

the numbei of scholars Fuither, m the secondaiy schools, while 

the numbei of pupils mci eased by 15 3 per cent , the budget for 

secondary education was enhanced by S pei cent only 

The troubled political situation has offered a fuithei obstacle to 
immediate educational expansion As was pointed out m previous 

statements, the non-co-operation campaign 

^Atmosphore^ included in its progiamme a conceited 

attack upon the whole educational stiucture, 
-and the creation of a paiallel maclnneiy of “ national ” instruction 
The actual results vanbd from piovmce to piovmee, but m geneial 
it was responsible foi a decline m the numbei of pupils undei 
instruction m Government schools, and for a senous depression of 
educational finance Student discipline was giavely affected, lead- 
ing to senous offences against school and college legulations 
Unfoitunately, the debit items weie not offset hi any satisfactory 
entries on the credit side The educational authonties throughout 
the countn would certainly have welcomed the mauguiation of the 

experiment of “ national education ” But 
Nat 0 to E alEdncatio 0 l ” before long it was cleai that such distinctive 
features as the new schools showed weie un- 
wortln of imitation There was little evidence that the vernacular 
was moie extensn eh used m the “ national ” schools than m tho 
lecogmzed institutions, while the cuinculum differed very little 
from that piescnbed by the Education Depaitment It has been 
viated that tlu tearliers “were all prodmts of the lecogntsed 
-i'-tem rnd weie onh qualified to teacli what thei had learned 
Teo olien tin v weie not qualified even to do this, and 


Tho Expenme t o! 
Natto al Edncatio i ” 

wortln of imitation 
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pails, {lie alliance is less mnihod, bul is nonetheless of n substantial 
chnincfei almost c\er\ w l»ci o Tn (lie light of the educational 
acquirements of India, (Ins piogu ss mud lie counted insufficient , lmt 
it lopioscnts onh the first fi nits of the pi ocoss of ie-mgani7.itton, tbe 
full elTocts of which have been delaicd boll) In financial s(nngenov 
and In political uni os t 


1 Provinclnlism ” 


A perusal of the lepoits of tbe Depailments of Public Instruc- 
tion of the various Indian pionnees, -while it pioduces an impression 

of Mtnlitl and of geneial optimism for tbe 
futuie, ie\eals a marked dnergence in the 
lines of deiolopment now being simultaneous!! undertaken m the 
various parts of tbe country It is, of com sc, mcMtable that each 
province should dcselop its own cdurationnl polici , foi proiincinl 
conditions differ widoli But there ate certain matters m which 
local or piovincial innaiion may affect ndiersoh the general pro- 
giess of education We have alreadj noticed tbe complaint that the 
multiplication, of umveisities is beginning to lead, under the pres- 
sure of competition, to the loweinig of standaids m certain institu- 
tions Agam, while it is natuial that a province should recruit 
its officers from among its own population, the extension of this 
principle to academic appointments is lilcelv to result m a certain 
deterioration It is, therefore, much to be regretted that on 
account of financial stungency, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, which was* the only body competent to collate, foi the 
benefit of the piovmces, the educational experience demed from 
the whole of India, has been abolished It is peifectly true that 
education has now passed undei the control of the Piovincial Govern- 
ments, but, for this very leason, some machinery is required 
through which the Cential Administration may mitigate piovincial 
partieulanem by encoui aging conferences between piovincial authoi- 
lties, by pooling experience and by keeping steadily before the 
eyes of the people the national as opposed to provincial aspects of 
education We have already noticed, as a healtliv development 
the proposal for the mention of an Intel -University Board t But 
university education is aftei all hut a single branch of the whole 
problem Unless the principle of co-operation can he more widely 
extended, extreme pi ovmcialism m public institutions may well 
result m accentuating latliei than in obliterating lacial, linguistic, 
and provincial lines of cleavage, to the postponement rather than the 
acceleiation of a united Indian nationalitv 
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EAST AFRICA, CEYLON AND MALAYA 

Ale authorities in these states to place their Indian «!»«*«* 
footing of complete equality with other classes of His ] . 

Subjects . 

Earlier m this chapter we reviewed the position of Indians m 
East Africa which m last year’s report was described as quiescent 
but in November, 1926, information reached the Government of 
India that the Government of Kenya contemplated undertaking 
legislation at an early date m order to make the European and 
Indian communities responsible for the net cost of their education 
It was originally intended to give effect to this decision by levying 
from Europeans a tax on domestic servants m their employ and 
from Indian a poll-tax The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial Government, decided 
that both communities should pay the same form of tax, viz , an 
adult poll-tax For Europeans this has been fixed at 30 shillings 
and for Indians at 20 shillings An Ordinance giving effect to this 
decision was passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and came into 
force from 1st January, 1927 But for the excitement over this 
episode, events seem to have moved smoothly m the colony and there 
is no indication that the process of racial appeasement which started 
a couple of years ago is likely to be interrupted 

From Tanganyika there is little to report for the year under 
review The East African Commission, of which the Hon’ble W. 
Omisby-Gore, M P , was Chairman, recommended m their report 
that a Legislative Council should be established for the territory. 
A Legislative Council was accordingly created for Tanganyika m 
March, 1926 Of the seven un-official members of this body two 
will be Indians 

The question of the fixation of a standard minimum wage for 
Indian estate labourers in Ceylon and Malaya has been under consi- 
deration ever since emigration of Indian labour to these colonies 
was declared lawful m 1923 under the provisions of the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922 So far as Ceylon is concerned, full agree- 
ment has now been reached between the Government of India and 
the Government of Ceylon and the lattei have prepared draft Legis- 
afaon to give effect to the terms of the settlement The necessarv 

detX7 bef ° r6 * ie Ceyl011 Council. The 

"“““f 4 -I! he found in the Government of 
India 6 communique, dated the 29th September, 1926 a copy o] 
which will he found reproduced as an appendix is regLd! 
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to the education of girls Certain communities, it is true, whose 
social practices are generally enlightened, have from time imme- 
morial insisted upon female education, hut the immense prepon- 
derance of opinion m India still declines to be convinced of its. 
necessity So long as there is no genuine demand for the 
education of women, progress m this direction is hampered by Berious 
obstacles The parda system, the inadequate supply of women 
teacheis, the difficulty of devising courses of instruction, these and 
many other problems are likely to remain almost insoluble unless 
they are swept aside by a gieat wave of enthusiasm — which is depend- 
ent upon a change m the whole public attitude of India towards 
women-kmd It must not be imagined, however, that female 
education is being neglected by the authorities In almost every 
province, the number of girls under instruction is steadily 
increasing High sclibols and colleges are being multiplied, and 
energetic propaganda work is being undertaken It is the magni- 
tude of the problem, rather than the lack of effort, which makes the- 
rate of progress seem so painfully slow 
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INDIANISATIOH OE THE ARMT 

Army includes officers holding the Viceroy’s Commission, winle In- 
dian Officers holding the King’s Commission are now admitted to 
the Indian Army under a regular system, a feature of which is that 
m the ordinary course they are posted to certain selected units of 
Cavalry and Infantry -It is with the increase m the latter 
class that Indian opinion is principally concerned King’s 
Commissions are now to he obtained by Indian gentlemen qualifying 
themselves as cadets m the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, or 
by honoraiy grants to Indian officers whose age or lack of education 
preclude them from holding the full commission m the ordinary 
sense Commissions in this Becond category are granted honoris 
causa and are not regarded as augmenting the authorised establish- 
ment of commissioned officers It, therefore, follows that if an 
Indian is to enjoy the fullest opportunity of adopting a military 
career on terms of absolute equality with the British officer, he 
must pass through Sandhurst Ten vacancies have been reserved 
annually at Sandhurst for Indian cadets, and m order to secure a 
suitable supply of recruits for these vacancies, there has been estab- 
lished in India the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College 
at Dehra Dun In this institution the normal course of education 
has been planned to occupy six years, and the arrangements so far 
made will enable a maximum of 120 boys to be in residence together 
The college has already proved to he a great success and there is 
every hope that it will amply achieve the intention for which it 
was created Indian political opinion, however, was not satisfied 
with the scope of the college and demands were made for the estab- 
lishment m India of some institution which would have the same 
functions as the Royal Military College at Sandhurst A debate 
on this subject took place m the Legislative Assembly during the 
Delhi Session of 1925 after which, m response to the feeling on tho 
subject then expressed, the Government of India offered to appoint 
a committee to investigate the whole question of the establishment of 
an Indian Sandhurst This committee was appointed later m tho 
year with Lieutenant General Sir Andrew Skeen as President Tho 
terms of reference to the Committee were as follows — 

“ To enquire and report — 

(a) By what means it may be possible to improve upon the 
present supply of Indian candidates for the Bang’s 
Commission both m regard to number and quality 
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It is impossible rightly to estimate the currents of party politics 
during the year 1924-25 without some reference, however brief, to 

Mr Gandhi’s remarkable movement This 
Sequelae o£^Mr ^Gandhi’s was m essence an attempt to assert the 

claims of Indian civilization, of Indian cul- 
ture, and of Indian values against the dominance of the Western 
world As such, it attracted to its banner many who approved the- 
ends for which it stood rather than the means which it advocated 
for their attainment The failure of the campaign to achieve these' 
ends while leaving their brightness still undimmed, has subjected 
efforts to attain them along other lines to certain BenouB handicaps. 
During the period under review, Indian political life has been 
broadly conditioned by two heritages of Mr Gandhi’s move- 
ment The first is the refusal of a large and influential section of 
the educated classes to work the reformed constitution in the spirit 
postulated by itB designers, the second is a dangerous and wide- 
spread communal tension But for the disability represented by 
these legacies, the year might have been more notable In actual 
fact, the political record of 1924-25 centres round the endeavour, 
by those who were once followers of Mr Gandhi, to redress these* 
two fundamental difficulties 


Even before Mr Gandhi’s removal from the sphere of active poli- 
tics, there ha*d not betfn wanting a section of his followers who be- 
lieved that Some, at least of his boycotts, 
The First Legacy ol Non- -were disastrous to the true interests of the 
Cc-Opwation, Council cause w tuch he had at heart The utter 

failure of his campaign to achieve the ends 1 
for which it was designed considerably strengthened both the con- 
viction and the prestige of the malcontents By the end of the year 

1922, the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com- 
RiS entry ” party 0 **" mittee, appointed by the Indian National 

J Congress, showed that the so-called “ con- 

structive programme ” to which Mr Gandhi had committed bis fol- 
lowers shortly before his incarceration, was useless as a political 
platform The popularization of the spinning wheel and of home- 
spun cloth , the salvation of the depressed classes , and the enlistment 
of Hindus and Mussulmans alike m the Indian National Congress, 
though useful m themselves, did not constitute a rousing battlecry 
Hence, two sections of opinion developed m the Congress Camp 
One section, still undeT the influence of Mr Gandhi, pinned then* 
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is nothing of any particular interest to report concerning the pro- 
gress of the territorial force (luring the year under review the 
reader may find it interesting to consider the present constitution of 
the force Twenty provincial battalions aie now m existence, the 
enrolled strength being over 12,000 Most of the battalions are 
nearly full, although some units still fail to attract the sanctioned 
quota of recruits One of the great problems connected with the 
development of the foice is the provision of adequately trained 
officers Eor the command of battalions and companies, officers of 
the regular army are provided Opportunities have also been 
afforded for the further training of Indian Terntonal Force officers 
by attaching them for limited periods to regular battalions 
Annual special courses of instruction are also held foi the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the Indian Territorial Force In 
addition to the provincial battalions are the University Training 
Corps, which have now attained a large measure of popularity 
There are at present six battalions whose headquarters are located 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Madras and Rangoon, and 
two separate Companies have been constituted at Patna and Delhi 
The Terntorial Force is meant to be a second line to, and a source of 
reinforcement for, the regular army, and its membership carries 
with it a liability for more than purely local service The Indian 
Territorial Force thus differs m scope from the Auxiliary Force, 
which is so far confined to Eiuopean British subjects This body 
can only be called out for service locally, being intended primarily 
foi those who can undertake military training only m their spare 
lime and are unable to afford the more length}' periodical training 
which constitutes the obligation of the Indian Territorial Force 
Indian political opinion has long seen in the position of the military 
force evidence of racial discrimination and in 1924 the Legislative 
Assembly discussed a motion recommending its amalgamation with 
the Indian Territorial Force In deference to the feelings expressed 
on this point, the Indian Government appointed a Committee to 
enquire into and report uliat. steps should be taken to improve and 
expand the Territorial Force so as to constitute it an efficient second 
lino to the Regular Aimy and to remove all lacial distinction m 
the constitution of the non-regular military forces in India includ- 
ing the Auxiliary force This Committee, which was presided over 
by Sir John Shea, took evidence m November, 1924, and the report 
embodying its recommendations was published on February 23rd, 
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whom they could now approach with all the prestige then attaching 

to the followers of Mr Gandhi. It was, 
s 83 ^ in f ac L a s Mr Gandhi's “men” that the 
Swaraj Party emerged into the public 
eye They pledged themselves to achieve the objects to which he 
had devoted himself, although at the cost of certain deviations from 
his policy On the eve of the elections, the} issued a party mani- 
festo m ■which the} laid stress upon the fact that they were entering 
the Councils m order to ensure that the new constitutional machin- 
ery should not be exploited for anti-national 

* ^WicckiDR 1 ’ ’°Poh cy purposes They intended to present an 

ultimatum to Government demanding the 
nght of the Indian nation to control its own destin} In the event 
of the demand being refused, the Part} pledged itself to a poliC} of 
uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction with a view to mak- 
ing Government, through the Assembl} and the Councils, impossible 
The Rwniajists steadfa«tly maintained that their position was a 
logical development from the principles of Mi Gandhi’s original 
campaign The onlv distinction, so the} argued, was that instead 
of attempting to destroy the Councils from without — a pioject which 
had proved impossible in practice — the> had set themselves to wicch 
the machinery of the Councils from within That this change was, 
in fnct, one of vital primiple was a point, upon which, for obvious 
reasons, thev laid little stress Mr Gandhi had regarded the Coun- 
cils as something unlmh , something with which no patriotic Indian 
ought to defile himself b\ contact There was all the difference 
between Mich a portion and the programme marked out bj the Swaraj 
Partv Tor whatever their ultimate intentions might he, it was 
impossible to dtsjjuise the fact that thev were in effect associating 
them'* Hi - with the mulmurv of the now reformed constitution 

In the 1021 flections, the Swaraj Part} devoted the major 
portion of their enorgit s to attacking the Liberals, who had 
t mrimeil .it control of the new constitutional machinerv 
it inception In the cirugirle, the Liberals suffered from cer- 
^ tun severe handicaps During their period 

T 2023 f '•'.loci f) r , tin v had lacked the stimulus of 
i ; future nppo itmn wiilm tin Councils Tn consequence, both 
t* ' r an ti ami the ir organization had d»>tc ri<»r »<ed Personal eon- 
- ft i*i * r ’he r ta in einesti iUs of print ipb InrgeH dominated the 
nv e * ’} e r rst reform'd b*g sluti.res Worse still, the Liberal* 
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Government of India in consultation with provincial governments 
and the considered recommendations of the Government of India 
have since heen approved by His Majesty’s Government 

Before leaving this general discussion of the Indian military 
organisation a few words may he said about the attitude of Indian 
politicians towards the expense of military defence to this country 
One of the contributory causes of the demand for rapid Indiamzation 
is to be found in the present cost of India’s military defence India 
spends upon her military organisation, including the Royal Indian 
Marine, a sum of between 50 and 60 crores of rupees out of a total 
net central and provincial revenue of about 220 crores The per- 
centage of India’s revenues spent on military and naval defence is 
thus seen to be a high one but the annual per capita cost works out 
to less than Rs 2 that is less than 1 j 20 of the per capita cost of 
defence in the United Kingdom Moreover the percentage of the 
total revenues of the country devoted to defence has decreased 
annually for some years past In 1921-22 it was 41 95 per cent 
of the whole, in 1922-23 it was 36 01, m 1923-24 it was 28 84, in 
1924-25 27 27 and in 1925-26 it was 27 37 For the year 1926-27 
it works out at exactly 25 0 or 4 These figures show beyond any 
possibility of dispute that the Government of India have made 
serious efforts to meet the continually repeated demand of retrench- 
ment on military expenditure But they do not tell the whole 
story Not only are the sums now spent on defence a smaller 
percentage than formerly of the total revenues, hut they are a 
smaller percentage of smaller revenues Thus the final figures o£ 
central revenue for the year 1924-25 showed a total of 137 5 crores, 
for 1925-26 133 32 crores, whilst the revised estimate of rovenuo for 
1926-27 is 130 25 croTes and the total estimate of revenue for 1927- 
28 is 128 9 crores The truth is that expenditure even on the most 
vital military services has now heen pruned to the sap, and as Field- 
Marshal Sir William Birdwood told the Legislative Assembly last 
year, purchases of unproved war material necessary for the full effi- 
ciency of the Indian Arm's have had to he deferred until funds 
become available Chief amonerst the necessities which are lacking 
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clear majority In Bengal, they represented the strongest indivi- 
dual group, but without the aid of a coalition they could not hope 
to enjoy supremacy In Bombay and m the United Provinces, 
though they were returned in considerable numbers, they had not 
the majority of votes In Madras, m the Punjab, and m Bihar and 
OriSBa, they were very weak In the Central Legislature, upon 
which they had concentrated a large proportion of their forces, they 
failed to capture a fair half of the elected 6eats in the Assembly 
nevertheless, they had reason to be well satisfied with the result of 
the selections They had definitely displaced their Liberal rivals 
as the exponents of the political ideals of the Indian intelligentsia 


Results of the Oooonada 
Congress 


% 

It will thus be apparent that at the commencement of the year 
1924, the Swaraj Party, by their energy and by their initiative, had 

succeeded in redressing one of the two seri- 
ous consequences of Mr Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation programme But their position 
within the Congress was still not free from difficulty, and in Decem- 
ber, 1923, a definite breach between the Swarajists and the No- 
changers was again averted with some difficulty While the Delhi 
compromise was re-affirmed , the Congress once more committed it- 
self to Mr Gandhi’s original programme of the triple boycott, in 
which the boycott of the Councils was included The upshot of the 
Coconada meeting of t the Congress was that the Swarajists and the 
No-changers seemed likely to be fr§e to pursue their chosen courses 
The Swarajists leaders proceeded to cement, m the most effective 
manner, the discipline of their group The General Council of the 

party laid down certain rules for the con- 

SW ^ndPrSimm a e tl0n duct of P art y members in every legislature , 

declaring that the candidates elected on the 
Swaraj ticket would be held rigorously to their pledge It was 
determined that the demand the Party proposed to present to Gov- 
ernment should take the shape of an ultimatum demanding the 
release of all political prisoners, the repeal of all repressive laws, 
and the summoning of a National Convention to lay down the lines 
of the future constitution for India In the event of Government 
proving recalcitrant, a policy of obstruction and wreckage was to be 
ruthlessly adopted; It was further laid down that no member of 
the Swaraj Party' was to accept office, to offer himself as a candidate 
for any Select Committee, or to accept a seat thereon , and that no 
member was to take part as an individual m.the ordinary current 
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force sent from India to China was a comparatively small one con- 
sisting of a mixed brigade of two battalions of British Infantry, 
two battalions of Indian Infantry, a pack battery, a Medium battery 
Royal Artillery, and a company of sappers and miners with ancil- 
lary troops Since their arrival at Shanghai their duties have been 
confined entirely to protecting the lives of those for whose safety 
the British Empire is responsible. 

Eor the Air Force the year has been a peaceful one Ho active 
operations were carried out by it on the Frontier, but it has success- 
fully co-operated with the Razmak mobile column on two occasions 
and also during the relief of the Chitral garrison A opportunity 
was afforded of photographing the Swat Valley during the Darbar 
held to mstal the Mian Gul of Swat The results obtained were 
highly satisfactory 

Many requests were made to the Air Force to carry out aerial 
survey, the value of which m conjunction with ground operations 
is becoming increasingly appreciated in a country of the size and 
topographical character of India Among the more important 
services carried out may be mentioned — 

(a) Mnpar Khas-Nagar-Parkar Line for the North-Western 

Railway 

(b) Multan City for the preparation of a new 1/20,000 map by 

the Survey Department 

(c) Sulemanke Headworks — Sutlej River Survey of a reach 80 

miles down stieam from Ferozepore 8 miles long and 2 

miles wide for the Punjab Irrigation Department 

(d) J unina River Survey of an area 13 miles by 6 miles for the 

North- W estem Railway in the area of the Jumna 
Bridge at Kalanur, to enable data to be obtained for 
defensive measures on the right bank 

(e) Continuation of the Survey of the Wana and Pir Gul areas 

m Wazinstan 


This year the Royal Air Force organised an Air Display m Delhi 
for the first time for the benefit of the Royal Air Force Memorial 
t! Detachments from every Royal Air Force unit in India 

lonnedTv ' ^ Wltlx certam new of machines 

^ tW V a Vickers Victoria lent by the Air 

Officer Commanding, Iraq Also Messrs Stacks and Leete gave an 
exhibition on the tiro Moths which they had flown out from 
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rose high, m the first instance, against the Government But the 
terrible Moplah outbreak levealed to the Hindus, as by a lighten- 
ing flash, a danger which they had only temporarily forgotten 
The political entente between the too commumcaties weakened 
From events external to India it received its death-blow Peace 
between Tuikey and the Allies was made effective on accepted 
terms and not long after, the Turks finst deprived their Sultan- 
Khalifa of all civil power, and then abolished the Khilafat 
entirely The spirit of aggression, which had been so wantonly 
roused among the Mussalmans, was suddenly deprived of its anti- 
Government bias Plainlj Mr Gandhi had not helped the Khilafat 
cause, since, despite his aid, the very institution on whose behalf to 
much sentiment had been aroused, was now destroyed A reaction 
set m The Indian Mussalmans turned their eyes from foreign 10 

domestic questions 'What they saw nlarm- 
'‘Hindu-Muslim Unity ” ed them They numbered 70 millions, 

none-the-less, they were in a minority as 
compared w ith the Hindus Further, while they cherished militant 
traditions and the memories of an Empire m India, they were now 
inferior m education, m w ealth and m vested interests to their rivals 
How then would they faie when Swaraj were attained? Their com- 
munal anxietj increased rapidly, and they put forward claims which, 
bj turn, exasperated and alarmed the Hindus Before long the 
situation clearlj crjstallised Tlie Mussalmans would not advanco 
one stop towards the acquisition of Swaraj until their future was 
socured Since Mr Gandhi had inculcated the doctrine that a man’s 
religion is all that matters, 6ince he had execrated and despised 
secular authority, tho Mussalmans naturally fell back upon the dic- 
tates of their ow n militant creed This attitude was necessnrily re- 
flected by the Hindus, now full\ alive to the horrors perpetrated in 
the name of Islam by the Moplahs The real significance of Mr 
Gandhi’s policj foi the first time became apparent Blind to tho 
lessons of historj , he had taught men, wliile exalting God, to despise 
Caesar. But m India, as it has been well said, Caesar is one, while 
God is worshipped in many forms, whose adherents dwell in mutual 
toleration only through Caesar’s constraint Inevitably , therefore, 
Mr Gandhi’s docti me brought not peace, hut a sword to his luckless 
countn 

Through 1 0°2 and 1023 communal dissensions grew apace In 
the latter }car in particular, the tension between the Hindu and 
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Dyarchy. 

Dyarchy and the Reserved Departments 

“ Dyarchy ” is a compound of two Greek words and means 
government hy two authorities The dyarchic system has heen 
applied in India only to the provincial governments and not to the 
Central Government Its fundamental aim is the gradual deve- 
lopment of “responsible” government through the education of 
the people m the use of democratic institutions and the actual 
handling of power It is also meant to subordinate histone feuds 
and communal differences to a sense of com m on nationhood There 
is no need to enter here into the reasons for its adoption, or for its 
restriction to the provincial governments It is enough to say that 
m the circumstances amid which India found herself at the time 
of the Reforms those responsible for her welfare and safety decided 
that dyarchy offered the best method of combining stability with 
progress 

The outstanding feature of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
and of the rules made thereunder ib the division of the field of 
government in the provinces between two authorities — one amenable 
to the British Parliament and the other to the Indian electorate 
This has necessitated a prior classification of the subjects of Gov- 
ernment into the two spheres of Central and Provincial, by which 
a number of very important administrative subjects, henceforth 
technically known as “ Provincial ” subjects, have been entrusted 
to the reformed Local Governments These include Local Self- 
Government , medical administration, public health and sanitation , 
education , public works and water supply, with certain reservations , 
land revenue administration, famine lelief, agriculture, fisheries 
and forests, co-operation, excise, the administration of justice, 
subj ect to legislation by the Indian Legislature , registration , indus- 
trial development , police , prisons , sources of provincial revenue , 
and many miscellaneous items This cleared the way for the divi- 
sion, within the Provinces, of the functions of Government between 
an authority responsible to Parliament and an authority responsible 
to the electorate Under the reformed constitution, therefore, the 
Provincial Executives now consist of two portions — -The first half 

(,273 ) 
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Sangathan. 


Tanzim 


Effects of Communal 
pension on Politics 


threaten their intei ests The Malia Sabha movement has estab- 
lished active branches in various localities, 
■which encourage physical culture among the 
Hindus, and, in general, foster the growth of a militant spirit for 
the progress of the community The whole movement for the re- 
clamation of quasi-Hindus , for the organization of the Hindu Com- 
munity for self-advance , and for the encouragement of a compact 
and disciplined organization, is conveniently known as Sangathan 
In opposition to this manifestation, the Mussalmans have organized 
the Tanzvm movement This aims at the enlargement of the Mus- 
salman community by conversion from other creeds , at the organi- 
zation of an Islamic brotherhood to protect 
the interests of Mussalmans, and at the 
concentration of the efforts of the community to resist attempts at 
the reclamation of any members to the fold of Hinduism 

It may well be imagined that such a state of affairs, following as 
it did upon the feet of Mr Gandhi’s boasted Hmdu-Muslim unity, 

constituted a grave obstacle to the progress 
of the nationalist campaign Ho real poli- 
tical activity, as this 16 generally under- 
stood by the educated classes m India, can come into existence un- 
less a working agreement between the Hindus and Mussalmans is 
established During the last three months of 1923, prominent Con- 
gressmen devoted much attention to the task of healing communal 
dissensions At the Delhi Congress of September, 1923, the 
supreme necessity, from the political point of view, of bridging the 
gulf between the two communities was fully recognised, and a small 
committee was nominated to prepare a draft for a national pact 
This pact did not touch some of the thorniest questions which divide 
the Hindus and Mussalmans, m particular having nothing to 6ay 
regarding the vexed matter of communal representation in regard to 

power and office Subsequently, Mr <C E 
Das and certain of his friends drew up for 
Bengal a draft of a Hmdu-Mussalman pact 
which attempted to lay down a definite proportional representation 
'lit all offices for the two communities Representation to the local 
bodies was to be m the proportion of sixty to forty; sixty to the com- 
munity which was m the majority, and forty to the minority It was 
also proposed that 65 per cent of the Government posts should go to 
Muhammadans From the point of view of conciliating Muham- 


“ National ” and 
“ Bengal ” Pacts 
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they liad left, and many of these men found their way into 
the criminal ranks Again, quantities of fire-arms were smuggled 
into India and the possession of these either gave the incentive or 
provided the means for many potential criminals to take up a life 
of crime Lastly, the years which followed the War were for India, 
as for every other country, years of financial stress and economic 
pressure, both of which produced their results on the criminal statis- 
tics It is possible that the years between 1920 and 1924 witnessed, 
the greatest wave of crime which has ever swept British India 
Crimes of violence reached their peak m 1922 and no piovmce m 
India escaped the fell effects of the wave Murders and dacoities- 
increased to an alarming extent, and m all too many cases the 
weapons used to commit the crime weie fire-aims Thus the police 
were taxed to the very limit of their powers at a time when India 
was more disturbed internally than she had been for at least a 
couple of generations Law and order, which are the very found- 
ations of settled government, were being powerfully assailed at 
the very time when the whole thought and energy of the Provincial 
Governments were required for the immensely difficult and import- 
ant work of translating tho provisions of the Act of 1919 into, 
realities of Indian politics 

At the best of times, cume m India tends to throw a greater- 
strain on the administration and to develop more easily, more fre- 
quently, and more rapidly into situations which call for the use of 
other than merely police power than it does m Western countries 

The Hindustani word for criminal, m the sense of “ criminal ” 
law or “■criminal” administration, ib fciujdan TJnder the 
Moghuls the officer entrusted with the criminal administration of a 
district was called the faujdar and he was a military officer with a 
force at his disposal strong enough to enable him to keep the unr uly 
elements within his jurisdiction m check Going a little further 
into the meaning of “ faujdan ” we note that “ Pauj ” is the 
Hindustani word for army and so the present Hindustani woid for 
“ criminal ” carries us straight back to the days when every investi- 
gation into a serious offence was a military oporntion And to this 
day widespread and prolonged disorder such as the Khilafat, Non- 
Co-operation and Akali Sikh agitation may give rise to situations 
which call for the use of troops, whilst every-day crimes liko dacoity, 
or gang robbery with violence, may necessitate^ qundor taking by 
the Police of operations of quasi-militarv Mkn those now—. 
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foi which that Act stood They desired the early appointment of a 
Royal Commission to revise the existing constitution, they com- 
plained that the rate of advance had been too slow , and they demand- 
ed its acceleration But while they stood uncompromisingly for 
progress, they also believed m constitutional development upon the 
foundations already laid They showed no disposition to quarrel 
with the general line of procedure outlined in the Declaration of 
August 20th, 1917 On the other hand, the attitude of the Swaraj- 
ists was entirely different They questioned the correctness of the- 
entire premises upon which the scheme of Indian constitutional ad- 
vance had hitherto been based In particular, they did not accept 
the preamble of the Government of India Act, which made the Bri- 
tish Parliament a judge of the time and manner of India’s constitu- 
tional advance They therefore demanded the complete overhaul- 
ing, m accordance with their own conceptions, not merely of the 
existing constitutional position, but of the whole theory of the 
relations between India and the British Parliament 

Where circumstances were m their favour, the Swarajists made 
an early effort to carry out their policy of paralysing Government 

In the Central Provinces, after the leaders- 
^Provinces 1 ^ °f the party had refused to accept office as- 

Minister, they voted down every Govern- 
ment measure indiscriminately They carried a vote of want of con- 
fidence against the Ministers , and followed this up at a later stage by 
fixing the Ministers’ salaries at the farcical figure of Us 2 per 
annum When the budget of the Central Provinces Government 
was presented, the Swarajists majority refused all the supplies- 
which lay it m their power to vote The Governor was thereupon 
obliged to put into operation the emergency powers conferred upon 
him by the constitution So far as the Reserved subjects were con- 
cerned, the expenditure which the Council had refused to sanction 
was restored, with the exception of some items which could be post- 
poned without serious hindrance to the administration In the- 
sphcrc of Transferred subjects, the consequences of their action were 
more serious , for the Governor’s power was limited to providing the 
funds which he considered necessary for carrying on Government 
Dad full effect been given to the Council’s vote, the colleges and 
schools would have been closed, the work of hospitals and dispen- 
saries would have come to a stand-still , roads and buildings would 
no longer have been kept in repair, and thousands of officials belong- 

I 
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passage of lime Increasing education together with its beneficial 
eftects has the drawback of making many criminals more clevei at 
their work and of mlioducmg them to non and sophisticated foims 
of crime The railway, the telegraph, the motor car and so on 
have been pressed into the services of the criminals of this country, 
ivliose greater mobility and knowledge as compaied with some years 
ago makes them ever more serious antagonists for the Indian Police 
In fact, the criminal elements in Indian society are pressing all the 
time on the latter’s defensive arrangements and when circumstances 
favour them, they break through and cause widespread havoc and 
rum The typical problem of the Indian Police is not concerned 
with the sophisticated crime m the cities but of securing to the 
dwellers m the widespread and remote rural areas protection and 
security TIub task the police are coping with successfully after 
the storm and stress of the years of disturbance In last year’s 
report, a receding of the crime wave was noted and if it were not 
for the Hindu-Muhammadan troubles the condition of India would 
now be more peaceful than it has been for years past No great 
political agitation is now on foot and crimes of all sorts continue 
to decrease 

During the year under review every province m India with the 
exception of the Central Provinces saw an actual decrease m crime, 
particularly m serious enme In the Central Provinces the figures 
for 1926 were somewhat higher than those of the previous year, but 
the rise, which waB very slight, was due to economic causes 
Serious crime remained low The police authorities in Delhi, the 
Punjab, the Dinted Provinces, the Central Provinces, and Bengal 
all co mm ent on the tension existing between Hindus and Muham- 
madans and its results m the increased difficulty of police work 
The Senior Superintendent of Police in Delhi reports that through- 
out the year the state of inter-communal feeling was such that it 
was unsafe to permit even a marriage procession to proceed through 
the city without police protection, and that there were countless 
occasions when disturbances were only prevented by the timely 
intervention of a police officer Yet, in spite of this diversion of 
the activities of the police’ from their normal functions, the measures 
taken to cope with crime in Delhi were distinctly successful, and 
during 1926 serious crime showed the smallest figure of any in the 
past five years, whilst the percentage of convictions to true cases 
reported was the highest m the same period 
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accordance with, tlie published programme, the first move was to put 
f 01 ward resolutions recommending the release of detenns under 
Regulation III of 1818, the lelease of all “ political ” prisoners and 
the repeal of “ repressive ” laws Upon all these points Government 
was defeated In February, the Swaraj Party received a temporary 
sel-back A motion to apply a closure to the debate on the conduct 
oi the Ministers who voted with Government on the resolutions men- 
tioned above, resulted m a defeat by one vote , many Muhammadans 
lefusmg to vote against their co-religionists Early m March, the 
loyalty of the Muhammadan members to Mr G R Das was put to a 
further test, by a debate on a lesolution pioposmg to give immediate 
effect to the principles of the Bengal Pact, by the appointment of 80* 
pei cent of Muhammadans to Government service until the number 
of Muhammadans in each branch became 55 per cent of the whole 
cadre The danger of disruption, which faced the Swaraj Party on 
this resolution was, however, met by the insistence of Mr Das that 
the conditions of the pact were meant to come into operation only 
upon the attainment of Swaraj The real test of strength between 
Government and the Swaraj Party m the Bengal Council came with 
the debate on the budget proposals which opened on March 18th 
Lord Lytton personally placed the constitutional issues clearly 
before, the Council He pointed out the consequences of refusing 
the votes and rejecting the budget, laying special emphasis on the 
fact that, m respect of the Transferred Departments, the powers of 
the Government for authorising emergency expenditure are limited 
to the provision of money for bare necessities, and do not extend to- 
the restoration of whole demands This statement of the position 
had apparently some effect, for, although the Swarajists used every- 
means to carry their various motions for reduction and total refusal 
of demands, their greatest success was on the Reserved and not on 
the Transferred side Under the Reserved heads, every demand was- 
rejected except that under the head of Police, which was finally 
voted with certain amendments On the Transferred side, on the 
other hand, all demands were granted except those for Ministers’ 
salaries, for the education inspectorate, and for medical establish- 
ments In all cases, the voting was extremely close , and the local 
Government states that, for the most part, the results of particular 
divisions were accidental and dependent upon the attendance at the 
time The Swarajists had failed in their obj'ect of totally rejecting 
the budget They had, nevertheless, created a position of consider- 
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A party of Special Dacolty Police crossing the Parbatl/rtver, Dholpur State, 
with prisoners and loot caotuned in a successful raid on t.hp Iranian dand 
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CRIME IN BURMA 

ini? for a campaign against tlie Chamal Kanjars who for generations 
J teen a menace to the Agra and Bundelkhund divisions of the 

United Provinces, and, among others, to tlie 116 ^ f 
Gwalior Uholpur, Bharatpux, Karauli, and Uattia An 
of raids* on dacoit hannts which were earned out under great diffi- 
culties met with marked success on the 5th of April 1927, when 
the Special Dacoity Police and the Gwalior State Police encoun- 
teied two Eanjar Gangs m the Chambal ravines, and broke them 
up after a sharp engagement m the course of which one of the 
leaders was shot and 11 of his followers were captured ibis 
account of the Special Dacoity Police force in the United Provinces 
is an interesting illustration of the permanence of certain features 
of life m the Indian countryside The loneliness and defenceless- 
ness of the villages are much the same as they were half a century 
and more ago, whilst the dacoits are drawn to a large extent from 
criminal tribes some of which are hardly, if at all, different from 
their predatory forefathers who terrorised the countryside before 
the coming of the British 

The report from Burma is encouraging It should he noted here 
that crime in Burma had increased during the past few years to a 
point at which it caused the Government of Burma the very gravest 
concern, and where it had to be met by special measures and exer- 
tions They are now reaping their reward for during the year 
ending March 31st, 1927, dacoities, robberies and fire-arm cases all 
showed a marked reduction, as compared with the previous year 
Murders, which have been steadily increasing of late years, showed 
a slight mciease over the figures for the previous year The ques- 
tion of murders, the causes underlying their continued increase, 
and the methods to be adopted to combat them were considered by 
His Excellency the Governor in Council, with the result that a 
Committee was appointed to devise means of solving a problem 
which has become a matter of considerable anxiety Vigorous 
action was taken during the year under the Criminal Tribes Act 
an tills resulted in a number of new gangs of criminals being pro- 

PaukkmS ° PeiU ^ g ° f a Reform atory Settlement at 

PaukUung m tbe Prome District, to which the most notorious 
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rather unfavourable factor produced no noticeable effect on crime. 
The political horizon, m spite of the prevailing communal tension, 
remained comparatively clear and as a result the Police were able 
to devote themselves with greater energy to ordinary crime The 
outstanding feature of the year’s work were the special campaign 
against cattle thieves m the South Eastern Punjab, effective action 
against dacoits, robbers and criminal tribes, large seizures of illi- 
citly-possessed arms and more vigorous use of the preventive laws 
Eliminating petty cases from consideration, the policy brought down 
the total volume of true cognizable cases from 33,112 m the previous 
year to 30,6S6 Of these 10,277 or over 33^- per cent were success- 
fully prosecuted to conviction This percentage of convictions is 
the highest since 1919 The crime figures for 1926 thus afford Borne 
legitimate ground for satisfaction and the Governor m Council 
expressed his appreciation of the result m a letter which was cir- 
culated to all District Officers Cases of noting fell from 822 to 
660 cases There were 600 murders compared with 657 such cases 
m the previous year, the principal motives, viz , sexual relations, 
land disputes and blood feuds, remaining the same Dacoity 
showed a marked decline from 160 to 147 true cases, the best record) 
6i nee 1919 The special force which was organised to hunt the 
armed dacoit bands headed bj two notorious outlaws named Shahabu 
and Xammun who had created a reign of terror m the Central 
Punjab districts succeeded m effectively checking the activities of 
these organised gangs and in accounting for 44 out of 48 members 
of one band and 34 out of 36 members of the other The arrest of 
Kammun included a very gallant episode A substantial reward 
had been offered for information leading to Kammun’s arrest which 
tempted an associate of his to betray him Accordingly when the 
dacoit leader accompanied by a member of his gang visited the 
man’s house he set out to inform the Police On his way he met 
Constable Allah Pakha of the Sialkot District and informed him 
of the presence m his house of the two dacoits The Constable 
immediately proceeded to the village, quietly collected the Lambar- 
dar, Chowkidar and certain other villagers and approached the 
house indicated His companions on two occasions failed to 
follow him, but after rallying them, he managed to fasten the door 
from the outside The dacoits, becoming aware of what was 
happening, smashed down the door and endeavoured to escape At 
sight of Kammun’s gun most of the Constables}— companions fled 
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less troublesome remedy of ransoming tbeir cattle from tlie thieves 
In these circumstances cattle theft has aways been able to flourish, 
and influential and otherwise respectable men have adopted the role 
of ‘Thnngdnrs’, ic , persons who act as clearing houses for the 
receipt and disposal of stolen cattle As * thangdars 1 these men 
can obtain information concerning the whereabouts of stolen cattle 
and the man who loses Ins animals can thus often get them back 
by approaching tho proper people A * pauchayat ’ is formed, on 
which the * thangdar ’ is represented, an amount as ransom is fixed 
and when this amount — often 50 per cent or more of the value of 
the animals concerned — has been paid the complainant may, or may 
not, get his cattle back 

To facilitate identification the experiment has been started of 
tattooing the ears of cattle in the Knrnal District The system 
proved populai with the public and as a lesult a scheme has been 
evolved by which an individual number can be given to every animal 
m Northern India Consideration is also being given to providing 
facilities for tho registration of sales of cattle and endeavours aru 
being made to expedite the hearing of cases No solution has yet 
been found to the problem of how to keep cattle fit during the in- 
vestigation and trial of the cases which arise out of their theft and 
recovery Legally they must remain m police custody and the 
police have not tho facilities or tho stall at each police station to 
guard, graze, feed and milk them Again, driving animals to and 
fiom court and keeping them in the court compound all day is- 
obviously harmful and exposes them to disease Unless the law 
is altered in certain particulars, a suppliant of justice, having 
spent time and money attending the courts with his witnesses can 
at best only get his animals back either diseased or out of condition. 

The confidence inspired by the activities of the special cattle 
police haB encouraged the public to come forward with information 
regarding cases which have hitherto been suppressed owing to fear 
of reprisals on the part of the big cattle receivers This is one of 
the causes of the increase in the figures of this type of crime The 
work of the special cattle police has been well received by the pub- 
lic, has been favourably commented on by a n um ber of Members 
of the Provincial Legislative Council and shows every promise of 
being successful in its operation The indications at present are 
that the general adoption of the system throughout the province 
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during 1926 is also the least for any of the past five years It ]s 
worthy of note that the success attained by the Bombay Police m 
burglary investigations, which are notoriously the most difficult of 
all investigations in India, compare well with that obtained in 
England By striking vigorously at receivers of stolen property 
the Bombay Police are removing one of the mam props of burglary. 

Inter-communal tension throughout the year compelled the 
police m Bombay as elsewhere to take extraordinary precautions to 
prevent clashes 

The North-West Frontier Province shared m the general fall m 
cume during the yeai 1926, the figures for that year indeed being 
the lowest since 1918 and well below the average for the past ten 
years The number of murders was less than m the preceding year 
and it is satisfactory to read the opinion of the Senior Superinten- 
dent of Police, Peshawar, that murders m pursuit of the blood 
feud are decreasmg from year to year except among those who have 
stiong relations across the border Even so out of 462 murders 
reported during 1926, 114 were committed m pursuance of blood 
feuds In one of these murders a boy of nine was shot dead in 
connection with a feud started by his father fifteen years previously^ 
The father had died m jail with one murder too many to his credit 
and the son’s life was taken to balance the account 

During 1926 police activities in Assam were directed largely to 
the prevention of crime by the mstitution of proceedings under the 
preventive sections of the law against gangs of known criminals, to 
the registration of habitual criminals, particularly on the borders 
of the province, under the Cnmmal Tribes Act, and to giving greater 
attention to the surveillance of bad characters and suspects by wider 
and more frequent patrolling The result of these measures had 
been a marked reduction of offences against property 

The police all over India are thus seen to be sustaining with 
credit their heavy burden but not without cost to them in life and 
health Between April 1st, 1926, and April 1st, 1927, five policemen 
were killed and 10 officers and 72 men were injured in encounters with 
law-breakers m the United Provinces In Burma during the same 
period 10 men were killed and some others inclu ding the District 
Superintendent of Police of Toungoo were wounded In Bombay 
one Head Constable and four constables were killed d urine' the vear 
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convicted m tlie Benares Conspiracy Case m 1915, and again in 
1925 for tlie dissemination of a seditious leaflet entitled “ Tlie 
Revolutionary ” 

Jogesli Chaterji ivas arrested m Calcutta m October 1924, and 
dealt with under the Bengal Ordinance Among the papers found 
on his person at the time of Ins arrest were found certain manuscript 
documents which revealed the places m the United Provinces wliere 
branches of the Hindustan Republican Association had been orga- 
nised It is an interesting fact that the dissemination of “ The 
Revolutionary ” was generally largest m those places where branches 
of this Association existed 

The Police quickly realised that the Kakori dacoity was a poli- 
tical crime and the investigation was consequently narrowed within 
certain limits, a proceeding winch, rapidly led to results A num- 
ber of persons were arrested who included several former members 
of an old revolutionary gang which had its headquarters at Mampun 
in the United Provinces 

Some of the arrested persons were Bengalis domiciled in the 
United Provinces, and one of them Govmda Kar, an ex-revolution- 
ary convict, had recently arrived in the United Provinces from 
Bengal, appaiently to carry on the work which had been started 
by J ogesh Chaterji The connection between the United Provinces 
and Bengal was further established by the arrest of an absconder in 
the Kalcon Case named Rajendra Nath Lahm, with other revolu- 
tionaries, m a house at Baranagore, a suburb of Calcutta, where 
bomb-cases were found Some of Rajendra’s associates on this 
occasion were afterwards responsible for the brutal murder of Rai 
Bhupendra Nath Chatter ] i Bahadur, Superintendent of Police, m 
the Alipore Jail, Calcutta 

On the completion of the preliminary enquiries 28 persons were 
sent up for tnal The case against two of these accused was subse- 
quently withdrawn, two approvers were granted conditional par- 
dons, and three others were absconding Of the 21 remaini n g 
accused two were acquitted, three were sentenced to death, one to 
transportation for life, one was allowed bail on account of illness 
and not then tried and the remainder received various terms of 
imprisonment varying from 5 years to 14 years 

During the course of the trial of the main case, two of the 
absconders, Ashfaqullah and Sachindra Nath Bakshi were appre- 
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culation of sucli literature m tins country the hand of Indian 
malcontents m China has not infrequently been discernible 

Indigenous Communism, ns represented by the so-called Commu- 
nist Party of India, seems to have made little appreciable headway 
The meeting of the chief representatives of the Party with 
Mr Saklatvala, M P , in Bombay m January 1927, is reported to 
ha-ve earned them the contemptuous denunciation of the latter on 
account of the Party’s ill-defined position, with the result that the 
Indian Communist Party so-called is believed to have forfeited the 
moral and financial support which has been extended from outside 
quarters to other forms of Communist activity in India 

The concluding words of the foregoing paragraph lead naturally 
to the mention of other events which mark a new departure from 
the methods previously pursued by Moscow’s agents m India To 
take the eftect before the cause, the visible results have been the 
formation, at least m Bombay and Calcutta, of new * Workers and 
Peasants ’ parties, which, unlike the Indian Communist Party, 
seem to enjoy both the approval and support of Communists outside 
India, notably the Communist Party of Great Britain The 
formation of these new bodies followed closely upon the appearance 
in India of one Georo-e Allison alias Donald Canmbell. who is known 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Dyarchy and Nation Building. 

Those Departments of Government which were transferred to the 
control of provincial ministers by the roles made under the 1919 
Act are often called “ the nation-buildmg departments ” When 
it is known that these include local self-gover nm ent, medicine and 
public health, practically every form of education, co-operative 
societies, agriculture, and the development of industries, it will be 
seen that the description “ nation-building ” is not unjustly applied 
to them These vital departments of government, it must be clearly 
understood, are now controlled m every province by Ministers res- 
ponsible to the provincial legislative councils and dismissible by 
these if they forfeit their confidence We have already Been that it 
is inevitable that the influence of ministers should be felt even in the 
administration of the “ reserved ” departments since the numerous 
activities of the provincial governments cannot be kept entirely 
within water-tight compartments, but in this chapter we are to study 
the working of the most important of the “transferred” departments, 
that is, those departments in which the control of responsible min- 
isters is direct and subject to only a few necessary safeguards design- 
ed to prevent a deadlock or a breakdown m the administration 
machine It is worth noticing at this point that the term 
“ Dyarchy ” has now acquired a restricted meaning and when used 
m conversation or in newspapers and on platform signifies the admin- 
istration of the “transferred” departments So, when it is said 
that dyarchy has failed, what is really meant is that the achieve- 
ments of ministers m the “ transferred ” departments have from 
one cause or another not been all that was hoped when the reforms 
were started , it does not mean that dyarchy has made it impossible 
to maintain law and order or to carry on the ordinary administration 
of the provinces effectively, for, as we saw in the previous chapter, 
this is not so The provincial governments have throughout con- 
tinued to function and to function efficiently m the midst of circum- 
stances hostile to orderly government almost without precedent in 
the history of British India But before we proceed to examine in 
detail the work of the “ transferred ” departments, it may be as well 
to remind the reader of all but insuperable obstacles which lay m the 

( 291 ) 
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Hence their proccduio was, necessanly, not uniform Where they' 
discovered fragments of the old-time machinery, they used them 
readily, hut, m doing so, were obliged to alter their character Their 
pnstme isolation had to go and definite relations with the superior 
administration had to he established To do this it was necessary 
to make Tillage officials salaried servants of the State, and, at the 
expense of ancient communal ideals, to regularise their functions 
But where the old institutions had disappeared completely (and such 
was generally the case), this course was impossible, and new organ- 
isations had to be built, up ab initio Hence, broadly speaking, local 
self-government, as we know it, may be said to be a purely British 
product It is partly a measure of decentralisation, partly a process 
of education, and thus, to some extent at least, alien to the spirit of 
the people 

In 1882, Lord Ripon’s government made an attempt to convert 
these local institutions into school-houses for full self-government 
They issued a resolution declaring that their object was to tram the- 
people in the management of their own affairs and that political 
education should, as a rule, be given preference over departmental 
efficiency This well-meant effort did not produce the results for 
which the Indian Government looked It was inevitable that the 
infant local bodies should be at first under official guardianship and 
thus the growth of initiative and self-reliance among those for whose 
benefit the system was devised, was slow, and this lessened the attrac- 
tiveness of the new bodies for public-spirited men 

A material advance was made in 1918, when the Central Govern- 
ment promulgated fresh general instructions for the development of 
local self-governing institutions which reiterated the principles 
enunciated m 1882, announced a policy of gradual removal of all 
unnecessary official control, and demarcated the spheres of the State 
and of the local organisations Hardly had these principles feez 
implemented when the inception of the Reforms handed the ccrtrr- 
of local self-government over to responsible Mimsteis As a restzr. 
the development of these organisations has been greatly stnzzz.-- 
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floated for such objects as housing schemes, the abolition of slums, 
the provision of open spaces, the alignment of streets, and the segre- 
gation of offensive trades, and evidences of progress are not wanting 

Prom the facts and figures cited, it must he evident that a very 
real advance has been made m de-officialismg local institutions and 
opening them up ns fields for popular initiative and enterprise A 
review of local self-government institutions as a whole reveals the 
prevalence of certain general tendencies The enhanced powers of 
local legislatures m these organisations is reflected m increased 
activity m the organisations themselves The non-co-operation 
movement hampered progress m local bodies to a great extent, but 
as Mr Gandhi’s ban did not extend to them non-co-operntor= 
became members m many places Here and there the non-co-opera 
tion members subordinated their political views to their municipal 
or boards duties, but m other places, notably m Bihar and Orissa, 
they carried their politics into the municipalities and district boards 
Keen interest is taken m municipal elections in many parts of India, 
and Municipalities contain a gratifying proportion of well-inten- 
tioned, zealous, and eneigetie members But the new and neces- 
sary relations between Municipal Commissioners and the electorate 
has one disadvantage As the former look to the latter for election, 
they often show a tendency to shirk measures which though excel- 
lent m themselves might prove unpopular, particularly when they 
entail expense 

District Boards too focus a good deal of interest Land owners 
and men of property find m them a natural field of public service 
and elections for these bodies are now more lively, and on the whole 
members take their responsibilities more seriously and work better 
than they did m the past There are, however, some notable and 
unhappy exceptions 

Both Municipal and District Board activities were handicapped 
not a little by the financial stringency of the early years of the 
Reforms In addition to the shortness of funds and the general high 
level of prices, they were called upon, with the withdrawal of official 
control, to meet extra expenditure on services which used formerly 
to be rendered gratis by Government servants belonging to other 
spheres They naturally endeavoured to economise, but their efforts 
only led to a lowering of efficiency Moreover, m the first flush of 
enthusiasm, they had devoted their energies mainly to ambitions 
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tem for district and local boards also In Assam an important mea- 
sure, called the Assam Local Self-government (Amendment) Act, 
lias become law during the year Its main object is to modernise 
the constitution and administration of local boards, and it provides, 
among other things, that the chairmen of local boards shall normally 
be elected by the boards themselves and it also increases the elective 
element in the latter Further, it provides for the taxation of vehi- 
cles using the roads and for the erection of toll bars on pucca or 
metalled roads, empowers the boards to levy taxation on an extended 
scale and increases their authority to deal with infectious and con- 
tageous diseases Many provisions of the existing law have also 
been modernized and official and external control has been reduced 
to the lowest possible extent Another important measure has pass- 
ed into law during the year under the title of the Assam Rural Self- 
Government Act This Act provides machinery which will enable 
villagers to undertake as far as possible the management of their 
own affairs and to develop a capacity for self help It aims at the 
creation of * c Y lllage Authorities ’ * elected by the villagers them- 
selves for the execution of certain easy and simple duties including 
those connected with water-supply, roads, drams, jungle clearing, 
medical relief and sanitation If the experiment proves successful, 
it is intended ultimately to transfer more important duties to the 
“ Village Authorities” A general Village Development Fund as 
well as separate village funds for each village are to be established 
and “Village Authorities” have been empowered to raise money 
for executing any specific work of public utility, though no power 
of general taxation has been conferred on them 

We may now glance quickly at the work of local self-government 
m the different provinces during the year 1925-26, i e , the last year 
for which the provincial reports are available 

In Madras, the administration of both municipalities and local 
boards seems on the whole to have been satisfactory The number 
of local boards increased during the year as also did the number of 
their elected and non-official presidents One hundred and sixty- 
mne secondary schools with over 34,000 pupils and 12 705 elemen- 
tary schools with over 700,000 pupils were mamtamed by the local 
boards at a net cost to them of 22 lakhs of rupees, out of a total cost 
of 8S 8 lakhs, the balance being provided by the provincial govern- 
ment or by fees and other receipts The local boards maintain 109 
hospitals and 513 dispensaries, at which over 22,000 in-patients and 
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party arranged to hold its meeting at Belgaum; but subsequently 
complained bilterfy of the neglect winch it encountered from the 
delegates of the Indian National Congress. The proceedings of the 

Congress were not particularly remarkable. 
The Belgaum Congress. Mr. Gandhi’s presidential speech gave, as 

might have been expected, no very clear 
lead. Certain points of his proposals, including his advocacy of 
a manual work qualification for political franchise, and his otter 
of a fully guaranteed status to all Indian Princes, were unfavour- 
ably received in various quarters. The representatives of other 
parties, such as Mrs. Besant herself, who had been encouraged to 
rejoin the Congress and attend the Belgaum meeting by the abandon- 
ment of the Non-co-operation programme, were considerably dis- 
appointed. Mrs. Besant found tha< ( the Congress had not changed; 
and that little support was forthcoming for the projected Com- 
monwealth of India Bill which her organisation had prepared so 
carefully. The most important business transacted by the Congress 
was, in fact, the formal adoption of the pact between Mr. Gandhi 
and the Swarajists. It was pointed out by various speakers that 
this' entailed conferring on one single party a monopoly of Congress 
representation in the new Legislatures; but the Swarajists were 
sufficiently strong to carry the proposal. It was noted by several 
observers that the Belgaum meeting of the Congress was distin- 
guished by an immense preponderance of Hindu delegates; and 
that the sessions of the Hindu Maha Sabha, held at the same place, 
excited at least as much attention and interest as did the delibera- 


Communal Influaeces. 


tions of the Congress itself. The resolutions 
passed in the Maha Sabha were more or less 


on the old lines, and dealt particularly with the need for develop- 
ing Hindu solidarity, power and discipline. The tendenc3 r of the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans respectively to concentrate their 


energies upon the institutions in which their community possesses 
a preponderance of strength, received remarkable illustration by 
the proceedings of the Khilafat Conference, which was also held at 

Belgaum. The members of this Conference 
The Khilafat Conference. |, e i on g e( j principally to the party which 

believes in political advance on Congress lines; but the President, 
in his opening address, took up an uncompromisingly pro-Muham- 
madan attitude. Islamic solidarity was attested by a number of 
resolutions dealing with external affairs, which displayed great 
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lty and interference of tie provincial government is reported to be 
defiant The condition of the municipalities m the province seems 
to he, if anything, worse than that of the local hoards, as the follow- 
ing extract from the provincial administrative report for 1926 will 
show — 

“ Municipal administration m the province with a few excep- 
tions is m a deplorable condition Apathy, neglect and faction have 
brought the majority of towns into discredit Patna City is one of 
the worst Bad administration caused such discontent among the 
ratepayers that an agitation was set up for the separation of Banki- 
pore from the eastern area, hut when an election took place only 
from seven to twenty per cent of the voters recorded their votes m 
the wards The Patna City Improvement Trust which was formed 
by Government with a substantial grant, having mismanaged its 
affairs for several years, was wound up and its properties made over 
to the control of the Collector The mam roads have fallen into 
such a state that as an act of grace Government have taken over five 
of them, while the condition of the drams is so bad that the Director 
of Public Health has been ordered to prepare a scheme to improve 
the mam outfalls Meanwhile, the municipal commissioners main- 
tain a complacent attitude and consider there is no need for extra 
taxation Darbhanga, the second largest town, is in a state of chaos 
owing to neglect, and peculation The ordinary measures of conser- 
vancy and sanitation have not been taken, with the result that plague 
and malaria are rife m the town Monghyr, another large town, and 
Motihan, a smaller district headquarters, were little better, while 
many of the smaller and remote municipalities are in a pitiable 
condition Fortunately there are a few bright spots which show 
that there is nothing inherent in the law, the people or the financial 
limitations under which these bodies work, which must lead neces- 
sarily to these scandals Gaya, which a few years ago was in the 
Blough of despond, owing to the energy and resource of its chairman 
is now reorganised, with a satisfactory water supply and sanitary 
system, good roads and the early prospect of an excellent market 
and electrification Chapra, with an equally good chairman, has 
also made substantial progress, and there seems no reason why other 
towns should not follow these examples To assist rehabilitation 
Government has decided to advance loans to help municipalities to 
meet the capital cost of large works of public utility, when funds are 
available, at the low rate of four per cent ” 
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Defence, any additional expenditure requiring the consent of the 
Legislature. He proposed the gradual placing of the Indian Army 
and the Indian services upon an Indian footing, "with guarantees 
for the position of the present European incumbents. Foreign 
relations he desired to see transacted upon an Imperial basis, with 
Indian representation upon any body hereafter constituted from 
representatives of the Dominions. As his contribution towards 
j he solution of Hindu Muslim differences, he urged the institution 
of mixed electorates and the satisfaction for an initial period of 
special claims. The continued adherence of the Liberal party to 
the lines of procedure which they had ever steadily advocated, was 
confirmed by the passing of resolutions pledging the party to work 
for responsible government on Dominion lines; stating that re- 
union with the Congress was only possible if that body stood for 
the acquisition of Dominion self-government by constitutional 
methods; and . attacking the compromise by which Swarajist mem- 
bers of the new Councils were considered the sole accredited spokes- 
men of the Indian National Congress in those organisations. - 

It is to be remarked that both in the Indian National Congress 
and in the Liberal Federation, the Bengal Ordinance was severely 
condemned; and the objection of educated India to procedure of 
the kind employed by 0 the executive strongly emphasised. At the 
same time revolutionary crime was- denounced as infructuous and 
harmful. In the Muhammadan Conferences the question excited 
far less interest. There was indeed condemnation of the Ordinance ; 
but it was plain that the Muhammadan community, as represented 
in these gatherings, was little concerned with anti-revolutionary 
legislation. 

At the beginning of the year 1925, the Swaraj Party found 
themselves in a position of apparent strength. Their recent con- 
cordat with Mr. Gandhi, confirmed as it had * 
Th thenew yearf m keen by the Belgaum Congress, considerably 

enhanced to their prestige. They had also 
been able to attract to themselves a largo measure of support from 
other political sections in their opposition to the Bengal Ordinance. 

On January* 7th, Government introduced into the Bengal Council 
the Bill which was necessitated by the approaching expiry of the 

Ordinance. Lord Lytton placed the situation 
Strength. before the Council in a most powerful 
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A noteworthy feature of the year was the progress made m the 
creation of new Union Boards, the number of which rose from 1,500 
m 1924-25 to 2,217 during the year under review In some places, 
however, opposition was encountered as Union Boards are still often 
looked upon merely as an engine of increased taxation After the 
Union Boards had paid the charges for the upkeep of their establish- 
ments and the collection of their revenues, they were left with only 
5 lakhs to spend on communications, medical aid, education, water 
supply and sanitation, and it is desirable that the scope of the Union 
Boards should be extended and that they should be given more gene- 
rous help by grants-m-aid 

The development of local self-government in Bengal is faced by 
a very great difficulty in the shape of inadequate finances Union 
Boards have the powers to raise by taxation whatever finances they 
require, but as district boards are not in this fortunate case, their 
present revenues barely suffice for their most elementary necessities 
and leave nothing for constructive work If the work of the dis- 
trict boards is to progress, some method must be found of increasing 
their incomes either by raising the statutory limit at present impos- 
ed on the rate of road and public works cess, or by substituting some 
form of local taxation which will apply to agriculturists as well as 
to non-agriculturists and will take the property and circumstances 
of individuals rather than the annual value on lands as the basis of 
assessments The average incidence of cess is at present less than 
three annas a year per head and it will hardly be denied that there 
is some scope for increase in local taxation 

The work of district boards in the United Provinces suffers from 
the same financial stringency as m Bengal, but the possibilities of 
increasing local taxation here seem to be less than m the latter pro- 
vince In about 30 out of 48 existing boards recurring expenditure 
exceeds the recurring income, and it seems li kely that even if addi- 
tional local taxation is imposed to the highest level possible addi- 
tional revenues so obtained will suffice only to maintain the existing 
system of administration The provincial adm i n i stration report 
complains that although the members of district boards in the United 
Provinces are drawn from the most public spirited men of their con- 
stituencies these tend to concern themselves more with minor ques- 
tions of administrative detail rather than with the broader aspects 
of their work. A hopeful sign, however is that public interest in 
district board affairs is beginning to 'awake and when interest has 
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Office. This took the form of a demand that the Party should 

enter in Ministers “to wreck from within.” 
Acceptance oi office P j u ^] ie Central Provinces, this proposition 

was openly canvassed. But such a voile ja’cc was too dramatic for 
the Swarajist leaders; and the Central Executive of the Party 
"firmly declared that the original han against the acceptance of office 
•"remained unaltered. Nevertheless, now that the non-co-operation 
•campaign has been formally suspended, it seems distinctly possible 
'that the Swaraj Party may eventually modify their opinions in this 
‘important matter. It is plain, on the whole, that the intran- 
sigence which once characterised them, is disappearing. They are 
no more friendly to dyarchy than when they commenced their 
campaign for Council entry; hut they are now opposing it from 
within, rather than from without, the constitution. Once they 
come to believe that they can hasten the dawn of responsible Gov- 
ernment by declaring their readiness to accept office, they may 
conceivably make yet another departure from the programme which 
they originally laid down for themselves. Eor in India, as else- 
where, the political situation changes rapidly ; and while con- 
sistency of principle is to he commended in a political party, 
consistency of tactics may in certain contingencies produce 
stagnation. However, for the present at least, the Swarajists state 
that they will not themselves accept the task of forming a Ministry, 
nor will they, so far as they are able, .permit any one else to do so. 
On the 17th February, the Bengal Legislative Council, which 
seems to have been somewhat apprehensive lest the Province should 
finally lose popular control of the Transferred subjects, passed a 
resolution recommending Government to make provision in the 
budget for the salaries of Ministers. This was a heavy blow to 

the Swaraj Party. Their defeat seems due 
D theBengd V ColS. n to tlie secession of certain of their Muham- 
madan allies. The reverse was only tem- 
porary. Two Ministers were duly appointed ; but on 23rd 
March in the course of the budget discussion, their salaries were 
lejected by 69 votes to 63. It is stated by several observers that 
the voting on this occasion was largely dominated by personal con- 
siderations; and that a number of members who had previously 
voted for the revival of the Ministry on principle, were dis- 
appointed at the choice made by the Governor of the persons to 
o'ccupy the Ministerial office. However, this may be, the Trans- 
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Opinions on the value of the village panchayats are diverse In 
some districts panchayats are condemned as an anachronism of little 
practical use, while m others, efforts are being made to establish one 
in every village On some points, however, there is general agree- 
ment The object of the Village Panchayat Act was to revive the 
old village council for the settlement of village disputes The 
figures show that a large number of cases are being decided by the 
panchayats But at the same time the ordinary criminal and civil 
litigation continues to increase, and it 16 a question whether, by 
affording more facilities for petty litigation, the Act has not con- 
tributed to the growth of an evil which it was intended to check 
On the other hand there is reason to believe that by providing the 
village money-lender with an inexpensive means of recovering his 
dues and so increasing his sense of security, panchayats are having 
the effect of reducing the local rates of mtereBt The chief difficulty 
is that of finding panches who command the respect of their fellows 
Paction and intrigue make many panchayats incapable of useful 
work, but where care is exercised in the selection of the patches very 
satisfactory results have been achieved 

It is in administration that the chief utility of the panchayats 
must be sought They have done much in matters connected with 
petty village improvements and can do more still to further the 
causes of sanitation and co-operative credit But they need en- 
couragement and although there are some who admit the compara- 
tive failure of panchayats and attribute it to the fact that the official 
hand is too much in evidence both in the appointment of panches 
and m their supervision, there is little doubt that the success or 
failure of the movement vanes directly with the interest or indiffer- 
ence of the district staff 

The process of weeding out unsatisfactory panchayats in the 
United Provinces has been practically completed and the total num- 
ber of panchayats in 1925-26 rose to 3,948 while the population 
affected by them increased by two and a half millions to eight 
millions 

In last year’s report reference was made to the reconstitution of 
municipalities and district councils of the Central Provinces under 
the Municipalities Act, 1922 and the Local Self-government Act of 
1920 respectively During the year 1925-26 this reconstitution was 
completed and all municipalities and district councils are now con- 
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duct of tlie administration. They were also ready to en'rry 
against Government resohitions embodying the general out- 
look of the educated classes as opposed to that of the executive. 
But they would not join obstruction for obstruction’s sake. This 
attitude was the more effective in that, as we have already seen, 
the Swarajists themselves were far from retaining their former 
faith in the efficac}^ of the wrecking policy. Henceforth, on those 
few occasions when they attempted to carry it into effect, they found 
that the Independents were not prepared to join them. Thus the 
tendency to discredit this policy was strengthened, for it is per- 
fectly obvious that a minority, unless placed in the very exceptional 
position of holding a balance of parties, cannot obstruct effectively 
against the will of the majority. One result of these factors was 
tiie evolution in the Legislative Assembly of two clear-cut groups 

in place of the former Nationalist Party. 

Party Politics in the These groups showed no reluctance to coalesce 
m opposition to Government upon particular 
questions ; but during the Delhi session at least they were clearly 
divided upon the policy of obstruction. To some extent, therefore, 
Government were onlookers. They suffered it is true a number of 
defeats upon important matters. But upon a very large number of 
oilier questions, they found the House prepared to" take a reasonable 
line ; and if they could expect no support from the Swarajists, they 
would often get il from the Independents, and vice versa. In con- 
sequence the atmosphere of the Assembly during the budget session 
of 1925 was most animated. The voting no longer represented in 
all cases the automatic recording of a suffrage against Government 
proposals irrespective of their merits. Each of the party groups 
look its own line; and was in no way deterred from entering the 
lobby by the accident that it might be found voting upon the side 
of Government. Withal, the general tone and temper of the 
debates was admirable: and even when controversial subjects were 
discussed, little bitterness was manifested. - There was plenty of 
hard hitting on both sides of the House, but acid speeches were 
rare. In which connection, tribute must be paid to the work of the 
European non-offiical members, whose influence was generally 
thrown into the task of tempering the class of opinions. Humour 
was conspicuous in the handling of the thorniest questions ; and when 
the debates descended from, a dignified level, it was in the direction 
of hilarity rather than acerbity. 
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panchayats of their powers for improving sanitary conditions and 
generally increasing the amenities of village life In urban areas- 
communai rivalries had an unfortunate effect on the administration, 
and the report of the Local Audit Department revealed the continu- 
ance of a very unsatisfactory state of affairs in respect of many sides 
of municipal government In small towns little was done to improve 
conditions committees were slow to impose taxation and loth to 
enforce its collection when imposed, with the result that large 
arrears were outstanding at the end of the year 

The brief sketch contained in Chapter III of the conditions under 
which so many of India’s millions live will enable the reader by 
inference to understand something of the formidable character of 
the problems which face the Ministers who are responsible for the 
public health of their provinces The distribution of the popula- 
tion of India, general poverty and backwardness m education make 
it inevitable that all improvement m sanitary conditions should be 
almost entirely the work of the state Climatic and other natural 
conditions render the people of India prone to many devastating 
epidemic or contagious diseases which have been stamped out m 
more fortunate countries Certain diseases like malaria, hook- 
worm, and kala azar are endemic m many parts of the country and 
although these are all preventable their prevention requires an 
amount of labour, financial expenditure and determination which, 
in existing circumstances, can hardly be looked for from the people 
themselves Municipalities and other units of local self-government 
are taking an increasing share m this work not only by providing 
medical relief but also by undertaking schemes for water supply and 
by instructing children and parents in elementary notions of 
hygiene But in addition to adverse natural conditions, social reli- 
gious customs, and superstition place obstacles m the way of the 
sanitary reformer As we so often find in other matters, what in the 
west is one problem tends m India to become a number of inextric- 
ably interwoven problems each one having its roots deep in tradi- 
tional usage or religion Progress therefore in this country is neces- 
sarily slow and made against greater obstacles and with greater 
expenditure of money and labour than elsewhere Tet m spite of 
all these t hin gs it cannot be contested that conditions of public 
health improve in India if not from year to year, at any rate from 
decade to decade Since the regular census m this country was 
started half a century ago, the population has grown ste The 
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1924 indeed in tlie United Provinces tlie number of deaths from 
this disease increased to 12,020 m 192G (the latest figure available) 
as compared with 9,373 in 1926 and 2,724 in 1924 In Bihar and 
Orissa too the number of deaths from small-pox doubled Like 
cholera, small-pox epidemics recur in cycles of years, a cycle being 
completed m from 6 to 6 years Here again the Health staffs were 
very well prepared and there is no doubt that but for their efforts 
(he number of deaths would have been considerably higher than 
they were 

There was also a very satisfactory falling off m the number of 
deaths from Plague in 1925 m all provinces except Bombay In this 
province while the number of deaths from cholera and small-pox 
fell, those due to plague rose to 12,601 m 1925 from 9,214 in 1924 
In Bengal the number was only 9, as compared with 35 in 1924, and 
m Madras it fell by 50 per cent 

It would be interesting to know the number of deaths from year 
to year from Malaria, Kala-azar, and, perhaps, also Ben ben But 
these figures are not available for India as a whole , they are merged 
with the general head “ fevers ” In Bengal, however, where the 
figures for malaria and Kala-azar are separately stated, they show 
that the ravages from Kala-Azar are still on the upward trend, for 
they rose to 16,766 in 1925 as against 9 997 m 1924 and only 1,652 
m 1921 Of course, the increase in figures is certainly due, to a 
great extent, to better registration and more careful diagnosis but 
it is also more than probable that the actual mortality from the dis- 
ease was much more than that recorded 

The deaths m Bengal from malaria numbered about 500,000 and 
was 66 per cent of the total mortality Though owing to mistaken 
diagnosis many deaths from other febrile diseases must have been 
included in them, it ib unquestionable that malaria still remains the 
greatest scourge of that province 

The healthiness of the year under review may be largely attri- 
buted to the work of the Health Departments which were well pre- 
pared to meet epidemics by taking precautionary measures, to the- 
various Health Organisations, which are devoting themselves to im- 
pressing upon the common folk in rural areas where the death rate 
is higher than m towns, the need for cleaner and more hygienic 
methods of living, and lastly to improvements in sanitation and 
purer water and food 
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last few days — and lie attacked Government for refusing- tlie Swa- 
rajists’ demand for a Ropnd Table Conference. A number of Inde- 
pendent members supported tlie Pandit’s motion, though not on 
the grounds which he had put forward. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal 
supported the Minority report of the M.uddiman Committee while 
condemning the Government for its general policy in regard to 
constitutional advance. Mr. Rangacliariar and Mr. Jinnah parti- 
cularly raised the question of the Indianization of the Army,, 
attacking the administration for its tardy response to Indian 
demands. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya raised the issue of 
Koliat, charging the local officials with callousness and demanding- 
an independent enquiry. His points were promptly controverted 
by Mr. Denys Bray, the Foreign -Secretary, who strongly repudiated 
the charge, and declared that Mr. Malaviya had done a great dis- 
service alike to his co-religionists and to the cause of peace in the 
country. Indeed the danger of introducing- such a debatable issue 
became apparent from the element of bitterness which found its- 
way into certain subsequent speeches. The Home Member, reply- 
ing on behalf of Government, confined his remarks principally to- 
the constitutional issue and regretted that Government were not in 
a position during the present session to put forward their considered 
conclusions upon the Reforms Enquiry Report. In the event,, 
after an interesting debate, Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion was; 
carried by 65 votes against 48. On the other hand, the votes for 
the Governor General’s Household all6wance and for the Army 
Depai-tmenf, both of which the Swarajists were anxious to reject as; 
a form of political protest, were carried by Government with the- 
help of the Independents. When the Finance Bill came up for 
consideration, the Swarajists again raised a political discussion; and 1 
Mr. Y. -J. Patel opposed consideration on the ground that Govern- 
ment continuously flouted public opinion. Mr. Jinnah, on behalf' 
of the Independents, agreed with Mr. Patel in condemning the- 
policy of Government, but refused to weaken the constitutional! 
protest already recorded by making it again. Other members toolc 
the opportunity provided by the discussion to criticise particular- 
aspects of Government policy, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, in 
particular, making- a vigorous attack upon the manner in which the- 
Government had handled the exchange question. The Finance- 
Member received support from Dr. L. 3L Hyder. But the Inde- 
pendents, while they expressed with frankness their views upon the- 
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village aid scheme is making satisfactory progress and 3U villv - 
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causes” 12 per cent and “respiratory diseases ” 9 per cent, while 
tbe chief epidemics — cholera, small-pox, plague, influenza combined 
showed a reduction of 37 per cent. Only plague showed a slight 
increase and but for this, the total death rate would have been lower 
even than in 1922 The most noticeable feature of tbe year was the 
almost complete absence of cholera, only 57 deaths having occurred 
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operation forthwith. The Assembly session thereafter came to an 
end. 


During’ the Delhi session, the Coxmeil of State discharged im- 
portant functions as a revising chamber, although its activities 

were not sxich as to commend themselves in 
Council o£ State. all cases to the majority sections of the 

Assembly. The Council rejected Mr. Keogy’s Bill to prohibit the 
reservation of Railway compartments for different races; it re- 
inserted an important clause, thrown out by the Assembly, in the 
Provident Funds Bill. On the other hand, it earned the gratitude 
of a large number of persons by aiding the Assembly to fix the 
salt tax at a figure which permitted financial relief to the Pro- 
vinces. It would be a mistake to suppose that the Council of 
State invariably endorses the stand point of the Executive Govern- 
ment. While unquestionably more conservative in its outlook than 
the Assembly, it does not hesitate to carry resolutions against the 
official vote when circumstances -dictate such a course. A conspi- 
cuous example was provided by the passage, against Government 
opposition, of Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari’s motion for a committee 
to report upon the obstruction to the flow of Ganges water below 
I^arora, caused, to the inconvenience of pilgrims, by irrigation 
works. 


We have already noticed that during the Legislative session, 
the report of the Reforms Enquiry (Committee was published. This 

document excited particular interest, since 
The Mnddiman Report. ^ was coupled, in popular estimation, 

with the announcement that Lord Reading had been invited 
to England to confer with the new Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Birkenhead. Much speculation was aroused. Yocal 
Indian opinion, both within and without the Legislature, ex- 
pressed great disappointment on the cautious suggestions put for- 
ward in the majority Report, at the same time urging the Viceroy 
to exert his influence in favour of the Minority proposals. * The 
Swaraj Party, which had remained ostentatiously aloof from the 
enquiry, found little to approve in the recommendations of either 
half of. the Committee; but other sections of educated opinion 
warmly commended the ideas put forward by the Minority members. 

Other projects of constitutional reforms were also in the field. 
We have noticed Mrs. Besant’s attempts to attract sxipport to her 
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tion and tlu* preuincml pmi*rnnu*n{ (auctioned 1 lakh of rupees for 
•ij)t:-tn'tl»ml work in rural areas during 1020*27 The Fpenul 
ri vff deputed far plague* «1 til \ in 1 **20 earned out rc r enrcli work 
thr.nirhmtt 1020 3 ho Indian Ho turn'll 1‘uml A^oemiion Func- 

tioned two grant ■> of H<* 20,000 r.o li for plague and cholera research 
Tin nmul.tr of imu illations against plague eonfimictl to rno nnd 
jnihiv «. .j i it <.n *o in’i*]dujMi<* me'unr. i*< begin him* to disappear. 
Hie pn l npath\ of district boards towards \ne*cinntion is reflected 
in the continued inert o er > m the mimin’* of death*, from small-pox. 
Xe%<rthe)< nt vrl \ lj million person*, wore vaccinated in 192. r >-2G 
nnd the pro*, mem] hmph depot nt Pntwn Dnng.ar issued Ijrnph 
r.ijlu n nt to % Nt i mute ,i mill. <>n more The principal fairs of tho 
provmre were rnper. ml hv the Public Health Department nnd 
neither m 192A nor in 192G were tht\ the focus of nn\ serious out- 
bro i) of epidemic cl»»enn» f J he number of districts winch hn%o 
adopted tin district heilih scheme ro*-e to 17 during 192G nnd others 
are waiting for tile m‘rt*«.in fund*. 

'1 Jo* eng at < ring *.('.ion «>f the Public ITeilth Deportment was 
rilled} orrtipK d with the problenih of nninieipnl water supply nnd 
drninnge Improve me nti to the water mpph at Agr.i Allahnlmd, 
Cawnporf, 3\-ahnd, Hindi nr. Mm-morie nnd lb lira Dun were com- 
pleted or t er<» under comtruition during I92t» A sewage dnpo'-nl 
scheme at "Muttn nnd i fluihing *-r!iome it Morndnbad were also 
completed Propc-' »ls fe.r soveroge nnel •mange nt Allahnlmd, 
Donare'i, Cawnpt.ro, Duel now and Naim Tnl wore under considera- 
tion 3 lie iempnrnn, water stipph for pilgrims to the Mngh fair 
nt Alhihnb u] v mi Mice o-sfulh mnmtniiicd At tho end of 192G, 
the Department had works to the \nlue of Hs 32 lakhs under con- 
struction in addition to works tstinmtcd nt Hs 20 lnlchs whicli were 
hemp earned out hv local bodies under tho supervision of the De- 
partment Projects to tho vnluo of Hs 102 lakhs were completed 
or were lieinp prepared during tho year. Tho Hoard of Public 
Health made prnuts of over Hs 11 lnlchs nnd sanctioned loans of 
neirly 13 lnkhs during 1920. 

The enmpnign against leprosj’ nnd tuberculosis wns continued 
The accommodation nt tho King Edward Sanatorium at Bliowali 
was cnlnrged to SO beds m 1925 nnd the provincial Government 
sanctioned a scheme for tho establishment of tuberculosis dispen- 
saries in tho plains for tlio treatment of tho disease in its early 
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energetic measures taken by tbe provincial Government against 
epidemic diseases and particularly against cholera, which has to 
some extent been brought under control. The most remarkable 
proof of this is provided by the history of an outbreak of cholera 
which occurred during the Ratlijatra festival at Puri Cases of 
cholera when Pun is crowded with pilgrims have always resulted 
in heavy mortality, for travellers returning to their homes carry 
the infection far and wide throughout India This year, however, 
owing to vigorous sanitary precautions, few deaths occurred, and 
no instance was recorded of a second person’s contracting the 
disease at the same lodging house A public health cadre has now 
been constituted which means that there will be of regular medical 
officers m permanent employ, a circumstance which cannot but 
strengthen the defence against epidemics. 

The engineering staff had to be increased and was mainly en- 
gaged on the water supply and sanitary installations on the exten- 
sion of the Patna Bankipore water supply During the year under 
review progress was also made with the improvement of supplies 
of drinking water in both urban and rural areas In 1925-26 grants 
of about 4 lakhs of rupees were made for this purpose and district 
boards have been called on to prepare regular programmes Large 
grants have also been made for the building and maintenance of 
dispensaries in rural areas 

With a medical college and two medical schools the province was 
in a position to train most of its own doctors Facilities for treat- 
ment of all kinds are being rapidly extended The Indian Mental 
Hospital at Ranke was ready for occupation at the end of 1925, and 
all the patients from Patna, Berhampur and Dacca were transfer- 
red there in January 1926 The Radium Institute contmues to 
attract patients from all over India Buildings for a child welfare 
centre are being constructed at Patna and funds for the establish- 
ment of a sanatorium for sufferers from phthisis at Itki have been 
voted by the provincial Legislative Council Existing hospitals 
aTe being improved, "notable instances of this process being the 
provision of an independent water supply and modem apparatus 
for the X-Ray Department of the Patna General Hospital, the ex- 
tension of the Cuttack General Hospital, the completion of the 
maternity ward at the Pun Pilgrim Hospital, and the addition of 
a female ward to the Puraea hospital — 
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Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports* India and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and Revenue Accounts. 

Land Bevenue, etc . 

Land Revenue Administration : Provincial Reports for Lower Provinces 
/Bengal, Bihar and Orissa* Assam), United Provinces, Bombay Presidency 
(including Sind), Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma and 
Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records, Settlement Opera- 
tions, Alienation of Land Act, etc., for North-West Frontier Province. 
Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Department for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Bevenue (Salt, Excise, etc.). 

Salt Department Reporis : Northern India, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Ben- 
gal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa. * 

Excise Report for each Province. * * 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

Income-Tax Report for each Province. 

Agriculture and Veterinary. 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India. 

Report of the Agricultural Research Institute and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, and of the Provin- 
cial Department of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture for each Province; 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experimental Farms, and Botanic Gar- 
dens for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 
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been proved, its wider use m tlie treatment of this disease has been 
approved Thero wore 6,233 deaths from cholera against 19,182 m 
1924 During the year two epidemic units were formed for dealing 
with epidemics and were found to bo of tho greatest value more 
especially m combating cholera Proposals for increasing their 
number aro under consideration 

Public Health Propaganda work was initiated both in schools 
and among tho general public Illustrated pamphlets on Lala-azar, 
cholera, small-pox and malaria were distributed, and magio lanterns 
and sets of slides were obtained to instruct tho publio on the subject 
of these diseases 

Pew will be found to deny that lack of education especially 
among the masses, is one of tho main roots of India’s ills — social, 
economic and political Her comparative backwardness m nearly 
every sphere of human activity is traceable to this ultimate cause 
On the eradication of this defect depends alike the economic uplift 
of her people, and the full and intelligent realisation of those ideals 
of nationhood and self-government so long and fervently cherished 
by her political leaders 

Though education has made marked and rapid progress in recent 
times, it still logs far behind the requirements of the country. In 
1921, out of a total population of 247 millions in British India, only 
22 6 millions were literate Of this number 19'8 millions were 
males and 2 8 millions females Corresponding statistics are not 
available for the period (1926) now under review, but others tell 
their own tale. During that year 10 51 millions of pupils or 4 25 
per cent of the total population were undergoing instruction of 
some kind, 7 8 millions m primary schools, 1 72 millions in secondary 
schools, 29 millions in special schools, 08 millions in universities, 
and 62 millions m unrecognised institutions These figures are 
bad enough, but when it is remembered that very few primary 
pupils proceed to the secondary stage and that those who do not 
have practically no opportunity for increasing or even preserving 
the bttle they have learnt in their few years at school and soon 
tend to lapse into ilkteracy after leaving it, it must be evident that 
the amount of literacy among the common people is practically 
negligible 

But the situation among the middle classes is as encouraging 
as that among the poorer classes is discouraging Secondary and 
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Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and Customs (including working of 
Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind, 
Madras and Burma, 

Accounts relating tp the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly and for calendar year). 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British India with Foreign 
Countries (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and-River-borne Trade for each Pro- 
vince. 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, 
United Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind and 
British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 
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gross is being made It is gratifying to notice also tliat mncli atten- 
tion is being given to tbe enlightenment of the masses in general, 
and to that of tbe backward classes and of women m particular 
Compulsory education deserves special mention in this connection. 
It bad begun to come slowly into favour, before tbe reforms and 
since tbeir inception tbe need for it bas been more generally recog- 
nised Tbe popular legislatures early declared themselves in 
favour of tbe principle, but tbe Municipalities and District Boards 
at first showed some hesitation in adopting it They seemed both 
to identify themselves with any coercive measures or with tbe im- 
position of additional taxation winch is necessary to meet tbe cost 
of compulsion but happily this attitude is gradually disappearing 
and to-day we find compulsory primary education spreading over 
an ever-increasing area During the period under review no less 
than 7 8 million pupils, or 21 03 per cent of tbe population of school- 
going age, were undergoing primary education Progress is still 
hampered by tbe chronic poverty of tbe masses and their hereditary 
prejudice to such innovations, but Ministers are displaying more 
and more courage, enthusiasm and initiative in the matter They 
are closely studying the problems involved and taking such steps as 
seem best fitted to solve them In particular they are gradually 
eliminating the old, inefficient, one-teacher village school and are 
endeavouring to provide the children of the agricultural classes 
with instruction more suitable to their circumstances The grant 
m aid system, too, is receiving attention Side by side with these 
improvements is going on a process of decentralisation of control. 
Municipalities and local boards are being entrusted with more and 
more powers and functions, and many of these bodies are exercising 
their increased responsibilities with care and wisdom 

The higher branches of education share with the primary stages 
the progress which has taken place during recent years There is 
a feeling abroad that however satisfactory may be the position of 
secondary and university education from the quantitative point of 
view, from the qualitative there is much to be desired This is 
especially true of secondary education, which, generally speaking, 
as compared with Western standards is poor and m parts ill regri- 
lated The methods of instruction are faulty, the staff takes little 
interest m its work and the ambition of the pupils is generally mer- 
cenary Too slight attention is given to the moral, social and 
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70 per cent, of the landed cost of imported steel would have been represented 
^by the duties charged. Obviously my Government could not agree to duties 
•on such a high scale on articles which are largely used in agriculture and many 
other important industries. They have, however, accepted the general con- 
clusions of the Tariff Board, and the Legislature will he asked in this Session 
■to agree to the grant of bounty on steel produced in India between October 1st, 
1924, and September 30th, 1925. The total amount of bounty proposed is fifty 
lakhs, which is the sum that it is calculated the industry would receive under 
the Tariff Board’s proposals, were the rates recommended by the Board to 
^become fully effective. This is a very favourable interpretation of the 
recommendations of the Board, especially as it allows the industry to obtain the 
^advantage of the protection accorded without waiting for sales. If the grant 
of this bounty is made, it should prove of material assistance to the steel 
industry of India in its difficulties. 

You will have noticed that the policy advocated by the Fiscal Commission 
lhas been steadily pursued. The Tariff Board is now engaged in investigating 
4ihe applications for protection from certain other industries, notably cement 
-and paper. The principle has been maintained that it is right and proper 
4)hat any industry which appeals to the State for assistance must prove its 
«case in public before an impartial Board. It is only by this means that an 
•opinion can be reached on the merits of the case and the implications and 
'effects of a demand for protection envisaged. 

It is evident from private Bills, Resolutions and questions that Members 
are taking a lively interest in the difficult questions of currency and exchange ; 
and it may be of interest to the Legislature to hear from me an indication 
•of the policy of my Government upon these problems. While internal prices 
in India have on the whole remained steady, there has been a considerable 
rise in the sterling value of the rupee during the past year, and an even 
more marked rise in its gold value owing to the simultaneous improvement in 
the gold value of sterling. Thus far during the present busy season there has 
not been a repetition of the exceptional stringency in the money-market which 
characterised this period a year ago, and I am hopeful that the assistance 
which my Government have been able and will be able to give in the matter 
of providing additional currency, combined with the improved conditions 
on which emergency currency can now be issued to the Imperial Bank, will 
enable all legitimate demands to be met without undue strain during the 
remainder of the season. 

o 

My Government proposes in the first place to amend the Indian Paper 
Currency Act so as to increase the permissible investment of securities in 
the Paper Currency Reserve from the present limit of 85 crores of rupees 
to 100 crores. 

The object of this proposal is to give the Government of India increased 
powers to ensure the supply of currency upon an adequate scale to meet 
the requirements of trade and in particular to prevent undue monetary 
-stringency in the busy season. 
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colleges seems to bo leading to an undesirable competition, for stu- 
dents, and, consequently, a lowering of tlie standard of education. 
Tbe maguration of tbe central Inter-University Board might pro- 
vide a safeguaid against tins dangci and it is possible that the 
growing tendency to specialise in the teaching of particular subjects 
will m the end provide a way out 

The attack on illiteracy has not been confined to the formal 
educational institutions Eecogmsmg that education in the true 
sense, is a life-long process and that adult education is a necessity 
if the country is to have an electorate able to understand and pro- 
perly to use the suffrage that has been conferred upon it, Ministers 
have been turning their attention to this important problem The 
urban population presents no difficulty, for the towns offer much 
scope for the university extension movement The rural popula- 
tion, however, are m different case and to meet their wants various 
measures have been adopted One of these is the organisation of 
lectures on matters connection with health and welfare, another is 
the Night School movement, another, the device already mentioned 
of encouraging medical men to settle down in the villages , yet 
another is the establishment of village libraries and elementary 
literary societies All these are yielding small but favourable re- 
sults 

Of special interest is the development of women’s education 
Here, owing to the social customs and religious prejudices of the 
great majority of the population (Hindus) the difficulties are espe- 
cially great The demand for such education has hitherto been 
very small and this is the first and greatest obstacle Another ob- 
stacle is the serious dearth of women teachers, who alone may under- 
take the instruction of their illiterate sisters A handful of enligh- 
tened individuals, it is true, defying caste, precept and ancient 
usage have insisted on the education of their womenfolk But the 
sum total of these efforts have hitherto been almost negligible Re- 
cently, however, many hopeful signs have appeared The growing 
enlightenment of the people is tending to breakdown the old preju- 
dices Women themselves Beem less satisfied with the customary 
illiteracy of their mothers and grandmothers Female education 
and co-education m the primary classes are growing in popularity; 
schools and colleges for women are on the increase , women are being- 
encouraged to take up physical training, games and vocational. 



of a now policy. In ihoir judgment there i*i much to ?><> gained hy postponing 
an inquiry till those factor.*; on which any decision must rc^l nro Tesn fluid and 
obscure. But they anticipate that if the movement towards more ntnhTo 
conditions, which has lately manifested itself, continues the appointment of 
such a Committee should ho possible not later than 12 months hence. 

In view of the opinion expressed in the Assembly regarding the nerd of 
an economic inquiry, my Government has derided in consultation with the 
Secretary of State to appoint a small Committee to report on the materia? 
which exists for holding an inquiry into the economic conditions of the people 
of India, the feasibility of instituting an inquiry of this character and the 
manner in which it could he carried out. Meanwhile the Taxation Committee 
have begun their labours. 

It may also become necessary for my Government to introduce to tho 
Legislature a measure to define the powers of the High Court in relation to 
tribunals and proceedings under the special Bengal Criminal Legislation. Tot? 
are aware that His Excellency the Governor of Bengal ban exercised the 
powers conferred upon him under the Government of India Act and has certi- 
fied and signed the Bill. I take this opportunity of stating that His Ex- 
cellency's action in this respect has my full approval, and that T shall support 
both him and his Government to the extent of rny powers in meeting what I 
regard ns a serious emergency. Inasmuch ns T have decided to roservo the- 
Act for the signification of TJis Majesty’s pleasure, I do not now proposo to 
discuss its detailed provisions or the Bill which inv Government may eventually 
seek to introduce should His Majesty in Council signify assent to the Bengal 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. Nevertheless, as this legislation had its 
origin in the Ordinance, which I as Governor General in the exorcise of the 
special responsibilities laid upon me promulgated, let me refer to certain 
aspects affecting the issue of tlie Ordinance, 

Very full explanations have already been given to the public. 

In spite however of the full ventilation which the question has received,, 
some important- aspects of it appear to be still clouded by the mists of mis- 
apprehension in the .minds of some sections of the public; and the necessity 
both of my action and of the course adopted by the Government of Bengal 
lias repeatedly been challenged. 

I shall not travel again over tho ground covered in my Calcutta speech- 
As the result of the public discussions it is now admitted on all sides, oven 
by the most convinced opponents of special measures and special legislation* 
that a terrorist movement exists in Bengal, and that widespread conspiracies 
for violent crimes have been established. Tho objects which these conspiracies 
have in view as a result of their crimes are also not disputed. It has been 
proved by sad experience that the ordinary law, even when reinforced by the- 
use of Regulation III in cases to which it can be applied, is ineffective to 
stop the movement or even to check its growth; and that tho progress of the- 
movement involves loss of life not only among officials, but among innocent 
citizens unconnected with Government or with the activities of any political 
* party. 
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the opening of Group 1 of the Intermediate course to the students 
of the Government Muhammadan College, Madras The confer- 
ence of officials and non-officials on secondary education, -which was 
referred to at page 16T of last year’s report, appointed by the pro- 
vincial Government was still considering the reorganisation of 
secondarv education and their report was not complete at the end of 
the period under review 

The development of Moplah education continued to occupy 
attention and a special Assistant to the District Educational Officer 
m Malabar was sanctioned for a period of one year for the purpose 
of dealing with problems connected with this subject 

In Bombay, for the first time in its history, the number of 
pupils in recognised educational institutions exceeded one million, 
the exact number being 1,037,061 There was an increase of 557 
m these institutions which now number 14,371 The percentage 
of the male population attending schools rose from 8 11 to 8 56 and 
of the female population from 2 14 to 2 25 Out of a total of 26,731 
towns and villages 10,237 possessed schools, the average area served 
by each school being 12 1 square miles The total expenditure on 
public instruction amounted to Bs 376^ lakhs, or Bs 37£ lakhs 
more than in the previous year The Bombay Government con- 
tinued to bear the greater part of the cost, their contribution being 
61 1 per cent , whilst that of municipal and district local boards 
amounted to 20 8 per cent of the total Nearly half of the ex- 
penditure, Bs 181 lakhs, was absorbed by primary schools 

Progress under the Primary Education Act of 1923 is slow and 
none of the local authorities extended compulsory primary educa- 
tion during the year under review Steps, however, have been 
taken m this direction by three district local boards and six muni- 
cipalities who have formulated schemes and submitted them for 
consideration to the provincial Government On secondary schools 
the expenditure amounted to over Bs 70 lakhs, a nse of more than 
Bs 4j lakhs over the previous year 

In Bengal, it will be remembered, the administration of the 
transferred departments, which include education, was temporarily 
assumed by the Governor from the 13th June, 1925 The year 1926- 
26 was one of relative opulence for Bengal and the progress in educa- 
tional matters which had marked the few previous years was con- 
solidated and extended Expenditure on education increased by 
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determine whether the Ordinance should issue, it is for the Executive to assist 
in administering its powers. Moreover, I have during my term of office learnt 
to value the advice of the Members of my Council, and I have always derived 
the greatest help from their considered opinions. I therefore consulted them. 

I am well aware that I am taking a wholly exceptional course in giving you. 
this information, but I do it advisedly after careful thought. The whole 
question was then studied in all aspects by the members of my Government, 
both Europeans and Indians, who arrived at a unanimous conclusion that the- 
Ordinance was the only remedy available. The situation was then laid before 
the Secretary of State including the proposals for the promulgation of the 
Ordinance. The whole matter was submitted to careful examination by Lord 
Olivier and His Majesty’s Government- as then constituted. They agreed with 
the course suggested as the only possible method of dealing with the dangers 
facing the peace of Bengal. You will thus observe that my action was not 
only due to my personal conviction of the necessity for it, but that the view 
taken by me, and also by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, has the 
support and approval of high and experienced authorities, both European 
and Indian, and was approved by the .then Secretary of State. 

I have already explained elsewhere why the Members of the Legislature 
were not consulted in -September last. It has since been urged that the 
Legislature should have been summoned again before I took the step of pro- 
mulgation. In my judgment this course was neither in the circumstances,, 
desirrble, nor indeed was it possible, if the means devised were to prove 
effective. The responsibility was of a nature which could not be shared, and 
it would not be right or proper for me to try to share it with you or to place 
it on your shoulders. Coifeultation with the Legislature - would have meant 
publicity: The aim was- to prevent crime' and to paralyse the activities of 
the conspiracies. Past experience in the Government of India and the con- 
clusions of the Bowlatt Committee point to the fact that to check conspiracies 
of this nature with success two features are essential. In the first place, the 
organisations must not know that general action of a special nature is under 
contemplation against them ; and, in the second place, the method of working 
and the sources of information must not be endangered directly or indirectly. 
Any rashness or carelessness on these points may make future action entirely 
fruitless and completely nullify the object to be secured. If discussions in- 
this Legislature had taken place, these conditions could not have been fulfilled 
and the Ordinance would have proved futile as a remedy for the disease. 

__ G 

There is, I regret to say, a tendency among some sections of public 
opinion in India to confuse all administrative acts with influences having 
reactions on desires for political progress. The repression of violent crime 
has, however, no affinity with the treatment of aspirations for advance. They 
have no resemblance in kind or degree and they are phenomena existing on 
entirely different planes. 

Terrorism no doubt may sometimes batten on a section of political thought. , 
f It may expand like some foul parasite-growth deriving strength from living 
sources outside its own entity. It mn-v flourish for p, time in this conjunction 
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peace of Koliat; and until each party could itself testify that the heart had 
been cleansed from rancour, there could he no .basis for permanent good-will 
in the future, I understand that the settlement has been well received by 
the two communities at large, and I trust that I may now hear that active 
steps are being taken towards the end which I and my Government have so 
much at heart — a restoration of that harmony and neighbourly relations be- 
tween Hindu and Moslem which had long been in existence at Kohat. I know 
that I shall carry the Members of the Indian Legislature with me when I 
express the most earnest hope that this settlement may prove an enduring 
restoration of peace and good-will between the two communities at Kohat, 

I trust I may not be taking too optimistic a view when I express the further 
hope that the present high state of tension in the relations between the Hindu 
and Moslem communities in different parts of India may be relieved, and that 
more friendly relations between them may ensue. I need not assure you that 
I and my Government have observed with the deepest concern the lamentable 
series of riots and disturbances which have resulted in so much loss of life and 
property and, what is perhaps even more deplorable, so much exacerbation of 
old animosities. We are profoundly impressed by the necessity of taking all 
possible action to relieve this atmosphere of tension and to avert or mitigate 
the disorders which it unfortunately generates. I know that these views 
are shared to the full by all Local Governments. Nevertheless, I deemed it 
proper some time ago to invite their close and earnest attention to these 
matters, and I have every assurance that no effort will be spared by them 
or by their officers not only to avert temporary or local causes of trouble or to 
minimise its results, but steadfastly to promote permanent mutual relations of 
harmony and goodwill. I am equally confident that all enlightened members 

o 

of the communities affected equally deplore and are equally concerned in 
reconciling these unhappy communal dissensions. They will recognise with 
mo that on a solution of these difficulties depend not only the present peace 
and prosperity of India, but also her future progress. I readily acknowledge 
that strenuous efforts have already been made, and are still being made, by 
leaders of Indian public opinion to establish more harmonious relations be- 
tween these communities. I cannot too strongly affirm that this object is 
constantly and sincerely sought after by all responsible public authorities in 
India ; but no measures, legislative or executive, however ingeniously devised, 
can be expected to pfoduce immediate effect on the ancient and deep-rooted 
cause of these troubles. They can only bo removed by the growth of a spirit 
of toleration and enlightenment. It cannot be denied that these animosities 
nro a serious hindrance to the promotion of unity of aim in India, and that 
these quarrels and disturbances must inevitably retard political progress. 
Whatever differences rnay divide us in India*, we must all agree that every 
effort should he made io prevent the recurrence of these communal troubles. 
In this field we can, and should, co-operate, and I trust that all members of 
these two communities and others, who aro moved by humanity, public spirit 
and patriotism, will join with mo and tho responsible authorities in India in 
earnest efforts to promote this spirit of larger tolerance and conciliation. If 
this object could bo attained, tho distance along the road to political unity 






APPENDIX III 


Summary of Opinions of the Provincial Governments recorded by the 
Majority Section of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 

The Madras Government report that the transitional constitution has 
worked with a considerable measure of success in 
\ Jcvtb of the Madras Gov- Madras. Some progress has been made towards the 

understanding of the system of. parliamentary 
government both by the representatives returned to the council and by those 
who exercised the vote ; political education has begun, and the population, 
both urban and rural, has become more articulate and to some extent more 
conscious of the meaning and value of the vote. It cannot be said that there 
are yet apparent signs of the division of parties according to political princi- 
ples apart from the communal question and perhaps the theory of indiscrimi- 
nate opposition to all proposals of the government. Even among the politi- 
cian class the formation of independent groups is not so much due to differ- 
ences of political principle as to communal considerations or the personal 
influence of individuals. Among the general body of the electorate personali- 
ties count more than principles. There is no lack of general political 1 planks 9 
in election manifestoes, but it is difficult to discern differences such as indicate 
in rnor<5 politically advanced countries the real existence of political parties. 
The Ministers at a time of grave unrest have been able to steady public opinion 
and feeling, and fclvnr moderation has enabled them to refrain from rash and 
doctrinaire experiments. It fs probably too soon to speak of the result of the 
changes as affecting the various branches of*the administration, though pro- 
bably the standard of efficiency in some departments has been lowered. The 
Governor in Council concludes that, if an earnest endeavour to work on consti- 
tutional lines is a qualification for political advance, the Madras Presidency 
has shown itself fitter for an advance than any other province/ The Madras 
Ministers, however, attach no importance to minor alterations of the Act and 
Rules, and they insist that there should now be a complete transfer of all 
provincial subjects. The Governor in Council is inclined to doubt whether 
opinion in favour of complete transfer is ns unanimous as the Ministers have 
been led to believe, and he is not prepared to agree that the time for it has 
yet come. 

The Bombay Government say that there were no organized parties in the 
first council, and that therefore there could be no 
GoVorniaNjt! thC r ' omh *y organized support of the Ministers. In the present 

council the Swarajist party is the only non-official 
party united by bonds other than communal. It is the strongest in 
immlim but does not command a majority, and it is pledged to a 
polity of refusal of political responsibility. The Ministers were thereforo 
rt* * airily elected from the smaller groups, and this is the first and ino^t iin- 

' M2 ) 
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expenditure by tbe provincial Government and partly to a growing 
desire for education among tbe rural population Eor four years 
in succession an extra recurring grant of about Rs 5 lakbs bas 
been divided eacb year among local bodies and substantial capital 
grants were made both m 1925-26 and 1926-27 in order that dis- 
trict boards might make experiments witb a cheap but durable 
type of building New programmes for tbe expansion and improve- 
ment of primary education bave been prepared and tbe orders pass- 
ed on them by tbe Government of Bibar and Orissa lay down tbe 
general principles on wbicb boards should locate schools, tbe rates 
of pay for Gurus, tbe number of eacb type of schools required for 
eacb district, etc , but leave tbe actual location and administration 
of them to tbe boards themselves Tbe government authorities re- 
mained responsible for training teachers and inspecting schools and, 
during tbe year under review bave been considering a scheme for 
improving training schools Tbe reorganisation of tbe inspecting 
staff bas now been completed Deputy Inspectors bave been ap- 
pointed to all tbe remaining outlying sub-divisions and tbe two 
inspectresses of schools replaced by a Deputy Directress responsible 
foi advising tbe Director on all matters concerning tbe education 
of women and girls Assistant Inspectresses bave been increased 
to 9 and tbe province is now divided into 9 circles for this purpose 
This increase of tbe inspecting staff is expected to give a much 
needed impetus to female education 

Tbe total number of pupils m tbe Central Provinces rose from 
362,153 to 377,983 and this increase was shared by all classes of 
institutions except tbe professional colleges and high and special 
schools for girls all of which showed a slight decrease There was 
also a decrease m tbe number of pupils attending unrecognised 
schools 

Tbe condition of primary education is still not altogether satis- 
factory because tbe management of vernacular schools is chiefly 
m tbe bands of local bodies and tbe efficiency with which tbe schools 
are administered varies m different districts Out of an expendi- 
ture of Rb 31 60 lakbs on vernacular education, tbe Provincial 
Government contributed Rs 15 85 lakbs 

Progress in compulsory education continues to be 6low In 
secondary education, however, tbe year was one of marked develop- 
ment In high schools tbe number of pupils increase from 4,172 „ 
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country. In the first council progress was made and some solid achievements 
were recorded. The Ministers also were able to influence a sufficient number 
of the members to make it possible, with the aid of officials, to carry through 
a considerable amount of useful legislation. The second council contains a 
large and influential body belonging to the non-co-operation party which is 
pledged to prove that the present constitution is unworkable. 'This body was 
joined by the independents, and the combined party commands more than 60 
votes in a House of a total strength of 140. The majority of the educated 
classes in Bengal desire provincial autonomy as early as possible, and the 
difference between the two sections is merely one of method. The Swarajists, 
as a branch of the non-co-operation party, are* fully prepared to use such 
weapons as social boj'cott and are not above resorting to methods of terrorism, 
while the more cautious section of the educated classes stand to incur un- 
popularity if they even appear to support government. It is therefore hot 
unlikely that at the next general election there will be a return of an abso- 
lute Swarajist majority which may take office with the avowed intention of 
wrecking the government from within. The constitution therefore requires 
to be specially considered from the point of view of giving the executive power 
to deal with obstruction. Apart from certain alterations to meet difficulties 
in the working of the Act and rules the Governor in Council would strongly 
oppose any attempt to modify the constitution or to alter the existing 
arrangements as regards reserved and transferred subjects. 

The Government of the United Provinces say that it is constantly alleged 
c by their enemies and critics that the reforms have 

vincerGovernmeirt nltCd Pr °* failed. They say that, if this means that the consti- 
0 tution has definitely broken down, the statement must 
be emphatically denied. Since the collapse in its original form of the nom 
co-operation movement the internal conditions of the province have steadily 
improved, and, except for the tension between Muslims and Hindus, there is 
now nothing to cause its government serious anxiety. Forty-seven millions 
of people are living peaceably under an ordered and progressive administra- 
tion and are probably more prosperous than their predecessors have ever been. 
The reformed constitution has failed to satisfy both the Swarajists and the 
Liberals, and this constitutes the principal cause for anxiety. The Gover- 
nor in Council cannot, however, admit that the attitude of the educated 
classes is the sole test by which the reforms must be judged. He is fully alive 
to the difficulties and defects inherent in or arising out of the present consti- 
tution^ but he believes that they lie in directions, and that they point to con- 
clusions, very different from those which its critics have in view when they 
ingeminate its failure. 

The division of subjects into reserved and transferred was in practice far 

from complete. On the reserved side the Governor 
Continuation of views of tlio , , , _ _ . _ . 

United Provinces Govern. *h«as m the last resort power to enforce lus views, but 

mcnt# the constant exercise of the power would force a 

deadlock, and the Governor in Council has often therefore to defer to the 

wishes of a legislature which is inexperienced and liable to be influenced by 
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these industries are handicapped by the inability of the individual 
artisan to employ travelling agents as they should be employed 
or otherwise advertise his wares, by his inability or unwillingness- 
to use the best materials or tools, by his mdifterence to the desir- 
ability of making suitable improvements, and by his indebtedness 
to the village moneylendei It is here that organisation ought to, 
and has, stepped m but not yet to the extent that is necessary 
Societies of all kinds are springing up in different parts of the 
country to encourage small industries, and there is every reason to 
suppose that their efforts will bear good fruit But one of the 
great needs is a central trading organisation Such an organi- 
sation is necessary to connect isolated and unrelated cottage indus- 
tries, to bring to notice the difficulties regarding supplies of capital, 
and otherwise to secure co-ordination and co-operation, where 
necessary, for popularising the cottage wares and for introducing 
them to statable markets m this countiy and outside Something 
has been done in this direction by the United Provinces Arts and 
Crafts Emporium at Lucknow and a similar emporium at Lahore, 
but these are not enough Improvements m co-operative methods 
are essential if cottage industries are to be benefitted to any consi- 
derable extent, for co-operative organisation, if efficiently carried 
out, removes many of the economic disadvantages inherent m the 
small industry Wherever such industries are suffering, the mam 
cause is the lack of convenient credit The poverty of the artisan 
classes m India is proverbial Not only are they unable to effect 
sale of their goods on account of their poverty, but the very quality 
ct their wares suffers on account of their financial condition Most 
artisans are hopelessly in debt and thus have to work largely to 
order This means that the middle men who place the orders with 
the producer, and who are anxious only for their own immediate 
profits, and have no interest in the beauty and excellence of the 
products, encourage the production of plain, cheap utilitarian work 
There are three ways in which co-operation can relieve India's 
artisan classes (1) by providi ng loans on small interest, (2) in the 
purchase of raw materials and tools and appliances used in handi- 
crafts, and (3) in the sale of the finished article There is no donbt 
that a great future liep m front of India's cottage industries if only 
these methods of co-operation can become firmly established 

The need for establishing technical schools and altering the 
educational programme in the primary and secondary classes so as^ 
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outdistanced both in wealth and education and fear Swaraj will mean a Hindu 
rule. The more larseeing politicians see that without a genuine union Swaraj 
is impossible, but there are few signs of a common patriotism capable of 
dominating ‘sectarian animosities. In the legislature well-organised parties 
(except for the Swarajist) are non-existent; the interplay of personal factors 
is incessant ; and the formation of stable combinations is impeded by the cross 
divisions of race, religion and interest. * There is no large body of impartial 
opinon.upon which the Minister can rely, and he can rarely take a strong line 
in opposition to any substantial or clamant section. In short, though this is 
certainly not surprising, neither the principle of responsibility to the electorate 
nor the principle of party cohesion has been established in any strength. These 
are the real obstacles to any rapid political advance, such as the Indian 
Nationalist desires, and they cannot be removed by any alterations in -the 
details of the Act or rules. The Governor in Council says that dyarchy is 
obviously a cumbrous, complex, confused system, having no logical basis,. rooted 
in compromise and defensible only as a transitional expedient. It is, how- 
ever, not an accidental feature but the very essence of the policy deliberately 
embodied in the Act and the rules framed thereunder. The difficulties and 
defects inherent in it are quite incurable by any mere alteration of the Act 
or rules. The utmost such changes could do, if the structure of the constitu- 
tion is to be maintained, would be to oil the wheels of the constitutional 
machinery,. 


The Governor in Council concludes that the answer to the whole enquiry . 
may be summed up in the statement that there is no halfway house between 
the present and the new constitution. He expresses* no opinion on the demand 
for tlie latter, but he is clear that concessions which fall short of complete 
provincial autonomy frill placate no section of the opponents of the existing 
system ; that they will secure neither stability nor contentment ; and that 
they will lower the efficiency, already impaired, of the administration. 


.Views of 
cmraent. 


the Punjab Gov- 


The Punjab Government point to the difficulties which faced the authors 
of the reforms scheme owing to the division of India 
into areas widely • differing not only in social and 
' * temperamental characteristics, but at markedly 

different stages of political development. At the inception of the reforms the 
Punjab was an area in which administrative considerations must have appeared 
to the great mass of the inhabitants to outweigh those connected with political 
developments. 


The executive government was absorbed by pressing administrative prob- ( 
lems arising from the rapid material advance of the province. These changes 
in the conditions of life reacted politically in two directions : — 

(i) in the sentiments of apprehension and even hostility entertained 
by the agriculturists against the monied and urban interests 
which tended towards the organisation of prejudices and inter- 
ests and therefore to form a basis of political parties; and 
t (ii) in the intensification of thought on religious or communal lines. 
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(ii) the loss of efficiency due to the increasing financial difficulties of, 
officers and to the decline of enthusiasm owing to the removal of* 
much interesting and constructive work from the hands of the- 
District Officers to* for example, local bodies. 

In both these caxises the reforms must take their share. 

On the transferred side the experience gained has not been sufficient to 
afford confirmation of any feeling that deterioration has taken place. The' 
executive remains the same as before the reforms. The main criticism which? 
is made against the departments administering the transferred subjects is that, 
the Ministry of Education has subordinated the interests of its departments, 
to ‘the sxipport of the communal interests of Muhammadans. It was not un- 
reasonable that the Minister' should attempt to secure definite opportunities- 
to the community which constitutes his chief support in the council. The fur- 
ther progress of the tendency must, however, be watched with some care in the' 
interests of the reforms. All communities feel that it is incumbent on them 
to strengthen and consolidate their own position in anticipation of the possible- 
withdrawal of British authority. In the long run, however, nothing is so likely 
to produce failure in the working of representative, institutions as the in- 
opportune and inconsiderate use h} r one community of its voting power over- 
others. For the moment, there is every justification for the attempt of a 
majority community, backward in education* and political status, to raise itself' 
to the level of its rivals. Real harm will only he done if that community passes, 
from the constructive task of securing its position to the destructive process, 
of denying equal opportunities to other communities. 

Turning to other points 'the local government say that whatever feelings: 

may be entertained in political circles in favour of* 
Punjab* Govcrnment7 ieW9 °* ^he development of “ provincial autonomy ” — the im- 
plications of which have been so little explored or* 
understood — few acquainted with the administrative needs of the country will’ 
contest the need for central control in all essential matters. The difficulties: 
in this respect have been due rather to the application of the control than to* 
the principle. So far as internal affairs are concerned it has been impossible- 
in practice to treat the formal division of subjects between reserved and 
«■ transferred as constituting clear cut spheres of work. In the Punjab, for ex- 
ample, the transferred subjects of “Religious and Charitable Endowments”* 
and “ Excise ” have been found to be intimately connected with the reserved* 
subjects which are usually referred to under the comprehensive title of “ La^v* 
and Order.” The dyarchical scheme necessarily contains anomalies, and it; 
cannot he contended that the Punjab offered a really suitable field for the in- 
troduction of a divided responsibility. So far Ministers willing to co-operate- 
with the executive have been found who have been supported by a party which-, 
has not attempted to force them into an extreme position. In other circum- ' 
stances the complications arising from the reaction of transferred on reserved’ 
subjects might constitute a serious danger to the administration. The main* 
object of the present discussion is not the establishment of provincial auto— 

- nomy. An impartial observer might reasonably object to the transfer of any 
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given to enable young men to obtain training m other parts of 
India or m tbe coalfields of tbe province Meanwhile the advisory 
and development work of the department is being gradually placed 
on a satisfactory footing The engineering staff under the Indus- 
trial Engineer is getting into closer touch with small capitalists 
and is becoming more and more competent to act as consulting 
engineer for the various small mdustnes of the province The 
organisation of the textile branch is also nearly complete The 
province has been divided into ten circles, each m charge of a 
demonstrator who conducts peripatetic demonstrations of improved 
appliances These parties are based on the Cottage Industries 
Institute which carries out experiments in its various sections, 
arranges for the supply of looms, dyes, accessories, etc , and intro- 
duces new cloths and new patterns among the weavers Similar 
services for the silk industry are performed by the Bhagalpur Silk 
Institute, while the experimental blanket factory at Gaya is 
attempting to do the same for the primitive blanket industry m the 
south of the Patna Division 

Since 1920 the Provincial Government have maintained a sepa- 
rate Industries Department whose chief aim is to act in an 
advisory capacity to small capitalists and to improve and develop 
cottage industries After agriculture, hand-loom weaving is the 
most important industry m Bihar and Orissa According to the 
last census there were 165,592 handlooms at work and of these 
131,000 were in British India On the average 20 milli on pounds 
of Indian yam is imported annually and it is calculated that it is 
woven on handlooms into cloth worth nearly 5 crores of rupees In 
1920 one-sixth of the cloth worn by the people in the whole province 
was hand woven There is also an important silk weaving centre at 
Bhagalpur The Silk Weaving Institute there has achieved great 
success m introducing new k i n ds of silJt yam for use by the Bhagal- 
pur weavers who formerly used only tassar and wove plain s ilk cloth 
or a mixture of cotton and silk called Bafta The Institute has 
developed the use of mulberry, en and viu-ga silk, and has produced 
a number of charming designs in coloured silk A trade in this 
product is being slowly built up both m India and abroad, while a 
large number of fly-shuttle looms are now being used in Bhagalpur 
town Local demonstrations are also conducted in various parts 
of the province of the methods of sericulture, and particularly of 
the advantages of en silk production as a cottage industry. The 
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the electorate which has to be overcome. The candidates have attributed to 
their opponents responsibility for raising the price of post-cards, salt, oil, 
cloth and all the other necessaries of life; they have promised to effect a 
millennium of no rent and no taxes ; and they have exploited the superstition 
of the masses in regard to the colour of the voting boxes. 

Turning to more general questions, the Bihar and Orissa Government in- 
clude amongst the causes which have contributed to the non-success of the 
reforms the failure to create a Ministerial party prepared to support the 
Ministers in carrying out a definite programme. The constitutional structure 
has been borrowed from England, but the foundation essential to carry it is 
lacking in India. This has made the position of the reserved side particularly 
difficult. The council still remains divided into two parties, officials and non- 
officials. Where the issue is not an anti-government one, Ministers have their 
following in council, but they cannot bring this to bear on political issues and 
cannot therefore assist government in times of difficulty. Another cause is 
the general political inexperience of the country and the reluctance of the 
average Indian members to face personal opposition or unpopularity. 

In conclusion the local government say there is very little that can be done 
to smooth the working of dyarchy or to eliminate the different administrative' 
imperfections. If a further step is contemplated, on what grounds is it to be 
taken? If the object is to pacify at all costs our clamant critics the few 
minor remedies suggested will not influence them one jot or title; they will 
be satisfied with nothing less than the disappearance of .dyarchy and -the 
substitution therefor of provincial autonomy. 

The Central Provinces Government say that the value of the experiment 
( in responsible government during the first council was- 

vinccsGoYernment^ 611 ^ 1 Pr °" we ^kened, firstly, by the lack of connection between 

the members and their constituents ; secondly, by the 
absence of any party organization which would have made the responsibility 
of Ministers to the council effective ; and, thirdly, by lack of funds. The fair 
measure of success in the working of dyarchy which was achieved was due 
partly to the moderation of the council and partly to the efforts made to work 
the scheme by the Members of Government and the permanent services. . 

The basis of the reforms was the gradual training of the electorate by the 
exercise of responsibilities proportionate to their capacity for the time being. 
The political education of the electorate must be a slow and difficult process, and 
in the Central Provinces the education given to it during the first council was * 
very small indeed. At the second general election Swaraj was put before r che 
electorate as a vague millennium. The Swarajists made no attempt to explain 
their policy of obstruction to the btilk of the voters; and in very few of their 
speeches or broadsheet 5 * was the pledge to abolish dyarchy made. The local 
government refer to the immensity of the problem in the Central Provinces. 
Even in local affairs the voters with every advantage of local knowledge hare 
not yet learnt the value of their vote and make no effort to control their re- 
pu* ; entative> in matters vitally affecting their interests. For the local legis- 
lature the franchise covers about 1-1 per cent, of the total population, most 
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work-shops along with theoretical education in technical schools; 
whilst for operative industries, there are industrial schools with out- 
side practical training, wherever possible, which supply the 
Decessary education The Bengal Government have accepted a 
suggestion to stimulate industrial education with grants-m-aid hut 
have also decided to maintain four existing industrial schools as 
model government institutions The weaving schools at Sun and a 
6ilk weaving and dyeing school at Behrampore were sanctioned 
during the year The total expenditure on grants-m-aid now 
amounts to over 1^ lakhs of rupees 

A survey of the cottage industries of Bengal was made by the 
Industries Department m 1924, m order to discover ways of mcreas- 
mg the production of the raw materials used by cottage workers 
and of improving the methods of their manufacture The Central 
Institute at Serampore has been doing excellent work for handloom- 
weavmg which is the most important cottage industry m Bengal 
Two demonstration parties visited 23 different centres during the 
year and demonstrated labour-saving devices, improved looms and 
methods of manufacture. Administrative approval was given to 
12 additional peripatetic schools as an experimental measure for 
one year for giving instruction m the improved methods of 
weaving 

In addition to these measures for improving and developing 
cottage industries the Bengal Department of Industries devotes 
much attention to the promotion of factory industries of the province 
and during the year under review problems of the tanning, match- 
making, glass and mustard-oil industries all came under investi- 
gation Already there are 8 large up-to-date match factories m 
existence m or near Calcutta which produce about 13,000 gross 
boxes of matches per day This rapid expansion of the match 
industry was reflected m the trade returns for the year The im- 
ports from Japan showing a decline of Rs 14 lakhs m value though 
imports of Swedish matches increased by 7 lakhs 

In the United Provinces the number of industrial schools and 
colleges either controlled or aided by the provincial government 
rose to 113 with over 3,000 students The provincial stores Pur- 
chase Department bought goods from local manufacturers to the 
value of nearly 26 lakhs oi rupees and it has undertaken to supply 
yarn to the Co-operative IVeuver’s Society In addition to the 
provision of loans and grants to the extent of over one lakh of rupees 
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‘government. Without this, palliatives like the transfer of further subjects 
-will have little, effect in improving the situation. 

In the foregoing summary of their reports we have referred to the views 

of the Governors in Council. In some cases these 

• of views were not shared by all the Members of Council. 

and the Ministers frequently did not support the 
views accepted by the Governors in Council. We proceed, therefore, to 
summarise briefly the views urged in the enclosures to the reports of the local 
'governments by the dissenting Members of Council and Ministers who were 
>in office at the time when the reports were made. 

(a) No Member of Council in the Madras Presidency dissented from the 
‘views of that Government. Two Ministers, Sir A. P. Patro and Mr. Rama- 
lrayaningar, however, annexed memoranda to the local government's report, 
;and the latter Minister also on a later date forwarded a criticism of the 
rpicture given by the local government of the working of the constitution. Sir 
-A. P. Patro states that the opposition in the council must subject all govern- 
mental measures to effective criticism. On the reserved side, however, criti- 
cism may only consist in giving advice and making recommendations, and 
ithe sense of powerlessness over the reserved subjects leads to a sense of im- 
itation and despair. It is a tribute to the commonsense of the members that 
ithey did not make extreme or illegitimate demands on the Reserved Depart- 
ments. There is now a strong determination of all parties to obtain an effec- 
tive voice in the administration of the reserved subjects. The position of the 
IMinisters has, therefore, become very serious. Are they to vote with the 
(reserved half or are they to carry out the will of the majority of the council? 
'*On the other liand f if the Ministers vote against the reserved subjects the ad- 
ministration of those subjects becomes very difficult. The test of political 
responsibility lies in the amount of assistance which the council will accord to 
*the administration of law and order. In Madras the council fully realised its 
responsibility in this respect during the most critical times. So long, however, 
:as it is a reserved subject the council will not have full confidence, and its 
<- .-administration becomes more difficult. The council does represent public 

• opinion and further does a good deal to create it. The relations between the 
members and their constituencies in the party supporting the Ministry have 
T been more or less closely preserved by a series of conferences. The work of 
'the council also started on a kind of party system. The dyarchical system, 
thowever, has had the best trial in Madras, its difficulties are now known, and 
it is necessary that all provincial subjects should be brought under the control 

•of the council with the reservation that in the cases of law and order and 
tfinance residuary powers to meet emergencies should be given to the Governor. 
.‘A special member should also be appointed as Deputy Governor to administer 
t central subjects. 


Mr. Ramarayaningar says there is no doubt that the reformed councils 
mre an improvement over tlieir predecessors as they have the people behind 
’them and are capable of doing a great deal effectively either for good or for 
fbad. In spite of several defects in the constitution the Madras Government 

c 
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m new nnd improved niclhods of work Also flic provincial textile 
institute wns put on n permanent ln<us nnd was given n dyeing 
section nnd n laborntorv In addition to conducting courses of 
m'-truction the institute continued to mnnufm turn spccinl weaving 
appliances and to make ofiorts to overcome tlio prejudice displayed 
by weavers against the use of nnrliine-si/cd warps Tlie training 
oi Moplalis in tottage industries wns continued with gratifying 
success 

In the Central Provinces much attention is now being paid to the 
development of industrial schools nnd to improving i lie methods of 
training imported m these institutions A special three years 
rcurso combining general nnd teihnieal education was introduced 
at the Nagpur Schools of handicrafts and scholni ships are gene- 
roush gnen both in tins and the other similar institutions m the 
province Demonstrations were made nil over the province in the 
use of improved weaving appliances nnd it is gratifying to note 
that there was a good demand for some of them from the cottage 
craftsmen The venr 192I-2G saw considerable progress made m 
the supplv and use of elec Inc power and the Department of Indus- 
tries wns able to interest capitalists in this business 

The vear 3 023-20 saw the work of the Provincial Department of 
Industries going on eatisfac tonlj in Assam Travelling weaving 
parties were at work throughout the year and many orders were 
received for improved looms nnd other appliances from village work- 
men, hut these oiders could not he fully complied with since it was 
not possible to manufacture these appliances locally on account of 
the lack of skilled artificers The extension of facilities for the 
training of mechanics nnd m particular the establishment of a 
technical school at Jorhat will help to solve this problem Much 
good work was done at sericultural stations and large numbers of 
cocoons were distributed to the public The Gkvuliatti emporium 
and central stores continued its useful work of assisting the cottage 
workers of the Gauhatti weaving institute by providing them with 
regular work Attention was paid to the training of youths m 
handicrafts such as wood and metal working and stone masonry 

With the Co-operative Society movement we come to what is 
unquestionably one of the most promising and important of the 
efforts now being made to improve the conditions of life in. India 
Its activities are not confined merely to the agricultural population, 
although, of couise, it is among them that it finds''"'"' great^t^scope 
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an the provinces and the introduction of a considerable measure of responsibi- 
lity in the central government. . He admits frankly that before supporting 
-this demand he would wait until a genuine experiment has been made in 
responsible government for the life of two or more councils in the transferred 
•subjects. No such experiment has yet been made, and he desires to see how 
far the electorate and their representatives are able to realise their responsibi- 
lity when thrown on their own resources. He points out that we have also to 
the completely satisfied as to how far the communal groupings in India, the 
•existence of which cannot be ignored or minimised, are, or are not, consistent 
with political responsibility. Critics of dyarchy who say that it is unworkable 
smean different things. The Swarajists apparently mean that it has not achieved 
the millennium. Other theorists argue that the form of government which 
the people were used to from time immemorial until 1921 indicates that gov- 
ernment by a representative assembly can only lead to inefficiency and perhaps 
anarchy. The first council in Bengal worked creditably. The' Ministers, 
liowever, latterly came in for a great deal of criticism for supporting the 
^official view on some important administrative questions in the police and the 
jail departments. Even the members of the council who always found them- 
selves in opposition to government never thought of obstruction by the whole- 
sale rejection of the budget. The impression which prevailed among them 
was that the Ministers retained their office through the goodwill of the 
'Governor, and not that the Governor would be constitutionally bound to dis- 
miss them if they lost the confidence of the council. The entry of the 
"Swarajist party caused the working of the council to assume a different aspect. 
The sole object of this party was to obstruct the government with a view to 
force the British Parliament to grant immediate Swaraj. The fate of this 
.party is difficult to foretell, hut we must reckon upon the possibility of there 
.always being a party impatient of the pace by which the British Parliament 
may regulate the development of responsibly government in India. He there- 
fore makes detailed proposals for the establishment of a stricter form of dyar- 
•chy and says that he thinks that not even the Swarajists with all their enticing 
shibboleths and numerous trickeries can for long persuade the council not to 
make the best use of the opportunity given to it of becoming genuinely- 
.responsible for the administration of the transferred subjects. If even 
then the council is unable to rise to its responsibility, government can well 
hold with a clear conscience that the country is not yet ripe for responsible 
government and would bo justified in seeking some other method of advance. 

Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Huq, on the other hand, is not prepared to support the 
suggestion that dyarchy should be worked in the form suggested by Sir Abdur 
Rahim. He suggests that representative institutions have been thrust upon 
India, although, as known in the West, they are utterly unsuitable to Indian 
.conditions. Oriental ideas of Kingship are fundamentally different from those 
that prevail in the West; political conditions in India debar the possibility 
of any harmonious working of representative institutions; and the political 
atmosphere, arising from the incessant communal strifes and other causes, 
makes the growth of self-governing institutions an impossibility. Representa- 
tive institutions in their proper form cannot he expected to flourish in Tndia. 


< 




India, the transfer of all central subjects, except Imperial defence and foreign 
relations, to the Ministers and also the transfer of all provincial reserved 
subjects. 

The Indian Member of the Executive Council and the two Ministers of 
Bihar and Orissa also forward separate notes. Mr. Sinha states that' the 
inherent defects of dyarchy are patent. The system is too complex and com- 
plicated and is unwarranted by political experience. Educated Indians con- 
tend that they understand a benevolent despotism but cannot appreciate the 
dyarchic hybrid. Professor Lowell points out that u the foundation of govern- 
ment is faith, not reason,” • If this bo true of European states it can be 
predicated with even greater certainty of Asiatic countries and their govern- 
ments. It may be that the* full political paraphernalia of a constitutional 
governor and a responsible minister must wait the revision of the constitution 
in 1929. He accordingly agrees with the Honourable Ministers that all 
departments of the provincial government, other than those relating to the 
political and the judicial departments, should be transferred. He desires this 
change not with the object of pacifying or placating the avowed opponents of 
the present system. For, in Bihar and Orissa, these opponents are a mere 
handful compared with the less vociferous “sturdy, loyal people.” Dyarchy 
has failed to evoke that faith which is the foundation of government. His 
recommendations for transfers are intended to avoid too rapid changes and 
to avert the chances of prospective insecurity. He defers to the views of his 
Government, however, that the transfer of all these subjects would be found so 
unworkable as to produce a deadlock in a year’s time, and he therefore comes 
to the conclusion that the present constitntion should he superseded by com- 
plete provincial autonomy which alone seems to be the true solution of the 
difficulty. v 

The Bihar and Orissa Ministers say<that the anomalous character of the 
present system is patent. The splitting of the component parts of the adminis- 
tration, apart from its difficulty, has raised a grave suspicion in the minds 
of the people that the British Parliament has no trust or confidence in the 
people in the administration of all provincial subjects. The remedy for the 
inherent defects in the constitution lies in changing the whole constitution. 
Nothing short of complete provincial autonomy will satisfy the people, but, 
if this is outside the scope of the enquiry, fresh rules should be made for the 
reclassification of subjects, and, if a much larger number be transferred, the 
majority of the people will be satisfied. 

The Indian Member of Council in the Central Provinces also forwards a 
note of dissent. He classifies the heads to be considered under seven heads in 
all. The first three relate to the electorate. As regards this he admits that it 
is small and the electors mainly illiterate, but the latter faGt does not 
necessarily connote want of interest in, or appreciation of, political issues. 
He believes that the electors grasped the view at the last general election that 
the Swarajists were fighting a battle in their interests, and, considering how 
recent has been the awakening of political consciousness, he thinks this appre- 
ciation of the candidates believed to be working in their interests by the 
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Summary of the conclusions of the Reforms Enquiry 

Committee. 

The majority section recommends that by practice the Secretary of Stated 
control should be relaxed on matters affecting purely Indian interests. The 
minority does not build up much hope on such a convention. The majority 
recommend that (1) high officials mentioned in sub-section (I) of section 110 
of the Government of India Act should he exempt from the jurisdiction of all 
Courts, and not merely as at present from the original jurisdiction of High 
Courts; (2) that Courts should be barred from premature interference with 
Presidents of the Legislatures; (3) that the Presidents, Deputy Presidents 
and Council Secretaries should not be required to vacate their seats on accept- 
ing their office ; (4) that the powers of the Governor General in Council to secure 
by declaration that the development of a particular industry shall be a Central 
subject should be modified so as to relax the existing restriction and allow 
the power to be exercised with the concurrence of the local Government or 
Governments concerned; (5) that the existing disqualification for Membership 
of the Legislatures because of conviction by a Criminal Court should be modi- 
fied by increasing the period of sentence constituting such disqualification 
from six months to a year, and, subject to provisions to secure uniform 
action, by enabling its removal to take effect through the orders of the local 
Government, instead of only by pardon; (6) members of all legislatures should 
bo exempted from serving as jurors or as assessors and from arrest and 
imprisonment for civil cases during the legislative session and for a period 
of a week before or after the session; (7) that the 'corrupt influencing of 
votes within any legislature by bribery, intimidation and the like should be 
made a penal offence. 

The minority express no objection to the above recommendations. 

The majority recommend the constitution of two Standing Committees of 
the Indian Legislature on Bills affecting Hindu and Muhammedan law res- 
pectively; the minority hold that the question has not been fully examined;, 
aiul that existing safeguards are sufficient against hasty legislation. f 

The majority recommend that women should be allowed election or nomi- 
nation as members of a Legislature provided the Legislature concerned passes 
a resolution approving of such a step. The minority favours the removal of 
all restriction of rules against women being enfianchised and elected to Legis- 
latures. The majority recommend that there should bo the power of nominat- 
ing both official and non-official experts on Bills; and that there should be 
special representation for factory labour in the Assembly, if possible by 
election. < 

: ^73 ) 
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now been fully recognised and there are indications that the work 
of re-organisation is being attended with a gratifying measure of 
success Fortunately tbe financial position of the Central Banks 
is thoroughly sound and most of them have now realised the im- 
portance of training the paid staffs and the members of societies m 
the principles and practice of Co-operation by the holding of 
meetings and conferences In order to stimulate interest and to 
foster a sense of responsibility 61 new societies have been organised* 
on a share basis and 56 old societies have been converted into share' 
societies It is at present too early to judge the success of these 
measures but they are particularly welcome m the present condition! 
of the movement m the Central Provinces since they encourage 
members to participate more actively than before m the conduct op 
the business of their societies 

In the Punjab where the Co-operative Societies movement haa 
taken deep root there is excellent progress to record during the 
year ending March 31st 1926 The number of agricultural Co- 
operative Societies rose by 1,200 and the working capital of 
Co-operative societies of all kinds increased by more than 2 crores-. 
of rupees Over 20,000 new societies were added to the existmg- 
number of agricultural societies Particular attention has been, 
devoted in the Punjab to the financial organisation of the movement 
and the outstanding features of the work of the year under review 
were the development of the Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank 
and the founding of land mortgage Banks Considerable attention 
was also given to the extension of better farming and cattle breed- 
ing societies The work of consolidation of fragmented holdmgs- 
proceeds apace, and m this side of the movement lies much promise- 
for the improvement of agriculture m the Punjab 

The consolidation movement is now about six years old, and in 
that time its operations have been extended from three districts in. 
which it waB originally started to twelve districts When the 
movement began, it included 45 consolidation societies with 1,653 
members working on an area of 8,000 acres TTitkin this area. 
these societies reduced the number of fields from eleven thousand 
to about two thousand By the end of Julv 1926 no fewer than 
255 societies with 12,649 members were at work The acreage- 
covered hy their activities had by this time risen to 60,015 and 
altogether the number of fields dealt with have been reduced fno 
88,710 to 16,458 at a cost varying from Re 1-6 to R s 2-1 per 
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other words, to the idea of re-organising the economic structure m 
respect of sale of agricultural produce and the supply of necessaries 
of life on a co-operative basis Experiments have shown that if sale 
societies are to he successful they must he on a large scale, so as 
to he able to handle commodities in hulk and guarantee their 
quality The organisation of the Chandpur Sale and Supply 
Society gave a great impetus to the sale movement and 
towards the close of the year similar societies at Sarisban, 
Bhanguna, Serajganj, Naogaon, Tala (Basirhat) and Alamdanga 
were organised for the sale of jute, which within this short period, 
have been able to establish their market with the mills Several 
paddy sale societies are also now m operation and the Bengal Gov- 
ernment has given their financial assistance m the building of a 
Central Depot in Calcutta The Provincial Government have also 
agreed to provide adequate supervising stall: for a small number of 
paddy and jute sale societies m their initial stages and to grant 
financial assistance to them in the shape of loans for the provision 
of storage accommodation 

On the purely credit side, the working of the year fully proved 
that the development of co-operative banking and the linking up 
of the financing of agriculture with that of trade and commerce 
will be of incalculable benefit to the country, as it will undoubtedly 
save much of the waste attendant upon the use of cash Consider- 
able advance was made during the year in getting Co-operative 
banks to recognise the need for distinguishing between short-term 
and long-term loans, a distinction which corresponds to a real 
distinction m the needs of members By maintaining an effective 
watch over the proper use of loans and their repayments and by 
helping to keep the major portion of the assets of the societies in a 
fluid state this distinction will undoubtedly assist the movement to 
come into closer touch with the money market The need for land 
mortgage banks for the redemption of old debts is now being felt 
and a start m this direction is being made by the establishment of 
a bank m the Eajshahi district The number of Irrigation Socie- 
ties continued to increase m spite of a local set-back m the Bankura 
District, and a noteworthy development during the year was the 
'formation of a society for putting up an embankment for protecting 
from the ingress of salt water an area m the Khulna district 

The Calcutta Milk Union recorded marked development during 
the year The Corporation of Calcutta granted to the Union a non- 
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several women’s societies (maliila samitis) of which five were regis- 
tered during the year 

The reconstitution of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society was an important c\ent of the 3 ear The society has been 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912, and is 
now a federation of the registered societies in the Province 

In Bihar and Orissa the Co-operative movement continued ter 
expand during the 3 ear 1925-2G when 930 new societies were regis- 
tered bringing up the total number of societies of all kinds to over 
8,000 Five new central bnnks were established, while there are 
now more than 200 guaranteed unions The growth of the move- 
ment rendered it necessary to appoint a Deputy Registrar to take 
semi-independent chaige of Chota Nagpur and Orissa Very few 
sub-divisions m the province are now without a society, and nearly 
all have at least 50 whilst some have over 200 There are certain 
features which cause anxiety but on the whole the societies are 
making their influence felt more and more and their aid is increas- 
ingly Bought by the agricultural and other departments which have 
to maintain close touch with the people The Provincial Govern- 
ment advanced loans free of interest to seven central banks for the 
construction of seed and manure godowns, and also paid special 
subsidies to enable them to appoint subordinates to work under the 
direction of the Agricultural Department m popularising improved 
seeds and manure recommended by it 

Bombay reports uniform and satisfactory progress m the co- 
operative movement during the year 1925-26, when the total num- 
ber of societies rose from 4,126 to 4,645 A large increase in the 
number of members and in the working capital of the societies is 
also reported Many new agricultural societies were formed and 
housing societies made satisfactory progress m Karachi and Dhar- 
war The notable feature of the year was the registration of a 
housing society m Ahmedabad the importance of which will be 
easily realised m view of the remarks made on the subject of work- 
ing clasB housing m Chapter III 

But perhaps the most important event of the year was the revi- 
sion of the constitution of the Central Co-operative Institute, that 
is, the agency which controls the Co-operative movement in the 
Bombay Presidency It is now constituted on a more democratic 
basis and mainly represents primary societies which will henceforth. 
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c 

The Congress Resolution ( 1926 ) 

This Congress reiterates its resolve that the general policy of Congress- 
men m the Assembly and the various Councils shall be one of self-reliance 
m all activities which make for the healthy growth of the nation and of 
determined resistance to every activity, governmental or other, that may 
impede the nation’s progress towards Swaraj In particular, Congress-men 
in the legislatures shall 

(a) refuse to accept ministership or other office in the gift of the 

Government and oppose the formation of a ministry hy other 
parties until m the opinion of the Congress or the All-India 
Congress Committee a satisfactory response is made by the Gov- 
ernment to the National Demand , 

( b ) subject to clause (d) refuse supplies and throw out budgets until 

such response is made by the Government or unless otherwisa 
directed by the All-India Congress Committee, 

(c) throw out all proposals for legislative enactments by which the 

bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its powers, 

{ d ) move resolutions and introduce and support measures and bills 
which are necessary for the healthy growth of national life and 
the advancement of the economic, agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests of the country, and for the protection of 
the freedom of person, speech, association and of the press, and 
the consequent displacement of the bureaucracy, 

(e) take steps to improve the condition of agricultural tenants by in- 
troducing and supporting measures to secure fixity of tenure 
and other advantages with a view to ensure a speedy ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the tenants, and 

(/) generally protect the rights of labour, agricultural and industrial, 
and adjust on an equitable basis the relations between landlords 
and tenants, capitalists and workmen 


( 317 ) 
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the conspirators have, in addition, attempted to assassinate police officers, high 
Government officials, and members of their own organisations whom they suspect 
of giving information to the authorities. No less than five such attempts are 
known to have been made during and subsequent to Jufy last. The fact that 
the intended victims escaped death at the hands of miscreants, who set forth 
armed with bombs and pistols to murder them, can only be attributed to 
Providence. In some cases the assassins suspected police vigilance, in others 
they were thwarted by the unexpected movements of their intended victims. 
It is impossible, in view of the confidential nature of this information, to 
make public precise details of these particular plots, but the information re- 
garding them is being continually confirmed by subsequent events and from 
other sources. 

A brief reference may here be made to the campaign in the Press and on 
public platforms, which has proved so effective an agency in assisting the 
party to perfect their organisation and increase their numbers. This cam- 
paign started in 1922 and lias grown in intensity. The eulogy of old revolu- 
tionaries, the idealising of youths who committed murders and other crimes, 
and the publication of their biographies, have all been resorted to with the 
obvious intention of inciting the youth of Bengal to follow their example. 
Articles still appear daily in the Indian Press fomenting racial hatred and 
verging as near to incitements to violence as the law admits. 

As the foregoing facts show, the situation has become increasingly serious 
during the past two years. In June last the terrorist campaign was given a 
great ( impetus by the resolution of the Bengal Provincial Conference which 
expressed admiration for the spirit of self-sacrifice exhibited by Gopi Mohan 
Saha. The effects of the resolution were electrical ; it is by far the most potent 
recruiting instrument whictp has ever been placed in the hands of the organi- 
sers of violent crime and has been a continual incitement to the youth of 
Bengal to take to violent ways. 

At present then there is in Bengal a large criminal association secretly 
organised and equipped for a campaign, the immediate object of which is to 
paralyse Government by the assassination of their officers. The existence of 
this association is now admitted in all quarters and its magnitude was strik- 
ingly emphasised by Mr. C. It. Das in a recent interview with the Press. It is 
daily increasing in strength and, as in the years before 1915, ordinary measures 
-have failed to check it. The situation has become so serious that the Governor 
in Council is forced to ask that he may be armed with the extraordinary powers 
which will alone enable him to deal with it effectively. He has therefore 
decided to summon the Legislative Council without delay to consider measures 
of legislation which will he placed before it to that end. This legislation will 
follow the lines of the Defence of India Act and Pules which proved effective 
in crushing the conspiracy of 1914 — 18 which had the same aims, the same 
methods, and largely the same leaders as the conspiracy of to-day. It was the 
unanimous opinion of all who examined the question that it is impossible to 
deal with terrorist crime under the ordinary law or through the ordinary 
Courts, aud that the powers given by the Defence of India Act and Rules 
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(7) After expir\ of threo years Union donncilo will bo lost m agreement 
with the proposed revision of the hw relating to domicile which will bo of 
general application Tho period of threo 3 ears will run from the date of 
departure from a port in the Union and expire on tho last day of tho third 
year But to present tho abuse of tho bonus and freo passago by persons 
who wish to pn\ temporary \1s1ts to India or elsewhere no person a\ ailing 
lnmsolf of tho benefits of tho scheme will bo allowed to come back to the Union 
within less than one year from tho date of his departure For purposes 
of re-entry within tho timo limit of threo years, the umt> of the family 
group shall bo recognised though in cases of unforeseen hardship tho Minister 
of tho Interior may allow one or moro members of tho family to stay behind 
A son who goes with tho family ns a minor, attains majority outside the 
Union, marries there and has issue will bo allowed to return to South Africa, 
but only if ho comes with tho rest of Ins father's family In such cases he 
will bo allowed to bring his wifo and child or children with him But a 
daughter who marries outsido tho Union will acquire tho domicile of her 
husband and will not bo admitted into tho Union unless her husband is him- 
self domiciled in the Union 

II Entry of wives and minor children — To give effect to paragraph 3 of 
tho Reciprocity Resolution of tho Imperial Conference of 1918, which intended 
that an Indian should bo enabled to live a happy family life in the country 
in which I10 is domiciled, tho entry of wives and children shall be governed 
by tho following principles — 

(a) Tho Government of India should certify that each individual for 

whom a right of entr^ is claimed, is the lawful wife or child, as 

tho case maj be, of tho person who makes the claim 

(b) Minor children should not bo permitted to enter the Union unless 

accompanied by tho mother, if nine, provided that 

(:) tho mother is not already resident in the Union, and 

(u) tho Minister may, in special cases, permit the entry of such 
children unaccompanied by their mother 

(c) In the e\ ont of divorce no other wife should be permitted to enter 

tho Union unless proof of such divorce to the satisfaction of the 

Minister has been submitted 

(d) The definition of wife and child as given in the Indians Relief Act 

(No 22 of 1914) shall remain in force 

III Uphftment of Indian community — (1) The Union Government firmly 
believe in and adhere to the principle that it is the duty of every civilmed 
Government to devise ways and means and to take all possible steps for the 
uplifting of every section of their permanent population to the full extent 
of their capacity and opportunities, and accept the view that in the provi- 
sion of educational and other facilities the considerable number of Indians 
who remain part of the permanent population should not be allowed to las 
behind other sections of the people 

(2) It is difficult for the Union Government to take action, which coc- 
siderably in advance of public opinion, or to ignore difficulties arisu c 
the constitutional system of the Union under which the functions c* 
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Sir Basil Blackett’s statement of the Debt position. 

I devoted a considerable portion of my Inst year’s speech to an analysis of 
our Public Debt and a sketch of a programme for systematising our provi- 
sion for Reduction and Avoidance of Debt. As the subject of our Public Debt 
was discussed at considerable length in this House on February the 17th, there* 
is no need to-day to repeat at length the statement which J then made to the- 
House. It will, however, he convenient I think to include in this speech some- 
of the more important figures. They show some slight variations from the* 
figures previously given being based in certain cases on later information. 

Statement showing the Debt of India out standing on the 3 1st March 19 Id, the 3fsf 
March 192J and the 31st At arch 192o> 

(Figures in crores o f rupees.) 


I 

31st March 
1914. 

31st March 
1924. 

SHt JInrcli 
1925. 

i 

Iv 1 ndia : 

Loans .... 

145G9 

35S»81 

370*18 

( , 1 
Treasury Bills in the hands 
o? tlio public. 


2*12 

•* 

c 

Treasury" Bills in the Paper 0 
Currency Reserve. 

c* 

49*05 

49 05 

Other obligations — 

Post Office Saving? Banks . 

23*17 

24*79 

25 92 

Cadi Certificates 

* . 

S*42 

13 02 

Provident Funds, etc. . 

10 93 

39*20 

43*10 

Total Loans, etc. 

Total other obligat'ons 

145 on 
34-10 

410-58 

72 41 

419-23 

82-10 

Total in India 

179*79 

, 4S2-99 

501*93 

In E) gland (at Rs. 15 to the £): 
Loans .... 

War Contribution 

Capital value of liabilities 
undergoing redempt'on by 
way of terminable railway 
annuities. 

265 00 

105 90 

(=: £70,000,893) 

300-S0 

28-90 

90-14 

(=£C0,095,4S7) 

395 33 f 
2S-.0 
SS*25 

(==£38,830,487)1 

Total in England 

371*50 

4S5 84 

511-7S 

r Total Debt 

551-29 

90S S3 

1.013*71 


L 


( 300 •) 










APPENDIX HI. 

Press ComiuNiQmfc 
Simla , the 29th September , 1926 

The following statement regarding the negotiations carried on by the Gov- 
ernment of India with the Ceylon Government on the subject of fixing standard 
wages for Indian estate labourers in Ceylon and of certain other matters 
affecting them, is published for information 

2 When considering the question of allowing the emigration of Indian 
labour to Ceylon under the Indian Emigration Act, VII of 1922, the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the two houses of the Indian Legislature suggested 
that a basic wage should be fixed for Indian labourers which should- be suffi- 
cient — 

(а) to maintain a labourer m tolerable comfort according to his stand- 

ard of living, regard being had to the fact that a male may have 
to provide for a family, and 

(б) to allow a margin for savings, sickness and old age 

The Government of Ceylon were accordingly asked m October 1922 to institute 
an enquiry into the cost of living and the question of fixing such a basic 
wage They entrusted the task to their Assistant Director of Statistics— 
Mr Jones-Bateman Through the courtesy of the Ceylon Government the 
Government of India were enabled to examine his report, which reached them 
m December 1923 They discussed it with the Standing Emigration Com- 
mittee and their Agent m Ceylon, and informed the Colonial Government on 
the 9th July 1924 that they could not accept Mr Bateman’s conclusions, and 
suggested further investigation by a Committee of Inquiry on which the 
representatives of both Governments should be repiesented 

3 In response to this suggestion the Government of Ceylon appointed a 
Committee, consisting of the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour in Cey- 
lon, the Director of Statistics, Ceylon, the Agent of the Government of India 
m Ceylon, and four representatives of the planting community, to make in- 
quiries and submit recommendations The Minutes of the Meetings of this 
Committee were forwarded to the Government of India in April 1925 The 
Committee recommended — 

(1) that the principle of a standard wage be accepted , and 

(2) that assuming that an adult male or female labourer works for 24 

days m a month and working child for 20 days, the following 
rates should be fixed as the standard — 


1 

Men 

Eupee cents 

I Women 

Eupeo cents 

Working children 
Eupee cents 

Low country 

50 

40 

SO 

Middle country 

52 

41 

31 

Up oouutry 

54 

43 

32 
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(h) An i<suo of the same nionihlv to cmh widow w ith n non-working 
child 

It was made ckar tint tho*e free ionics would ho tnndn to nil qualified persons 
on the c into rolls whether thov worked for n ininnmiin number of dn\s per 
month or not The co'd to the planter*; of this concession was estimated at 
HO lacs per annum 

G Mr Itoid forth* r /dated that in order to ensure that the initial rates of 
wnpe<; winch would he fixed under rtatutorv sanction on the above scale, 
should not ho lowered in future without pood entire, ho was m a position to 
give an undertaking on behalf of his Government — 

(0 That t ho standard rates proposed bv the Cevlon Government and 
including the additions referred to in («) and (b) of paragraph 5 
above, should not he varied m future except in harmony with 
variations in the labourers* cost of living ns compared with such 
cost nt the date of fixing standard wages 

(ti) That, should a serious emergency occur resulting in n demand for 
reduction of the above rates, and should tho Ceylon Government 
desire to accede to such demand, tho Cevlon Government would 
communicate their intention to tho Indian Government and would 
undertake to cfTect no reduction m standard wnges until tho ex- 
piration of six months from tho date of such communication of 
intention, save bv tho mutual consent of tho two Governments 

(tri) That should tiro two Governments fail to como to some agreement 
regarding tho proposed reduction of wages within tho six months 
referred to, thereafter each Government would bo free to tnko 
such action as it deemed necessary, without further consulting 
tho wishes of tho other Government 

7 Tho Government of India informed the Government of Coylon on the 
1st May 1026 that they wero prepnred to accept theso proposals subject ta 
certain conditions For tho words n as compared with such cost at tho date 
of fixing standard wages proposed by Mr Reid [seo paragraph G (i) supra], 
they wished to substitute u as compared with tho cost with reference ta 
which standard wages wore fixed M Tho idea was that tho scalo of standard 
wages actually fixed should, if necessary, tnko account of any upward move- 
ment m tho cost of living which may hnvo taken placo since tho Committee 
made their recommendations Tho other conditions, winch, it was understood, 
Mr Itoid was also prepared to recommond to tho Government of Ceylon for 
acceptance, wero — 

(a) Tho Government of India should have a reciprocal freedom of termi- 

nating tho arrangement described above, in tho event of circum- 
stances arising which, in their opinion, justified an incrcaso in 
wages over tho existing standard rates and tho Cevlon Govern- 
ment wore not prepared to give the increase 

( b ) Every Indian labourer should hnvo n defimto statutory option of 

working on standard timo vrngos in Jicu of pieco work rates, if 
ho so desired, and 

(c) Tho now arrangomont was brought into effect from tho Jsf Jiinusrr 

1927 at tho latost 
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(tf) Educational JaahUct — The Government of Covlon have agreed to 
introduce legislation to prohibit tho cmplo} incut in estates of 
children under 10 3 ears of ago In tho meantime steps nro being 
taken to increase the facilities for education on estates 

<r) 7 <<i/r of nee to Indian estate labourer * — Tho Government of Cc 3 lon 
have undertaken to provide in tho regulations to bo issued under 
the Standard \\ age Ordtnnnco for tho issue of rico of n prescribed 
quality and at a prescribed rate to Indian estate labourers to bo 
made obligatory in law 

1 ] Settlement of minor details nnsing out of tho various questions dealt 
mth mnv pnsstblv imoho a slight delav in tho introduction of tho changes in 
regard to rates of wages and to other mnttors dealt with in tho foregoing 
paragraphs Tho Government of India have every hope, however, that tho 
new arrangements will coinn into force soon nftor tho beginning of 1927 
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begin by giving the figures in barest outline. We place our revised estimate 
of gross receipts, that is gross traffic receipts plus our share of the profits of 
subsidized Companies plus miscellaneous receipts at 98*01 crores. The figures 
of course are for commercial lines only. Our- revised estimate of our total 
charges, that is, working expenses plus surplus profits paid to Indian States 
and Railway Companies plus interest charges plus miscellaneous charges, 
amounts to 86*77 crores. We hope therefore that the gain from commercial 
lines during the current year will amount to 11*25 crores. 

Comments on Revised Estimate* 

Before I proceed to deal with the effect of these figures upon our contri- 
bution to general revenues in the current year, I should like to make one or 
two comments on these figures. Our gross receipts, if we realise them, will be 
nearly 5 crores better than the gross receipts of last year and more than 2£ 
crores better than our budget estimate. But I have little to say about them. 

For the most part, the betterment is due to causes beyond our control, namely, 
good crops and improving trade. Had it not been for the disastrous floods 
both in North and in South India, our gross receipts would have been better 
still. Our expenditure figures are more interesting. If we exclude interest 
charges, surplus profits due to ludian States and Railway Companies and 
miscellaneous charges, we expect our working expenses in the current year 
to be 62 crores against 59*16 crores last year. But the figure 62 crores 
requires some explanation. To begin with, it has been decreased by a 
windfall D of 1% crores. This sum represents a refund to revenue of customs 
duties paid on stores imported during recent years by Company Railways 
which according to p recent Privy Council decision they ought not to have 
p aid. If we disregard this Windfall, our working expenses this year will 
amount to 63*25 crores or 4 crores more than 1 last year. But the figures are * 
still misleading. Last year we had no depreciation fund and we charged 
to revenue only our actual expenditure on renewals and replacements. In 
the current year, we charge to revenue our gross appropriations to the 
Depreciation Fund, namely, 10 crores and not merely our estimated actual 
* expenditure from the fund, namely, 805 lakhs. In order to compare our 
working expenses this year with those of last, we should deduct 195 lakhs 
from the figure 63*25 crores I have just given the House. If we compare 
the figures in this way, it means that this year we have spent 61*30 crores 
in order to earn 98 crores. Last year we spent 59*16 crores in order to 
earn 93*18 crores. In other words, though we have earned nearly 5 croree 
more, we have spent only 214 lakhs more. It is true that the rise in exchange 
lias helped us to the extent of some 25 lakhs, but even so, the figures are, 

J think, very satisfactory and reflect great credit on the Railway Board 
and on the Railway Administrations. The House will remember that the 
Inch cape Committee set before us the standard that we should aim at earning 
5* per cent, on our capital at charge. If our revised estimates prove correct, 
we shall have earned on commercial lines on the capital invested by Govern- 
ment 5*46 per cent. 
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that the figures are disappointing, but they are not quite so disappointing as- 
they look. I hare referred already to our windfall in the shape of a refund of 
customs duty. That windfall amounts in all to 280 lakhs. 125 lakhs goes to 
revenue. 155 lakhs goes towards reduction of the total capital at, charge. 
'We anticipate also that there will be a reduction in the capital locked up in 
stores amounting to 4 crores. That is to say, our total capital expenditure- 
in the current year is likely to be 18*4 crores, or much the same as last year.. 
Even so; the figures indicate a very considerable short spending, but as the 
causes of this short spending have been analysed at some length in* the 
Administration Report for last year, I shall not weary the House by travelling 
over the ground again. I will merely say that we hope to effect a considerable 
improvement in this matter. Indeed as I shall show when I come to the 
capital budget for 1925-26, we are counting on this improvement manifesting, 
itself next year. 

Capital budget for 1925-26 . 

Agents have informed us that next year they will he able to spend on 
works approved by the Railway Board 32 crores of • rupees. We attach 
great importance to the earliest possible completion of approved works.. 
The sooner they are completed, the sooner they will begin to pay us a. 
return oh our investment. But in view of what I have just said, the 
House will not be surprised when I say that we regard the estimate of the 
Agents as optimistic and that we have some, doubts whether they will be 
able to spend the full amount asked for. Instead of cutting down the demand, 
however, we have shown a probable saving of over 9 crores and we are asking 
the House to vote 61 crores for new construction and 16-20 crores for open, 
line works. 

c- 

Open Line TForfs. 

Of the amount asked for 23-7 crores are required for Open Line Works: 
and rolling stock, involving, I may mention, a consequent provision of more- 
than II crores from expenditure from the Depreciation Fund. The main 
purposes to which this money is being devoted are explained in the Budget. 
Memorandum, but the House will, I think, be interested, if I mention just a. 
few of them. We are providing in terms of 4-wheelers for 3,857 new goods. 
wngons and for 822 new coaching vehicles, 755 of these latter being lower 
class vehicles.. Apart from these additions and betterments to lower class 
carriages, which will cost us nearly 1J crores, we are spending some 30 lakhs 
on amenities for 3rd class passengers in the shape of waiting slieds^ 
refreshment rooms, booking facilities, water-supply arrangements and 
the like. Hon’ble Members will no doubt have read recently in 
t lie Press of the reopening of the electrified Harbour Branch of the Great- 
Indian Peninsula Railway. That constitutes what I am sure will prove 
to be a landmark in Indian Railway history, for it is the first electric railway 
in India. We are proriding 103 lakhs for the electrification of the Great 
Indian Peninsula suburban line and 77 lakhs for the electrification of the 
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Butler and his Government. That is part of our policy 11017. The Railway’ 
Board by frequent tours tries to keep in closest possible touch with Local 
Governments in regard to railway matters. 


New policy in regard to. Branch and Feeder Railways . 

What I have just said aboiit our proposals for new construction leads* 
on to a reference to the new policy which we have formulated, in consulta- 
tion with the Central Advisory Council, in regard to Branch and Feeder 
Lines. The House is no doubt aware that 30 years ago when the Govern- 
ment of India themselves were in difficulties for money for new capital 
expenditure, a system was originated of financing the construction of Branch 
and Feeder lines through Branch Line Companies guaranteed by Govern- 
ment. For the encouragement of such Companies, Branch Line terms were" 
drawn up and were kept on tap. These were the terms on which Government 
were prepared to give to private Companies for money required for the- 
construction of Branch or Feeder lines. This system undoubtedly enabled lines 
to bo built which otherwise would not have been built, but in other respects 
it came in for severe criticism from the Acworth Committee, which indeed' 
thought that the aim should be rather to reduce the number of existing - 
private Companies than to create new ones. We have recently had the 1 
whole subject under our consideration. The existing Branch Line terms are* 
quite out of date. If they are to serve the purpose for which they were* 
originally intended, we should have to revise them on much more liberal lines, 
and with the approval of the Central Advisory Council we do not propose* 
to undertake that revision. We think that the more economical and better 
course is for us c to construct ourselves remunerative new lines. I do not" 
think that the House need fear that this (policy will lead to a slowing down' f 
of new construction. In the Railway Board we have new projects under 
constant examination, and indeed the capital expenditure on the new projects- 
included in Demand No. 7 is four times as great as all the capital raised' 
in the last 30 years by Branch Line Companies. Nor do we propose - to* 
neglect projects which, though they cannot be classed as remunerative, may 
be required by Local. Governments for administrative or other reasons. We* 
are quite prepared to consider any such project, provided that the Local’ 
Government is prepared to guarantee it from provincial revenues. 

Local Governments thoroughly approve of this new polic 3 r , and we are* 
already constructing two lines on this basis, the Shoranur-Nilambur line iiv 
Madras and the Moulmein-Ye line in Burma. Other projects are under' 
examination. 

Compensation claims. 

Before I leave the Budget proper, there are one or two special points ter 
which I wish to draw attention. One is that of compensation claims. In 
1922-23 the amount paid in compensation claims reached the enormous figure*- 
/if 121 lakhs, a figure which very naturally attracted unfavourable comments 
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the gazetted ranks of railway offices in any number, and time must be 
-allowed for them to find their way to the top. The question of subordinate 
posts is much more difficult. In one sense, of course, it is not a racial 
-question at all. It is rather a communal question. To a very large extent 
the Subordinate Railway Service is already Indianised in that the jmsts are 
largely held by Anglo-Indians. Leaving this point aside, the difficulty is this. 
When railways were first started in India and for many years afterwards, 
Indians did not come forward for wort of this kind, and railways got more 
.and more into the habit of relying on the European of the country and 
“the Anglo-Indian. It is work for which the Anglo-Indian appears to be 
.specially fitted. Possibly he has acquired a sort of hereditary aptitude for 
it. At any rate, he has made good, the railway authorities are accustomed 
to him and like to employ him in subordinate railway appointments. Now 
there is a change. Indians wish also to be employed in these appointments, 
and they complain that they are up against vested interests and that subordi- 
nate railway employ is, so to speak, the close preserve of the Anglo-Indian. 
The complaint, I think, is specially directed towards the subordinate Traffic 
Department and indeed it is a noticeable fact that at all important stations 
.almost every railway official in a position of authority that one sees is a 
European or an Anglo-Indian. Now all I can say on this problem is this. 
It is impossible to make any immediate drastic change. I am not prexiared 
to say tnat Anglo-Indians or Europeans who are working well should lose 
their jobs or their promotion in order to make way for Indians. But what 
I do say }.s that the Indian should have his chance. If the Indian of the 
requisite education is prepared to go through the drudgery, the hard work 
and the irregular hours, which are a pre-requisite to promotion to the better 
posts in the subordinate traffics service, then he should get the chance of 
doing so, and, if he proves himself fit for promotion, he then should get 
his promotion. That 1 consider is the only possible policy, and it is with 
this policy in view that we are starting a training school on the 1st March 
at Chandausi. One of the functions of this school will be to train -subordinates 
particularly for the Transportation Department. 


Stores Purchase Policy. 
c 

Another important question to which the House attaches great importance 
is the extent to which railway materials are obtained in India. In the report 
by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 1923-24 the matter is discussed c 
nt length and the purchases of materials are analysed in detail under each 
head. From the detailed explanations there given, it will be seen that orders 
have been placed in India wherever possible, and that it has only been in cases 
where it was found impossible to obtain materials in India at a reasonable 
price that orders have gone abroad. In the supply of rails, for example, orders 
were placed in 'this country which were greater than the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company were able to comply with. In the current year two impor- 
tant 'developments in this matter have taken place. Owing to the adoption 
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both the British and Indian Armies in India being met, 
in future, by the “ R. A. M. C. (India).” Every officer 
of the new Provincial Civil Medical Services should be 
liable for service with the R. A. M. C. (India) in the 
event of general mobilisation . 

(vi) To meet the medical needs of British Officers in the Civil 

Services and their families, a minimum number of 
British officers should be maintained in the Civil Medi- 
cal Service herein proposed. These minima should be 
prescribed for each Province by the Secretary of State, 
on whom, in the last resort, should rest the responsibi- 
lity for their maintenance. Of this British element, 
one half or the number required for the military re- 
serve whichever is the larger, should be reserved 
for British officers to be seconded from the R. A. M. C. 
(India). In default of the remainder being forth- 
coming by competitive examination for the Civil 
Medical Service, the deficiency should be made up by 
increased seconding from the R. A. M. C. (India) or, if 
necessary, by special additional recruitment for that 
purpose 23 

(vii) Subject to the existing rights of present members of the 

Indian Medical Service, all scientific chairs in Govern- 
c ment Colleges and Hospitals, should, in future, be 
thrown open to all candidates, the clinical chairs being 
reserved for members of the Civil Medical Services, 
however recruited, so long as fit candidates are avail- 
able o 

The Public Service Coatmission. 

(yiii) The Public Service Commission contemplated by the 
Government of India Act should be constituted 
without further delay. It should be an All-India body 
and consist of five Commissioners of the highest public 
< standing, detached so far as practicable from political 
associations and possessing, in the case of two of their 
number at least, high judicial or legal qualifications • 

(ix) The functions of the Commission should fall, at the out- 

set, into two categories, (a) recruitment, ( b ) certain 
functions of a quasi-judicial character in connection 
with the disciplinary control and protection of the 
Services 

(x) As regards (a), it should be charged with the duty of 

recruitment for the All-India Services, as the agent of 
* the Secretary of State, so far as it is carried out in 


Pabas. 


20—23o 


a, e, f. 
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24—26 


27 
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PaIMS: 

about 15 years from the time that the new rate of re- 
cruitment recommended comes into force. It has been 
calculated, on certain assumptions regarding abnormal 
retirements, that recruitment on the basis of 40 per 
cent. Indians directly recruited, and 20 per cent. 

Indians promoted from the Provincial Service, will 
produce that result 35 — 3(>* 


Indian Police Service. 

(xiv) Out of every 100 recruits, 50 should be Europeans 
directly recruited, 30 should be Indians directly 
recruited, and the remaining 20 should be Indians ob- 
tained by promotion from the Provincial Services. 

On certain assumptions regarding abnormal retire- 
ments, the corresponding cadre of 50 — 50 should be 
attained in about 25 years from the time that the new 
rate of recruitment comes into force. In any year in 
which the full quota of 30 per cent, directly recruited 
Indians is not obtained by open competition, the balance 
should be made good by additional promotion, prefer- 
ably of young officers* of not more than five years’ 
service who have been directly recruited as Deputy 
Superintendents of Police ...... 37 — 3 8 ; 


Indian Forest Service. 

(xv) Recruitment should be in the ratio of 75 per cent. 

Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans in those Provinces 

in which Forest administration is reserved ... 39' 


Indian Service of Engineers. 

(xvi) Recruitment for that portion of 'the cadre working 

entirely in the Irrigation Branch in Provinces in which ^ 

it has been separated from the cadre working in the 
Buildings and Roads Branch should he in the ratio of 
40 per cent. Europeans, 40 per cent, directly recruited 
Indians and 20 per cent. Indians promoted from the 
Provincial Service. In those Provinces in which no 
division of the cadre lias been made there should be no 
change in the existing ratio ol recruitment for the 
combined cadre 40* 
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Pahas. 

Potability of Government Contributions to Provident Funds. 

i(liv) The Governor-General should consider whether he might 
not construe such contributions ns li pension M within 
the meaning of the Government of India Act in accord- 
ance with section 67 A (4) thereof and all Governors 
should consider the same point in accordance with 
section 72 D (3) ....... 87 

Position of Specialist Officers. 

*(lv) A specialist officer on a contract for a definite period 
whose services have been dispensed with before the end 
of his term for reasons other than unsatisfactory per- 
formance of his duties, for example, on grounds of 
economy, has a claim to special compensation. The 
amount of compensation should be fixed by the Govern- 
ment responsible, in consultation with the Public Ser- 
vice Commission S3 . 


f Officers of All-India Services not appointed by the Secretary of State. 

(lvf) Officers, including ex-Army officers in the Indian Police 
Service, not appointed by the Secretary of State but 
with his approval, ^houkl be reappointed by him from 
the date of their original appointment, so ns to secure 
for them the same privileges as are enjoyed by other 
officers of the same Service ...... 89 


House Rent. 

Souses supplied by Government . 

»(h<Ii) In assessing rent, interest should be calculated on the 
cost of construction, but nothing should be included in 
respect of the cost (if any) of the site. * The capital cost 
of electrical and sanitary fittings should be included in 
the capital cost of the building. 

On the capital cost so calculated the rent of the 
house should be assessed at not -more than 6 per cent. 
The rent so calculated should be the annual rent pay- 
able by the tenant provided that he should not have 
to pay more than 10 per cent, of his monthly emolu- 
ments for the period of his occupation of the house. 
The cost of any restoration or special repairs should 
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(e) Officers if treated in hospital should not be 
liable for medical, surgical or nursing charges. 
Normal fees should be chargeable for their wives 

and families 

Free medical attendance for the wives and families of 
officers should not be provided 

Leave Rules. 

(lx) The existing leave rules are sufficiently liberal and 
require no alteration 


Buema. 

(lxi) All recommendations in this Report (including those 
relating to Indianisation and Provincialisation) apply 
to Burma. The Secretary of State, in consultation 
with the Government of India and the Local Govern- 
ment, should make any necessary adjustment in regard 
to the distribution of future recruits to tho All-India 
Services as between Burma and other Provinces 

Date at which this Repoet should cohe into Effect. 

(bqi) The recommendations in this Report should take effect 
from the commencement of the financial year 1924-25 . 

itECKUITATENT. 

t 

(Ixiii) (a) In the interests of recruitment it is important that 
every officer should have a reasonable measure of secu- 
rity, Uncertainty arising from the possibility of the 
abolition of posts is dealt with in (li) above . 

(b) As regards the risk that the officer may find the conditions 

of his service uncongenial, the recommendation in 
(xliii) provides a regular means of withdrawal without 
i great financial injury 

(c) Efforts should be made to stimulate recruitment by well- 

considered propaganda. With this in view the India 
Office should establish some permanent liaison with the 
British Universities 

(d) A full and candid explanation of the present position in 

India, and of the conditions of service under the re- 
formed system, with precise details as to pay, pensions 
and other privileges, and the measures of protection 
and security provided, should be made available for 
r prospective recruits ^ 

^ * f 
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APPENDIX X 


Resolution of the Legislative Assembly upon the 
separation of Railway Finance from 
General Finance. 

f< This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in 
order to relieve the general budget from the violent fluctuations caused by 
the .incorporation therein of the railway estimates and to enable railways to 
carry out a continuous railway policy based on the necessity of making a 
definite return to general revenues, on the money expended by the State on 
railways : 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated from the general finances; 

of the country and the general revenues shall receive a definite- 
annual contribution from railways which shall be the first charge 
on the net receipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution shall be based on the capital at charge and work- 

ing results of commercial lines, and shall be a sum equal to one 
per cent, on the capital at charge of commercial lines (exclud- 
ing capital contributed by companies and Indian States) at the 
r end of the penultimate financial year plus one-fifth of any surplus, 
profits remaining after payment of this fixed return, subject to- 
the condition that, if in any year railway revenues are insufficient, 
to provide the percentage of one per cent, on the capital at. 
charge, surplus profits in the nett or subsequent years will not 
be deemed to have accrued for purposes of division until such 
deficiency has been made good. 

The interest on the capital at charge of, and the loss in working* 
strategic lines shall be borne by general revenues and shall conse- 
quently be deducted from the contribution so calculated in order 
to arrive at the net amount payable from railway to general 
<• revenues each year. 

(3) Any surplus remaining after this payment to general revenues shall 

be transferred to a railway reserve, provided that if the amount 
available for transfer to the railway reserve exceeds in any year* 
three crores of rupees only two-thirds of the- excess over three 
crores shall be transferred to the railway reserve and the remain- 
ing one-third shall accrue to general revenues. 

(4) The railway reserve shall be used to secure the payment of the 

annual contribution to general revenues : to provide, if necessary, 
for arrears of depreciation and for writing down and writing off 
f capital : and to strengthen the financial position of railways in 

( 422 ) 
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East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and existing State-managed Railways remain under State 
management. But if in spite of the Assembly’s Resolution above 
referred to Government should enter on any negotiations for the 
transfer of any of the above Railways to Company management, 
such negotiations shall not be concluded until facilities have been 
given for a discussion of the whole matter in the Assembly. If 
any contract for the transfer of any of the above Railways to 
Company management is concluded against the advice of the 
Assembly, the Assembly will be at liberty to terminate the 
arrangements in this Resolution. 

Apart from the above convention this Assembly further recommends : 

(7) that the Railway services should be rapidly Indianised, and 
further that Indians should be appointed as Members of the 
Railway Board as early as possible, and 

(ii) that the purchase of stores for the State Railways should be 
undertaken through the organisation of the Stores Purchase 
Department of the Government of India.” 
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